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COTTON CULTIVATION.* 


Tue rapid growth and prodigious magnitude of the cotton manufac- 
ture of Great Britain are, it has been justly observed, beyond all ques- 
tion the most extraordinary phenomena in the history of industry. Our 
command of the finest wool naturally attracted our attention to the 
woollen manufacture, and paved the way for that superiority in it which 
we long since attained; but when we undertook the cotton manufacture 
we had comparatively few facilities for its prosecution, and had to struggle 
with the greatest difficulties. The raw material was produced at an 
immense distance from our shores; and in Hindustan and China the in- 
habitants had arrived at such perfection in the arts of spinning and 
weaving, that the lightness and delicacy of their finest cloths emulated 
the web of the gossamer, and seemed to set competition at defiance. 

Such, however, has been the influence of the stupendous discoveries 
and inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, and 
others, that we have overcome all these difficulties—that neither the 
extreme cheapness of labour in Hindustan, nor the excellence to which 
the natives had attained, has enabled them to withstand the competition 
of those who buy their cotton; and who, after carrying it five thousand 
miles to be manufactured, carry back the goods to them. 

This is the greatest triumph of mechanical genius: and what perhaps 
is most extraordinary, our superiority is not the late result of a long 
series of successive discoveries and inventions: on the contrary, it has 
been accomplished in a very few years. Little more than half a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the British cotton manufacture was in its infancy ; 
and it formed before the American civil war the principal business 
carried on in the country, affording an advantageous field for the accu- 
mulation and employment of millions upon millions of capital, and of 
thousands upon thousands of workmen! The skill and genius by which 
these astonishing results were achieved have been one of the main 
sources of our power: they have contributed in no common degree to 
raise the British nation to the high and conspicuous place she now occu- 
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2 Cotton Cultivation. 


pies. Nor is it too much to say that it was the wealth and energy de- 
rived from the cotton manufacture that bore us triumphantly through 
the late dreadful contest, at the time that it gave us strength to sustain 
burdens that would have crushed our fathers, and could not be supported 
by any other people. 

Circumstances have, however, now arisen, which demand a thorough 
reconsideration of the whole subject. The magnitude of the interests 
involved give to such considerations the gravest importance ; the neces- 
sities of the case also demand immediate action. Previously to 1790, 
North America did not supply us with a single pound weight of raw 
cotton. Yet in 1790 the total import had risen from 715,008 lbs. in 
1710, to 31,447,605 Ibs. (This according to M‘Culloch’s tables.) The 
reversion to the old sources-of supply in the present day would not have 
the advantages of being that untried novelty which seems to terrify 
some persons so much. A little cotton had, indeed, been raised in some 
of the Southern States, for domestic use, before the revolutionary war, 
but the quantity was quite inconsiderable. In 1791, it began, for the 
first time, to be exported ; the trifling quantity of 189,316 Jbs. having 
been shipped im the course of that year, and 138,328 lbs. ni 1792. 
Such was the late and feeble beginning of the American cotton trade. 
There is nothing in the history of industry to compare with its subse- 
quent imcrease unless it be the growth of the manufacture in this 
country. 

The cotton-plant, or rather different species of it, appear to be indi- 
genous to Arabia and other portions of Africa, to India, China, and the 
New World. It seems to have been, however, first brought into Europe 
from Arabia, for the word cotton is manifestly derived from its Arabic 
name, “kiten.” Pliny tells us that in Upper Egypt, on the borders of 
Arabia, grew a shrub called gossypion, or xylon, of which the garments 
of the Egyptian priests were manufactured. The mummies of children 
have been found wrapped in cotton cloth, but those of adults are wrapped 
in linen, and the seeds of the cotton-plant have been found in the tombs 
of Egypt. Cotton was certainly known in the time of Esther (B.c. 
500) mm Israel, and Biblical critics are not satisfied that the Hebrew 
term “ butz” does not signify cotton cloth in all the passages referred to 
under “ byssus,” as well as those where the word “ butz’’ occurs. 

The Latin name by which the cotton-plant is generically known also 
points to an Arabian origin—gossypium—being supposed to be derived 
from goz, or giiz, which expresses in Arabia a silky substance. Hero- 
dotus, Ctesias, and Arrian speak of the cotton-plant as being indigenous 
in India, and it—or rather different species of the same genus—appears 
to be peculiar to the New as well as to the Old World. ‘The cloth found 


in Peruvian and Mexican tombs is supposed to attest to its having existed - 


im that country long before it could possibly have been carried to America 
by Eastern ietereverse, and although the same point is not quite clear 
with regard to Western intercourse in primeval times, still it is further 
substantiated by the fact that the wild American cotton-plants are speci- 
fically different from those of the Old World; but at the present day the 
cotton of the West is cultivated in Africa and Asia, while that of the 
East has long since been introduced to the American plantations. 

The fact is, that the sorts of cotton-plants are extremely numerous, 
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and, never having been critically and comparatively examined, are in 
great confusion. And yet it is a point of the fi st consequence to ascer- 
tain the exact nature of their differences and to name them with rigorous 
precision, for it is thus only that knowledge can be acquired of the kinds 
that yield the numerous qualities of cotton now in the market, and that 
the cultivator can be enabled to improve his plantations. But as Pro- 
fessor Royle very correctly observed, there are great, and in some respects 
insurmountable difficulties, as botanists have generally negleeted the sub- 
ject, and omitted mentioning the cultivated species; while cultivators 
have used provincial names, or applied new ones of their own, to the 
exclusion of any notice of the names in use among botanists. This has 
rendered it impossible for others to ascertain to what species their other- 
wise valuable observations refer. The celebrated De Candolle has ad- 
mitted thirteen species, observing that they are all uncertain, and that no 
genus more requires the labour of a monographist; two additional species 
have been described by Dr. Roxburgh, one by Raeusch, and another in 
the “Flore de Senegambie.” Dr. Von Rohr describes twenty-nine 
species or varieties, Mr. Badier eighteen, and Mr. Bennet mentions that 
he knew more than one hundred kinds, and that they appeared to him 
never ending. And yet so dangerous is the extreme of ignorance upon 
these matters, that there are not wanting those who, at a crisis that in- 
volves the happiness of millions of our fellow-creatures, are satisfied with 
so silly and supercilious a dictum as that “anybody can write about 
cotton now, and tell us what we ought to have done!” 

Laying aside the folly and vanity of such empty-pated individuals, the 
actual state of knowledge upon the subject of the different kinds of 
cotton-plants, and their comparative availability in different climates, 
soils, and situations, is not creditable to the managers of colomial gardens ; 
it says little for the good sense of the superintendents of those establish- 
ments, where alone the subject can be investigated, that there should not 
have been one good series of experiments, except Dr. Roxburgh’s, upon 
record regarding a plant of such immense importance as cotton. In the 
West Indies, there have been public botanic gardens at Jamaica, St. 
Vincent’s, and Trinidad ; the last at least remains. In that situation all 
the varieties of cotton from the islands and the mainland of America 
might be cultivated side by side, and in the East no place could be more 
favourable for the comparison of all the sorts found in India and Africa 
than the botanic garden of the Mauritius. ‘The results could, without 
difficulty, be accurately compared, and in a few years this great deside- 
ratum in commercial knowledge might be supplied. 

The situations in which cotton-plants have been advantageously culti- 
vated are included between 35 deg. N. lat. and 35 deg. S., any local 
cultivations north or south of these points being exceptions to the general 
rule, which depend, as in Italy, at Smyrna, and at Tarsus, upon pecue 
liarities of soil, climate, and situation. The regions favoured by cotton 
correspond in the zones of climate, in a meteorological map of the world, 
to the Torrid Zone, or to the regions between the Equator and the 
Isothermal lines of 70deg., with the same local exceptions as are 
viously mentioned ; to beyond the equatorial limit of the fall of snow in 
the northern and southern hemispheres ; to the zone of periodical tro- 
pical rains; to that of frequent ~~ almost permanent precipitation, 
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accompanied by electrical explosions; and, finally, in the Old World to 
some districts of winter rains, and in the Southern States to some districts 
of summer rains. But in all these cases under peculiar conditions to be 
afterwards described. In the equinoctial parts of America Humboldt 
found cotton growing at 9000 feet elevation above the sea; in Mexico, 
as high as 5500 feet; and Professor Royle saw it at the elevation of 
4000 feet in the Himalaya. 

Among the conditions above alluded to, the first is that the cotton-plant 
seems generally to prefer the vicinity of the sea in dry countries, and 
the interior districts of naturally damp climates: thus, while the best 
cotton is procured in India from the coast of Coromandel, or other 
maritime districts, and in the Southern States of North America from 
certain coast-islands, the coast cotton of Pernambuco is inferior to what 
is produced in the interior of that country. These facts lead to the in- 
ference that it is not merely temperature by which the quality of the 
cotton is affected, but a peculiar combination of heat, light, and mois- 
ture ; the most favourable instance of which may be assumed to be the 
coast of Georgia and the Carolinas, and the worst to be Java and the 
coast of Brazil. 

It is natural that it should be so when we consider the nature of 
cotton, which is a hairy or downy development of the surface of the 
seed, and nothing in the organisation of plants is more affected by the 
situation they live in than their hairs or down: thus searcely any water- 
plants have hairs, except in a slight degree, while the same species, trans- 
ferred to a dry, exposed situation, is closely covered with such organs, and 
vice versd. The quantity of hair is also affected in an extraordinary de- 
gree by local circumstances. ‘The different specific qualities of different 
varieties of the cotton-plant must be also taken into account. A con- 
siderable number of varieties of cotton is certainly cultivated, although 
so little is correctly known about them. In some of them the cotton is 
long, in others it is short ; this has it white, that nankeen-coloured ; one 
may be cultivated advantageously where the mean winter temperature 
does not exceed 46 deg. or 48 deg., and another may require the climate 
of the tropics. This is just what happens with all cultivated plants. 
Some vines will produce only sweet wine, others only hard dry wine, and 
some are suited only to the table ; some potatoes are destroyed by a tem- 
perature of 32 deg., while others will bear an average English winter ; 
only one kind of wheat produces the straw from which the fine Leghorn 
plait for bonnets is prepared. But to multiply instances is unnecessary. 
There can be no doubt that the quantity and quality of cotton depend 
on climate in part, and upon the specific properties of different varieties 
also in part. 

The tinest kind of cotton in the Southern States of North America, 
and which commands the highest price, is called sea-island cotton, from 
the circumstance of its having been first cultivated in the low sandy 
islands on the coast from Charleston to Savannah. This cotton is com- 
posed of filaments longer than those of any other description, which cir- 
cumstance, joined to its even and silky texture, fits it for the production 
of the finest yarns. The seed is black, and it is thence frequently called 
in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, the States in which it succeeds 
best, “ black-seed cotton,” to distinguish it from the short staple cotton 
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produced in the interior of those States, and which from a like natural 
cause is distinguished as “ green-seed cotton.” The = of the sea- 
island cotton is sown every year ; but the plant, when Cultivated within 
the tropics, will live and yield harvests for several years in succession, 
It is supposed to have come from Persia, and the same species might, 
therefore, probably, be cultivated with success ia the long vaileys of the 
Euphrates, the Helmund, or Zurrah, and the Indus. Upland, or Bowed 
Georgia cotton, the green-seed kind, received its name of upland to dis- 
tinguish it from the produce of the islands and low districts near the 
shores. The expression “ bowed” was given as being descriptive of the 
means employed for loosening the seed from the filaments, which was 
accomplished by bringing a set of strings, attached to a bow, in contact 
with a heap of uncleaned cotton, and then striking the string so as to 
cause violent vibrations, and thus open the locks of cotton, and cause the 
seeds to be easily separable from the filaments. 

The genius of Mr. Eli Whitney did for the planters of the Southern 
States what the genius of Arkwright and Watt did for the manufac- 
turers of Great Britain. He invented a machine by which the wool of 
the uplana cotton (the supply of which may be considered as unlimited, 
whereas the reverse is the case with the sea-island cotton) is separated 
from the seed with the greatest facility and expedition, and by so doing 
laid the foundation of a new and most important branch of industry, and 
doubled the wealth and means of employment of his countrymen. (‘ Pit- 
kin’s Statistics of the United States,” p. 109, ed. 1835.) Whitney’s in- 
vention came into operation in 1793, and, in 1794, 1,601,760 lbs., and 
in 1795, 5,276,300 lbs. of cotton were exported. And so astonishing 
has been the growth of cotton since that period, that the exports from 
the United States, in 1849, amounted to the prodigious quantity of 
1,026,602,269 lbs ! of which 1,014,633,010 Ibs. were upland. The pro- 
duce of the cotton crops of the United States was, in 1824, 560,000 bales, 
in 1850, 2,096,706 bales. Professor Burnett (‘Outlines of Botany,” vol. ii. 
p- 817, ed. 1835) estimated, from parliamentary returns, the annual. im- 
ports of cotton into this country at about 227,000,000lbs. In 1828 
there were 227,760,000 Ibs. imported. Of this quantity 151,752,000 lbs, 
were from the United States (M‘Culloch gives for the same year, in his 
tables, 210,590,463 lbs. as the amount of exports from the United 
States), 29,143,000 lbs. from Brazil, 32,187,000 lbs. from the East In- 
dies, 6,454,000 lbs. from Egypt, 5,893,000 lbs. from the British West 
Indies, 726,000 lbs. from Columbia, and 471,000 lbs. from Egypt and 
Continental Greece. These returns give some idea of the immense 
value of this plant, in the manufacture of whose seed-down there was in- 
vested at that epoch a capital, in Great Britain alone, of 56,000,0002., 
giving direct employment to upwards of 830,000 of our population, and 
being manufactured into goods of the annual value of 36,000,000/. 

These figures have gone on increasing until civil war broke out in 
America, and the great field of cotton cultivation became the scene of 
blood-shedding and devastation. The quantities of cotton imported from 
the principal cotton-producing countries in the year 1861, and the in- 
crease and decrease thereon respectively, as compared with the year 
1860, were as follows : 
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1861. Increase. Decrease. 
cwt. cwt. cwt. 
France .sececQpeceeesseeeees 8.531 — 10,993 
Eeypt--s nt TTI 365,108 _ 27,339 
3 1,389 — io 680 
United States............... 7,316,969 ... —_ .-. 2,646,340 
ESE ee 154,378... 31 — 
SN attilitilia i ihencattiiiceh $585... 1,014 — 
South Africa............... 639038. ... 5,017 — 
Se 7,288 ... — - 20,962 
British East Indies ....... 3,295,004 ... 1,472,315 — 
British West Indies ...... + o— ies 5,474 
British Guiana ............ 2,480 ... 434 _ 
All other parts .........00 60,281 ... 36,959 — 
a 11,223,078 ... 1,515,770 ... 2,711,788 
1,515,770 
Decrease in 1861 as to 18960 ..........0.seeecesceess 1,196,018 


While the United States show a falling off to the extent of 
2,646,340 cwt. in the year 1861, the British East Indies have an increase 
of 1,472,315 ewt. The decrease in the imports from the other countries 
is due in all probability to the circumstance of the owners having held 
back their supplies in the prospect of higher prices being obtained. Up 
to the end of May, 1862, the quantities from all parts brought into the 
United Kingdom amount to about four and a quarter million cwt. less than 
in the corresponding period of 1861; or five and a half millions against 
one and a quarter millions. 

To compensate, however, in some degree for the scant cotton store, five 
million more pounds of wool have beeu imported in the five months of 
this year than in that period of 1861; of flax there is an increase of 
119,745 cwt.; of hemp, 65,097 cwt.; and of jute, 17,789 cwt. 

Dr. John William Mallet’s work on cotton, and the chemical, geo- 
logical, and meteorological conditions involved in its successful cultivation, 
comprises almost all that can be said of the actual conditions and practice 
of culture in the Southern or Cotton States of North America. It is, 
then, the almost indispensable manual by which the cultivator must guide 
himself elsewhere. Dr. Mallet also subjected the cotton-plant of India 
and Africa to a similar investigation, but the results of these important 
researches are not comprised in the present work. The editor—Robert. 
Mallet—expresses his opinion that, so far as these researches go, they 
must tend to correct the very prevalent mistake (continually repeated by 
the daily press in England), that cotton can be grown anywhere if there 
be but a tropical or semi-tropical climate, the truth being that it is a plant 
as limited and circumscribed by conditions of growth and seeding as the 
vine itself. The editor is undoubtedly, to a certain extent, right, and it 
concerns all who are interested in the question, to consider well what 
those conditions are, and how far they are modified by circumstances, 
also how far other varieties of the eotton-plant may be made as available 
and as remunerative as the Cottoa States’ varieties, and which will thrive 
under different circumstances to those under which the varieties cultivated 
in the said States are placed. ‘The results arrived at with respect to the 
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Cotton Cultivation. T 
cotton cultivation in the Southern States, and more especially of Alabama, — 


may be given in Dr. Mallet’s own words : 


The great mass of the plant—root, stem, branches, leaves, and wn bolls 
—remains upon the field, and is ploughed into the soil, which is enriched by the 
rapid decay of the organic matter. Nothing is removed except the fibre and 
seed; and a large proportion, if not the whole of the latter, is by judicious 
planters returned to the land—eotton-seed is, in facet, almost the only material 
used as manure in the cotton region of America ; alarge amount is added to the 
soil by the ordinary mode of sowing, the seed being thickly strewn by handfuls, 
in a continuous row, upon which, after thinning, but a few plants are allowed to 
remain. The cotton fibre, which constitute the true saleable product, and is 
absolutely carried off from the land, must be looked upon as a very light 
a bale of 400 or 500 lbs. to the acre, is sometimes obtained, under favourable 
circumstances ; but this is much above the average for upland cotton. The 
fibre yields 1 or 14 per cent. of ash, so that at the most 74 lbs. of mineral 
matter per acre will be removed from the soil annually. 

According to Johnston (“ Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry,” p. 216), a 
crop of wheat of 25 bushels to the acre, removes from the ak in the grain 
alone, about 17.65 lbs. of mineral matter; a crop of barley of 38 bushels carries 
off, in the grain, 46.98 lbs. ; a erop ot oats of 50 bushels, in the grain, 58.05 lbs. 
According to Liebig (‘‘ Letters on Modern Agriculture,” p. 41), an average crop 
of potatoes removes from each acre about 163 lbs. of mineral matter; and one 
of beet (leaves included) about 458 lbs. 

With respect to climate. Cotton needs a high summer temperature, although 
not properly a tropical plant; it produces fibre in diminished quantity, though 
of improved quality, when removed from a southern locality to one farther 
north; it never seems to be directly injured by the most intense mid-day heat ; 
when other crops, including even Indian corn, are drooping under a blazing sun, 
the large succulent-looking leaves of a cotton-field will but seem to enjoy the 
congenial temperature. As is said by the writer of a a published by the 
Cotton-Supply Association—“ cotton is decidedly a sun plant.” 

The proper supply of moisture is a point of at least equal impurtanee with 
temperature, and here appears undoubtedly to lie the main difficulty, hitherto 
experienced, in attempts to extend the culture of cotton into new regions. 
Published statements differ greatly as to the effect of moisture or dryness upon 
the plant, some writers affirming that a wet season is ruinous to cotton, and that 
drainage is of the first importance; while others—especially many of those 
treating of cultivation in India—insist that irrigation is more necessary than 
anything else. Dr. Royle well says: “ Such terms as moisture and dryness are 
so entirely comparative, that in one country we hear the cotton-plant deseribed 
as One requiring moisture, and in another we find it stated that no aon re- 
quires so little. The fact being, that the plant can bear both great heat and 
ee want of water, provided it is growing in a not over-dry atmo- 
sphere.” 

The last sentence states an important part of the trath, but, I think, not the 
whole; it draws a distinction between two forms in whieh moisture may be 
supplied to the growing plant, whereas it would seem that four s be 
separately noticed : 

1. The atmosphere may contain a greater or less amount of water in the state 
of vapour, up to the so-called point of saturation. : 

2. The atmosphere may be super-saturated, or, in other words, precipitation 
of liquid water, as rain, &c., may take place from it. 

3. The soil may contain a greater or less amount of water, intimately united 
with it, whether by adhesion or in chemical combination; such water as is 
rapidly absorbed from the air by artificially dried soil, and can afterwards be 
expelled only by the application of a high temperature. This water does not 
render the soil moist to the touch. It can accumulate in a particular soil to a 
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8 Cotton Cultivation. 
meus extent only, and this limit may be called the point of saturation of the 


4. The soil may be super-saturated ; that is to say, liquid water, evident to 
the senses as such, may mix with the earth, and render it in the common sense 
of the term, moist or wet. 

Now, it would seem that the larger the relative amount of water, in the first 
and third of these forms, taken up by the cotton-plant, and the smaller the 
quantity received in the second and fourth forms (at least during the greater 
part of its period of growth), the more favourable will be the result. _ 

In water-soaked soil—i. e. soil holding water in the fourth condition men- 
tioned—cotton will not thrive. The following statements are borne out by the 
general experience of planters: “The tap-root of the cotton-plant will not 
strike down into wet soil.” “On wet land the cotton-plant grows small, looks 
sickly, or scalds in the hot sun, it bears but little raw cotton, and takes twice 
the labour to cultivate it, as the grass usually grows the faster around the 

lants, and is much more difficult to kill out.” Such soil will obviously be 
nefited by draining. én 

To sum up the results of the examination of this fertile cotton-soil, it 1s 
shown to be a stiff aluminous clay, containing moderate amounts of organic 
matter, and of the mineral substances needed by the plant as food—of great 
uniformity, and in an exceedingly fine state of division; above all, possessing a 
very high capacity for absorbing and retaining heat, moisture, gases, and soluble 
mineral matter. 


These being, then, the physical circumstances under which cotton best 
prospers in the Southern States of North America, there only remains 
one or two observations to be made in regard to those States before dis- 
posing of that portion of the inquiry which we propose to ourselves. All 
“discreet economists” anticipate that a not distant conclusion of political 
convulsions will leave the Southern States the mastery in cotton supply 
of the world, a mastery guaranteed to them by conditions natural and 
social, that, according to some of these same “ discreet economists,” cannot 
be imitated or transferred elsewhere. As far as the social conditions 
under which this mastery is founded, we hope it will never be transplanted 
elsewhere, but in as far as the natural conditions are concerned, we ho 
to be able to show that they may be found abundantly elsewhere. That 
at the possible proximate conclusion of the civil war the Southern States 
will resume their supremacy in the cultivation of cotton we have not the 
least doubt, but we do doubt if it will be to the same extent as hereto- 
fore; both capital and labour have undergone a great convulsion in 
those countries, less confidence will be felt in them, and the very fact of 
the exhaustion of soil and labour, and the necessity with slave labour of 
constantly extending its area, was one among the many causes that led 
to the war of secession, by constantly pitting the cupidity of the Free 
States against the spirit of aggrandisement, forced upon them by the 
necessity of circumstances, of the Slave States. Professor Cairnes par- 
ticularly dwells upon this point in the history of the great cotton-growing 
regions of America, and Dr. Mallet himself remarks, speaking of the 
Southern States, that although a glance at any map showing the amount 
of land already occupied there by man, as compared with that of the 
untouched forest, will at once prove that no great change is to be looked 
for in many years to come, yet ought some interest in this problem to be 
felt, even in America, by any one who observes the many “ worn-out” 
fields to be seen in all but the most recently settled States, and notes the 
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often-met waggon of the (American) emigrant seeking new land in a 
newer State, to be worn out in its turn. Such an agricultural system as 
this cannot last for ever, though, owing to the great natural resources of 
the country, it may long be borne. But the demand for cotton through- 
out the world is rapidly increasing, and America only in part satisfied it 
even before the existing convulsion. 

The actual and imperious necessity of opening new regions for the 
cultivation of cotton is therefore manifest, even granting the proximate 
cessation of war and the re-opening of the markets of the Southern 
States. An additional supply is wanted, and it is at the same time most 
desirable in the interests of a large section of humanity that the supply 
for the manufactories, not of England alone, but for those of France, 
Germany, and the rest of Europe, should be, as far as possible, regular, 
and not exposed to sudden extinction. It must be borne in mind, too, 
that every new field of cultivation opened, benefits the natives and resi- 
dents of the country concerned, tends to cause free labour to supersede 
slave labour, and is especially calculated to enhance the value and to raise 
the prosperity of our colonies and colonists. 

The West Indian Islands can grow, it is well known, sea-island and 
upland cotton as well as the Southern States; but not only is slavery 
prohibited in those islands, but the exportation of free-black labour is 
likewise forbidden by the legislative interference of certain philan- 
thropists, who seem to think that the black man was not like the rest of 
the world, born to labour. To place the cotton cultivation of the West 
Indies upon a fair footing with that of the Southern States, another class 
of philanthropists should legislate a heavy tax upon such cotton as is the 
produce of forced or slave labour. 

Most of the cotton produced, whether in Cuba, Hayti, Mexico, Central 
America, or Southern America, is the produce of slave labour; we shall 
uot, therefore, devote further space to its consideration beyond what may 
be useful in illustrating the natural conditions under which cotton is 
found to prosper. The lands upon both coasts of Central America are 
stated by Mr. Squier (‘* Notes on Central America,” p. 184) to be well 
adapted for cotton, which, however, is not now produced, —- in small 
quantities at a few points by the Indians, for their own peculiar manu- 
factures. The experiments which have been made in the production of 
this staple, both in San Salvador and Nicaragua, have been in every way 
satisfactory, so far as the quality of the article itself is concerned; but 
the difficulty of procuring skilled and, above all, steady labour, proved 
insuperable, and Jed to the abandonment of the projected plantations. 
Nevertheless, during one year, fifty thousand bales, of 300 lbs. each, were 
exported from the western ports of Nicaragua. According to Mr. Bailey, 
“it took a high standard in the Manchester market,” where it would 
always have commanded a ready sale. 

Sartorius says, in his work on “‘ Mexico and the Mexicans” (pp. 174- 
175), that cotton in that country thrives only where the winter months 
are without rain, especially on the coasts of the Southern Ocean and on 
the west side of the Cordilleras, to the height of three thousand feet ; on 
the east side the winter in tle neighbourhood of the mountains is too 
damp, the cotton is spoilt by dew and rain, in consequence of which it is 
planted in the tierra caliente, or hot-coast regions only. The districts 
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of Hacotaplan, Cuzamalupan, and Tastla, in the state of Vera Cruz, and 
the coast of Yucatan, produce the best cotton on the east side. The 
cotton in” Mexico is usually planted between the maize, when the latter is 
already three or four feet high, and freed from weeds. The plant 
remains small, until the maize harvest, when the shade is removed and 
vegetation proceeds more vigorously. By breaking the tops and pressing 
it downwards, a creeping plant is made of it, and it is affirmed to be more 
productive in this form. In the whole country only one sort was formerly 
planted—the green-seed cotton, or Gulf cotton; but it is not, Sartorius 
adds, “the best of the sorts now grown.” There are several points of 
practical interest in this account, the most prominent of which is, that 
the best sorts of cotton in Mexico are not the best sorts of the Southern 
States ; and so it will be found elsewhere, that cotton not only varies 
with countries, but that it does not follow that, because one variety 
should produce the best cotton in one country, another variety should 
not produce a staple of equal merit in another, or that different varieties 
should not be either created by, or prosper most, under different circum- 
stances. 

The position of the West Indies is, in regard to the cultivation of 
cotton, the same as it is in regard to sugar. The freed negro will not 
work so long as he can squat, and be supplied by a bounteous nature. 
Barbadoes alone, where there is no spare land for squatters, is in a 
flourishing condition, as the blacks are thus compelled to labour to earn 
an existence. They manage better in the French West Indian Islands. 
The quantity of cotton wool imported from the British West Indies and 
British Guiana into the United Kingdom, in 1848, was 640,437 lbs. ; 
in 1849, 944,307 Ibs.; in 1850, only 228,913 lbs. In 1961 it had 
fallen to 1862 ewt., from the British West Indies alone, being a decrease 
of 5474 ewt. on the preceding year, and 2480 ewt. from British Guiana, 
being an increase of 434 cwt. on the previous year. But. in the latter 
country, amongst the alterations that have taken place in the social and 

olitical condition, the most remarkable is that which has been effected 
in the relations between the African slave and his Creole descendant. 
Introduced into this colony about three centuries ago, the slave has 
passed from a state of oppressed ignorance to the position of a thriving 
and independent peasant. He has gone through bondage, toil, and de- 
gradation ; he has been brought into contact with several civilised races ; 
and his character and habits, his physical as well as mental features have 
been modified to a surprising extent. The Creole nation (for so we may 
now term it) stands midway between its African progenitors and its Euro- 
pean teachers. (Dalston: “ History of British Guiana,” vol. ii. pp. 2 
and 3, ed. 1855.) 

According to the Count de la Hure (“ L’Empire du Brésil,” p. 193 e¢ 
seg., ed. 1862), the variety of cotton which furnishes the best produce 
in Brazil is, he says, known indifferently to naturalists as the Gossypium 
conglomeratum, seu Peruvianum, seu acuminatum. ‘This is a blaeck- 
seeded cotton. M. de la Hure remarks precisely as Dr. Mallet has done, 
that the cotton-plant dreads heavy rains and lands that are too moist and 
inundated; it nevertheless delights in a damp soil, but it must be per- 


meable and present a ready drainage, the deep roots of the plant per- 
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mitting it to effectually resist long ts. Water remaining at the 
foot of the plants makes them sickly, ends by destroying them. 

The Brazilian provinces that contribute most to the cotton supply are 
Pernambuco, Parahyba do Norte, Das Alagéas, Maranhao, and Para. 
India, according to Professor Royle, possesses only two distinct species of 
cotton, Gossypium herbaceum and Gossypium arboreum, of which there 
are several varieties, some of which have spread north, and also into the 
south of Europe and into Africa. The American varieties are, according 
to the same authority, obtained from two entirely distinct species— 
Gossypium Barbadense—of which different varieties yield the sea-island, 
upland, Georgian, and New Orleans cottons; while Gossypium Peru- 
vianum yields the Brazil, Pernambuco, and other South American cottons. 
These species are original natives of America. M. de la Hure calls, we 
have seen, the latter the cotton-plant of Maranhao, or Gossypium con- 
glomeratum, seu Peruvianum, seu acuminatum. And it is still the best. 
Next comes the Gossypium Barbadense, with brown down; then the 
Gossypium religiosum, or Chinese cotton; of a nankeen colour; the 
Gossypium vitifolium, or vine-leaved cotton-plant, with down of a greenish 
colour; the Gossypium rubium, or common cotton-plant; Gossypium 
Indicum herbaceum and Gossypium Indicum arboreum, which correspond 
simply to G. arboreum and G. herbaceum. 

Up to the year 1800 the Pernambuco cotton was as much sought after 
as any other kind in the market, but the Brazilians, blind to their real 
interests, sacrificed quality for quantity ; species were cultivated solely 
with regard to their productiveness, and not to their staple, seeds became 
mixed, the cotton degenerated, and the bales were moistened in order to 
increase their weight. The consequence of such disloyal and short- 
sighted proceedings has been the falling off of the cotton trade of Brazil 
to, according to M. de la Hure, 14,413,677 kilogrammes, or 981,477 
arrobas; or, according to our table, to 154,378 ewt., in as far as Great 
Britain is concerned. 

The importation of cotton from the western parts of South America is 
but trifling. The regions suitable for the cultivation of cotton in 
Venezuela, Granada, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Chili, are situated on 
plateaus at a greater or less elevation above the level of the sea, and the 
cotton which is native to the country could by cultivation be brought to 
the highest possible degree of perfection. As it is, however, Peru only 
contributed 3585 ewt. to the British market in 1861, but that is nearly 
twice as much as the British West Indies.* It is probable that the 
suspension of cultivation and exportation of cotton from the Southern 
States of North America will give a new impetus to the cotton growths 





* A remarkable instance of what may be done by personal enterprise is related 
by Mr. Markham, in his work on “Cuzco and Lima,” p. 44, in reference to the 
fertile plain of San Xavier, which was purchased by Don Domingo Elias from the 
republican government, and which now contains, besides the vineyards of San 
Xavier, the cotton estates of San José, Santa Isabella de Lacra, and Coyungo, 
with water-mills and presses. For its exportation Don Domingo has opened the 
port of Lomas on the coast, whence he ships off about 12,000 quintals of cotton 
from his own estates, and 28,000 more, which he buys up from the haciendas of 
other proprietors. Markham estimates the cotton produce of Peru as in 1838 
equal to 30,412 quintals or cwts., and in 1840, 33,340 cwts. 
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of South America, and it is to be hoped that the growers will be able to 
understand better their own interests than to follow so suicidal a policy 


as M. de la Hure describes as having been pursued by the Brazilians. 


Almost all the inhabited regions of Africa contain districts that are 
tore or less favourable to the growth of the cotton-plant. Egypt, where 
cotton appears to have been cultivated in the time of the Pharaohs, con- 
tributes its 300,000 odd pounds to the British stock. Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria, and Morocco have their cotton-growing localities, which, how- 
ever, do not present by any means the same advantages as are to be met 
with in more southerly latitudes, and we cannot help feeling surprised at 
hearing that certain Manchester capitalists propose irrigating and drain- 
ing a considerable extent of land in Algeria for the purpose of planting 
cotton, when we have our own colonies on the same continent, and our 
enterprising travellers are daily opening new lands for the cultivation of 
the same staple. 

The cotton produce of Western Africa has not hitherto been developed, 
owing to causes which any one curious in the matter may find discussed 
at length in Captain Hewett’s little book recently published (“ European 
Settlements on the West Coast of Africa; with remarks on the Slave- 
trade and the Supply of Cotton”). If the lands composing our de- 
pendencies on the west coast of Africa, this writer says, are capable of 
being converted into smiling gardens, as undoubtedly might be the case, 
the question then is, why are they not? And to what cause is to be at- 
tributed this waste of the blessings tendered by a beneficent Creator? 
The answer is—1. Bad management. 2. The peculiarity of the position 
and of native character. 3. False philanthropy and evil teaching. 
Having to a certain extent proved his premises, the captain goes on to 
show that a remedy is possible. It seems to me, he says, that if capitalists 
were cognisant of the capabilities of the country, and were encouraged to 
invest money in turning to account those capabilities—viz. by cultivating 
the land ; or if governors possessing energy, business qualifications, and 
zeal were appointed, and funds placed at their disposal, considerable im- 
provement might be effected, and a severer blow would be dealt to the 
existence of the slave-trade than by the maintenance of a preventive 
squadron. 

With regard to the impediments thrown in the way of obtaining free 
labour by the pampered idleness and cherished depravity of freed negro 
slaves, Captain Hewett remarks pertinently enough, after advocating the 
right of emigration for free black labour to the West Indies and else- 
where, and which is denied to it by a mistaken philanthropy, that with 
respect to West Africa we may justly assume that many negroes would be 
found in so large a continental population who would labour for wages, 
and that sufficient hands would be forthcoming to turn the wilderness into 
a region producing all the luxuries and necessaries required by the 
denizens of less fertile countries ; and if this isa fact, why should not our 
settlements on the west coast of Africa produce sufficient cotton to supply 
demand ? 

Many people deny that the soil of Western Africa is adapted to the 
cultivation of the cotton-plant, but the reply to this objection is, that it 
grows indigenously; that it is already extensively produced; that the 
quality of the African cloths is idimnanlliailly good ; and that a specimen 
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of the wild cotton which Captain Hewett brought home with him, havin 
been submitted to the secretary of the Cotton-Supply Association, is 
stated to be “softer in character than the American (cultivated), but 
shorter in staple, and its value about ninepence per pound. Captain 
Burton also attests, since he has been on the western coast, in a letter to 
Dr. Norton Shaw (* Proc. R. G. S.,”’ vol. vi., No. 2, p. 55), to the capa- 
bilities of more south-westerly regions. ‘ There is no mistake,” he says, 
“about cotton growing in these regions (Abiya-Kula), It can be 
carried all over Yomba; there is, moreover, a very valuable kind called 
‘akashe,’ soft as silk.” 

It has been urged with regard to West Africa, as it has with regard to 
Natal and Queensland, that even were labour procurable proprietors would 
not grow cotton, as sugar is so much more profitable. But the reply to 
this is very simple, that the cotton-plant requires a totally different soil to 
the sugar-cane ; the one demands a moist but permeable soil, with a clear 
exposure, the other a hot, marshy, umbrageous locality; and hence 
throughout the West Indies and South America both are grown, with 
other intertropical products, to great advantage. Captain Hewett remarks 
that in respect to West Africa, as the natives now cultivate cotton, the 
difficulty might be overcome by adopting the same principle with regard 
to cotton as is customary with palm-oil, viz. by establishing depdts in 
various rivers for the reception of the whole native supply. This would 
apply to the Niger, the Benuwe, the Congo, and other rivers, as well as 
to the Gambia and the Senegal. But the captain further says that he 
firmly believes that if steps were taken to obtain an adequate supply of 
labour by the enlistment of free emigrants, Sierra Leone, the Gambia, 
and the country around our newly-acquired territory, Lagos, would of 
themselves alone produce sufficient cotton to supply all Europe! 

The plan adopted by Dr. Baikie, who planted himself so courageously 
upon the Central Niger for a lengthened period of time, and by Dr. 
Livingstone, who has, it is well known, discovered a cotton-growing and 
cotton-spinning population on the uplands of the river Shire, or Shiri, 
has been not to attempt merely to make Christians of the natives, as is 
done in West Africa, without accustoming them to regular habits of in- 
dustry; but to discipline them, to induce them or compel them to labour— 
to teach them that labour is the duty of all men—and to make Chris- 
tianity go hand in hand with industry, and great results may be expected, 
both moral and physical, from such admirable modes of proceeding. 
There can be no doubt but that just, as under the present system of 
emigration, encouragement is only given to such as possess character for 
morality and industry, and hence the colonies obtain the pick of our popu- 
lation, the very bone, sinew, muscle, and marrow, leaving the least active 
and more worthless at home, so our tropical settlements would under a 
system of emigration of free blacks secure the labour of the most enter- 
prising and valuable of the inhabitants of Africa. 

The vast territory of Sudan, Negroland, or Nigritia, is especially 
worthy of consideration in connexion with cotton cultivation. No country 
is more remarkable in the world for its extent, population, industry and 
productiveness, and for its utter isolation. Here is a country of as great 
extent as India or China, with which no intercourse is held save by the 
occasional traveller. Yet does it produce cotton, among innumerable 
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other things, from one end of the country to the other. “After havi 
traversed,” says Barth, “ vast deserts of the most barren soil, and mort 
of the most frightful desolation, 1 met with fertile lands, irrigated by large 
navigable rivers and extensive central lakes, ornamented with the finest 
timber, and producing various species of grain, rice, sesamum, ground 
nuts in unlimited abundance, the sugar-cane, &c., together with cotton 
and indigo, the most valuable commodities of trade. The whole of 
Central Africa, from Bagirmi in the east,” adds that intelligent traveller, 
“as far as Timbuktu in the west, abounds in these products. The natives 
of these regions not only weave their own cotton, but dye their home- 
made shirts with their own indigo.” (Preface, vol. i. p. xx.) The 
natives of Negroland take, however, very little care of their cotton-plan- 
tations; and Barth elsewhere (vol. iii. p. 142) observes that there is no 
doubt that if sufficient care was bestowed quite a different quality might 
be produced. Even when, as in Dikowa, the cotton-fields were almost 
buried beneath the thicket, and overgrown not only with rank grass, but 
even trees and bushes, so that scarcely any space was left for the plant to 
aes out; nevertheless, their luxyriant growth bore ample testimony to 

erich (and we may add appropriate) nature of the soil, and gave an idea 
of the wealth that lies buried in these regions. 

The chief industry of the natives of Dikowa consists in weaving and 
manufacturing into shirts the cotton which they grow; for they are 
almost exclusively cotton-growers, and have very little corn. But although 
they are able to produce a fine sort of texture, they are badly off for 
dyeing, and in this respect are far outstripped by the inhabitants of Ujé 
and Makari. A peculiar kind of cotton, much esteemed, called worzi by 
the Arabs, and noticed by “the accurate and princely geographer, Abu 
Obéd Allah el Bekri, in 1068,” grows in Kororofa. (Barth, ii. 579.) The 
‘el harrotafe” of Kong, a large town of Mandingoes or Wangara, wove 
in alternating stripes in red and black, is much sought for at Timbuktu. 
(Barth, iv. p. 557.) Zagha, a town of Sudan, celebrated by the Arab 
geographers is still so on account of its tari or leppi. (Barth, v. p. 475.) 

arth also noticed in his progress fine cotton plantations on the Niger, in 
Birni (vol. v. p. 286); and again at Saga, where were also numbers of 
horses (vol. v.p. 289). Cotton, according to Leo Africanus (lib. vii. c. 13), 
was extensively cultivated in the province of Zanfara at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century; and when Barth visited the walled town of Ba- 
darawa, he found the market attended by nearly ten thousand people, and 
well supplied with cotton (vol. iv. p. 125). The principal commerce of 
Kano, one of the chief cities of Negroland, and sometimes designated as 
its Manchester, consists of the cotton cloth woven and dyed there, or in 
the neighbouring towns. (Barth, ii. p. 125.) El Bekri, and other older 

graphers, tell us that the art of weaving was very flourishing on the 
pper Niger, and especially in the town of Silla, as far back as the 
eleventh century. 

Gabaga, or cotton strips, are used as money in Kukawa, in the country 
towns of the empire of Bornu, also in the kingdom of Bagirmi, where they 
are called farda; likewise in Libtako, where they are called farawel; in 
Isaye, in Timbuktu, where native cloth manufactured in Kano forms the 
general medium of exchange for the most important articles of trade, 


gold, salt, and the kola nut (Barth, v. 30); and, finally, in Adamawa, 
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where we are told the standard of the market is the native cotton, woven, as 
it is, all over Negroland, in narrow strips, called leppi. (Barth, ii. p. 446.) 
We may, therefore, reasonably expect the same thing to be the case, and 
the same cultivation to exist, partially through the vast unexplored regions 
that extend between the Bénuwé and the Upper Nile and Eastern Lake 
districts, and which comprise the water basins of the Liba, Riba, or Dabo,. 
and the mysterious tomb of the Sultan Sulaman Ban Bigli. 

The river—the far-famed Niger, which gives access to these regions, 
more especially by means of its eastern branch, the Bénuwé—affords an 
uninterrupted navigable sheet of water for more than six hundred miles, 
into the very heart of the country. Its western branch is obstructed by 
rapids, at the distance of about three hundred and fifty miles from the 
coast; but even at that point it is probably not impassable in the present 
state of navigation, while higher up the river opens, an immense high 
road for nearly one thousand miles into the very heart of Western Africa, 
so rich in every kind of produce. 

The spirit of adventure and enterprise of Great Britain seems to be 
ittle more than empty boast in presence of the feeble attempts made to 
bring these vast extents of territory within the circle of commerce, and 
that at a time when stations on the river might be made as available for 
obtaining free black labour as well as the free produce of the blacks. The 
bright days of Great Britain seem, indeed, to be on the wane, when we 
find the opening of the most promising cotton lands in the world—the 
alluvial plains of Babylonia and Chaldea—discountenanced, in the mere 
apprehension of giving offence to a neighbouring Power that is en- 
gaged in opening a canal-way to India; and the proffered gift of the 
great cotton-growing islands of the Pacific, the Fijji Islands, rejected, in 
the dread of being involved in native wars, and possibly disputes, with 
other civilised countries! (Atheneum, No. 1812, p. 81.) And this, after 
the concession made by King Thakombau, after the declaration of the 
advisability of the protectorate by the naval authorities—for we have 
valuable possessions on either side, as at Vancouver and Sydney, but not 
an islet or a rock in the seven thousand miles of ocean that separate them, 
while France possesses New Caledonia, Tahiti, and the Marquesas; after 
the Cotton Supply Association of Manchester having reported that such 
a range of excellent cotton is scarcely now received from any cotton- 
growing country, and that the great supply received from the United 
States does not realise half so high an average value—from 744d. to Is., 
the estimated range of Fijji cotton; and lastly, after it is declared that 
the two hundred thousand natives—estimated as the population of the 
islands—would afford plenty of labour! Hadrian has succeeded to 
Trajan as the lion’s caterer, and Great Britain is humbled on every side 
by insults to the once triumphant God Terminus. 

The seed named the “ pétit gulf prolific” is said to be the most suc- 
cessful yet tried at Natal. One pound weight of this seed, which costs 
ten shillings, is sufficient to plant an acre of ground. ‘The yield of one 
acre, having 6000 plants on it, averaged two and a half pounds of seed- 
cotton per plant, which, when reduced by the cotton-cleaning gin, gave 
one pound and one quarter of clean cotton per plant: at sixpence per 
pound this would give the enormous return of 187/. 10s, sterling per 
acre. There are, at the lowest computation, 640,000 acres on the lower, 
Sept.— VOL. CXXVI. NO. DI. Cc 
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or coast-line terrace of the colony, which will produce cotton of this 
quality, so that our manufactories might obtain 4,800,000,000 Ibs. of 
cotton from one of the smallest and latest-acquired of our colonies. The 
misfortune of Natal is, like other promising places, the want of labour : 
the Kaffirs, like other nomadic pastoral races, cannot be persuaded to till 
the ground, and Coolie labour, or free black labour, is wanted, and, as 
Mr. Lyons M‘Leod (“ Travels in Eastern Africa,” &c., vol. i. p. 143) 
justly remarks, should be hampered with no regulation which is not for 
the protection of the labourer. “ By restricting the supply of labour to 
our colonies, obstacles,” said the same able man, writing before the pre- 
sent crisis was even dreamt of, “are placed in the way of their develop- 
ment, which prevent them so Miho competing with the Slave-labour 
States of America and Cuba as they otherwise might do.” 

Mr. M‘Leod goes further, for disregarding the necessity of upholding 
free Jabour by a tax on the produce of slave labour, not because it 1s 
foreign, which would be protection, but because it is slave-grown, he 
says: “By supplying abundance of labour our colonies will produce 
supplies for European markets in so great abundance, and at such a great 

uction in cost, that the working men of our own country will be able 
to obtain in plenty many articles which are now looked upon almost as 
luxuries, although absolutely necessaries to over-worked frames, while at 
the same time the produce of slave labour, being so much dearer, will 
find no market, and the producing article, namely, slave labour, must 
entirely cease.” ‘Would that it were so! But, excepting for certain 
drawbacks before alluded to, we have too many evidences that slavery, 
with the superintendence and organisation of white men, is the cheapest 
system of mere rude labour which the world has ever seen,.not to appre- 
hend that free labour cannot compete with it unless the produce of slave 
labour were taxed. A West Indian planter, writing upon the subject of 
the cheapness of slave labour, says: 


If it is to be given up, then unquestionably we must be prepared to pay a 
higher price than heretofore for our cotton supplies. Yet there is no doubt that 
cotton may be grown by free labour, and at prices considerably lower than now 
prevail, if free labour could be assured of a steady demand and a fair market, 
and one not again to be pitted against slave labour. Guarantees and bounties 
have been spoken of, but let it not be said that the cotton-growers of the East 
or West Indies, or other countries, so far as 1 am aware, ask for bounties. 
What they do ask for is, some assurance that they are not again to be sacrificed 
to slavery and to a pro-slavery policy. Let slavery come to an end, or with- 
draw from it the avowed advantages which, as slavery, it now enjoys. ‘To do 
this, no extreme or violent measures are needed. With present prices no fiscal 
burdens are required. But if slave cotton should again revive, and the price of 
cotton should fall from 1s. 6d. a pound to below 9d., for example, place a mode- 
rate tax, varying with the fall of price upon slave cotton, not because it is 
foreign, which would be protection, but because it is slave-grown. Let the tax, 
if you will, bear not oppressively upon slavery. Treat slavery tenderly, if you 
please. Give the slave-trader fair play and equal justice, but no more. But 
withdraw from him bounties and premiums for keeping his fellow-beings in 
bondage. Let him have no obvious advantage in so doing over the free-labour 
cultivator, who pays wages for the labour which he hires, but does not steal. 
Above all, ion at once and for ever the hypocrisy of employing a degraded 

nt to do for you—for you, religious and respectable England—what you boast 
of being ashamed to do for yourself ! 
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Let the tax, then, offer no advantage either to free or slave labour. Let it 
only withdraw premiums and bounties from the maintenance of slavery. Thus 
far be at least impartial. Let the fiscal burden, in short, bear but some reason- 
able relation to the difference in cost of free and slave labour, and to endure only 
while the taint and cheap advantage of slavery remain, but to be withdrawn the 
moment slavery is at anend. That, I believe, would accomplish every object, 
and avoid the necessity of bounties or guarantees to the growth of cotton by 
Tree labour. 

Shall it be said that this would be an unwise interference with the laws of 
trade—-with the sublime rules of “ supply and demand?” If that be so, then 
all I can say is, that further and intense suffermg appears to be necessary to 
arouse the intelligence and moral sense of England to the stern realities of the 
situation. 

It is boasted of our unrivalled machinery that by it the labour of one man in 
spinning and manufacturing cotton is ial equal to that of one hundred and 
fifty men working by hand labour. If that be so, why, may I ask, should not 
the manufacturers who possess these marvellous advantages afford to pay for 
their raw material the honest wages of raising it? Suppose that, instead of 
40,000,000/., they in future paid 50,000,000/. for their cotton. What then? 
Does any one believe that their trade would be ruined or decline in conse- 

uence? Nay, what rival can approach them in the race, while the markets of 
the world are open to them ? 

To the becttie < or Nerf themselves, to the down-trodden slaves, to the growers 
of cotton by free labour throughout the world, conceive the advantages of such 
achange! Let,;therefore, slavery be doomed ; or, if not renounced, at least no 
longer be treated preferentially. Withdraw, in a word, protection from slavery, 
men i bounties on its maintenance. Let that be done—and no other bounty 
or guarantee is required—and we shall soon have hundreds of cotton-fields open 
to our enterprise, and abundant exchanges to our trade. If this be speedily 
done, a healthy system may be firmly established before the ruin of the present 
system has been sccuniiitided. 


That which applies to Natal also naturally applies itself, with slight 
exceptions of detail as to soil and other circumstances, to many other points 
on the eastern coast of Africa and to neighbouring countries, 2s Mada- 
gascar, the Mauritius, Bourbon, Zanzibar, &. The cotton on the Zam- 
besi is upland cotton, and the cotton plantations of the Mauritius, which 
once enjoyed a well-earned celebrity, are, according to Mr. Pridham 
(“ England’s Colonial Empire—The Mauritius,” p. 242), in but a sad 
condition. Cotton, it appears, superseded coffee, and the latter was 
superseded by indigo, the cultivation of which became most popular. All 
these countries are in the same transition state as the western coast of 
Africa ; not only is slavery prohibited, but every difficulty is put in the 
way of obtaining free black labour, hence the tricks of shipowners, the 
affair of the Charles and Georges, and the constant misunderstandings 
that are daily arising in these seas between the Portuguese, the French, 
and the natives and the English. 

Fellah labour, the barrage of the Nile, and an administration in advance 
of that of most Muhammadan states, renders Egypt a productive cotton- 
growing country, the amount imported in Great Britain alone in 1861 
amounting to 365,108 ewt., which, although a decrease of 27,339 ewt. 
from 1860, still places it third in the list of eotton-growing countries in 
the world. This purely owing to the absence of the much-boasted enter- 
prise of Great Britain m her own colonies.* 





* Mr. Gibbs remarks, that although Egypt produces cotton of a very fair 
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Cotton is found apparently wild in Upper Egypt; it is cultivated in 
Shwa, or Shoa, and other countries at the head-waters of the Nile, as well 
as in other parts of Africa, but it has not yet been settled whether these 
are indigenous or introduced plants. Cotton would certainly seem to be 
indigenous in Negroland, as also on the Shiré, or Shiri, but it was also, 
ho doubt, imported from India in those remote times when, as Heeren 
has clearly shown, the course of Indian trade lay both by caravans from 
Northern India and by boats up the Euphrates, whence the commodities 
of India crossed over to Syria by Tadmor or Palmyra (2 Chron. viii. 4), 
as also by the Red Sea to Egypt. Cotton was, we have seen, manifestly 
known to the Hebrews in the time of Esther (n.c. 500). 

Herbaceous cotton is cultivated in many parts of Syria. We have 
seen it successfully cultivated north of Aleppo, especially near Azass, on 
limestone plains with a clear sunny exposure and little moisture, at an 
elevation of from eight hundred to one thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. Mr. Gibbs notices the coast of the Mediterranean, and along 
the Comachio, north of Ravenna, the coast of Salonica, and Tarsus, as 
promising cotton-lands. There is no doubt that the Aleian plain of 
old, in Cilicia, could be made to constitute a most productive cotton- 

owing district; it is already partly marsh, and could be irrigated by 
the waters either of the Sarus or the Cydnus (the Jaihtin and Saihfn 
of the Turks). Ibrahim Pasha introduced the cultivation of sugar at 
Adana, on the same plain. So also with regard tothe marshy plain of 
Koniyah, and the other swamps of Asia Minor, which might be re- 
claimed at a comparatively trifling expense. At present the district 
round Smyrna is the most noted cotton-producing part of Turkey, the 
plantations being chiefly situated on the plains of rising grounds which lie 
parallel to the river Meander and rivers descending from the great chain 
of the Sultan Tagh. In ancient days, the country round Ephesus was 
noted for its cotton wool, and it is still unequalled by any other descrip- 
tion of fibre for particular uses. 

It is, however, to the great alluvial tracts of Babylonia, Chaldea, and 
Susiana, that we would especially call attention as probably among the 
most promising for cotton cultivation in the whole world. The climate, 
the clear sunlight, the moisture, yet permeability of soil, combined with 
the equable temperature that is found to be most propitious to the 
growth of the cotton-plant, are all to be met with here. The soil is in 
part a clayey alluvium, in part gravelly, in others composed of banks of 
maritime sands with comminuted shells, and dried or wet lagoons. It is 
watered by the rivers Euphrates, Tigris, and Karun, and by canals de- 
rived from these, and which might be increased for the purposes of 
drainage and irrigation to almost any extent. There is every security 
for the investment of capital under the Turkish government, and it is to 
be hoped that a proximate opening of the old line to India will invite 





quality and of a yield equal to that of the American plantations, acre per acre, 
the total quantity produced is insignificant as compared to the total extent of the 
country capable of bearing cotton-crop. Mr. Gibbs also alludes to the tract of 
country north-west of Cairo on the line of the ancient canal towards Suez as most 
promising for the cultivation of cotton. It is, however, probable, he adds, that 
M. Lesseps will claim all this land as appertaining in some way or other to his 


great undertaking. 
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attention to the extraordinary advantages which are presented by these 
extensive and long-neglected lands. The climate is so equable, and the 
supply of water so constant, indeed, that not only woultl the production 
of cotton be of the heaviest, and the certainty of the crop always secure, 
but the climate is so beautiful, the soil so fertile, and the local features 
so peculiar, that three agricultural “ey might be raised per annum, or 
one crop of flax and one of cotton each year, without any application of 
manure whatever. 

Cotton was formerly grown in Ceylon, but Sir James Emerson Ten- 
nent (“ Ceylon,” vol. ii. p. 55) describes the crop as totally neglected in 
the present day. There are, however, along the coast, lagoons of shal- 
low depth, not difficult to drain and afterwards to irrigate, near which 
much cotton-ground might probably be laid out of great value and pro- 
ductiveness. 

Much attention has been attracted recently to Queensland as a field 
for cotton. (See “ Queensland, the Field for British Labour and Enter- 
prise, and the Source of England’s Cotton Supply. By George Wight.”) 
There is no doubt that Australia possesses, along the sea-shores, a mag- 
nificent and healthy climate, with rich land well adapted for cultivation, 
and, in pseninanervare | and New South Wales, for cotton, but there is fre- 
quently a total absence of rain, and irrigation would have to be provided 
for: there is also, as in so many other parts of the world where there 
are soils and climate awaiting cultivation, a want of labour, which 
might be removed by the introduction of Coolies. It is to be — 
for a variety of reasons, that such impediments in the way of develop- 
ment may be overcome, and that Queensland may yet answer the expec- 
tations of the most sanguine. ; 

The really great fields for cotton cultivation are the valleys of the 
great rivers of intertropical countries, where suitable soi! (not too humid) 
and exposure can be obtained. Prominent among these we may notice 
the valleys of the Nile, of the Euphrates and Tigris, of the Indus, of 
the Ganges, and the Burramputah, of the Irrawaddy, of the Maynam 
and Maykiang, and of the great rivers of China, as also of the great 
intertropical rivers of the New World. The natural advantages of 
these great rivers would be materially promoted by the system of “ bar- 
rages,” or of impounding and distributing their waters, and by forming 
embankments for protecting land from the periodic inundations of 
tropical rivers, as is already done by the natives on the Euphrates, and 
by other processes of irrigation, which will be found entered upon at 
length in Mr. Gibbs’s work. 

In India alone, along the coast from Cape Comorin, latitude 8 deg. 
north, to the northern Circars, following the coast by the great Chilca 
Lake as far north as Ballasore, latitude 2 deg. 30 min., there are lands 
more or less capable of cultivation for cotton, with the advantage of con- 
tiguity to the sea, and within reach of sweet water for irrigation. These 
lands cannot, after excluding waste, be less than eight hundred miles in 
length, may average ten wide, and are similar in most respects to the 
American and West Indian cotton coast, only differing from that coast 
in respect to rainfall, which is more periodic than in America, and which 
is the great drawback to the growth of cotton in India. This drawback 
may, however, be remedied by draining and irrigation ; increase of pro- 
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duce may be obtained by deep ing; and it is not excessive to state 
that five million of acres along the east coast of the peninsula alone might be 
brought into cultivation for alternate crops of cotton, flax, and corn. The 
river Indus, in its upper levels, affords vast scope for improvements by the 
introduction of perfect systems of irrigation, more ially in the districts 
of the Punjab, on and Scindh. Farther inland there are other great 
tracts of country, or rather higher levels, also valuable for cotton-grow- 
ing, on which irrigating water could be mechanically lifted, during the 
dry season, with great facility, and distributed over the surface by canals 
or other artificial means.* 

It is, however, utterly useless in discussions having reference to culti- 
vation of cotton in India to state the amount of acreage available for the 
growth of that important staple, because by the cultivation of the vast 
extent of surface of either of the two descriptions of land alluded to, the 
present amount of supply of cotton from all parts of the world could be 
doubled if that proceeding was deemed advisable or necessary. The 
amount of cotton which may be grown is only a question of capital, com- 
bined with the exercise of judgment in expending or investing that 
capital, together with the introduction of those mechanical agencies to 
abridge labour which are so well understood in this country. 

The statement made by Mr. Cobden in the House of Commons, that 
it is no more the duty of the cotton-spinners to supply themselves with 
cotton than it is the duty of the flour millers to grow their own wheat, or 
of shipowners to grow their own timber, was one of those shallow 
sophisms which has, as is usual in the present day, met with great ap- 
plause from the unthinking and inconsiderate. Can it be possible that 
the man, whose existence depends upon the supply of a given article, can 
be indifferent to that supply? The extension of the cotton manufacture 
may have been forced upon individuals by the supply, and upon that they 
have surrounded themselves by centres of population which have to be 
supported by others the moment that supply fails. Isit an act of wisdom, 
to say nothing more severe, to repudiate any sympathy with where that 





* Although the observations made here are correct in the main, and embrace 
the genera! features of cotton cultivation in India, the variety in the details are 
very great indeed—so much so that it is impossible to attempt even a synopsis of 
them in a notice like the present. There are many interesting specimens of Indian 
cotton (against which some persons have attempted to create an unjust prejudice) 
in the International Exhibition, and Mr. Dowleans’ excellent ‘“ Official Classified 
and Descriptive Catalogue of the Contributions from India” is accompanied by 
remarks made by local assessors, collectors, and others, from which it appears that 
cotton is grown in many districts where jungle has been burnt, in the mulberry- 
fields of others, as also where no irrigation or manure is required, as in Sylhet and 
Cachar; different varieties of cotton-plant are also cultivated, apd seed from New 
Orleans and Egypt has been supplied by the Manchester Cotton-Supply Asso- 
ciation, whose subscribers cannot be supposed to be solely interested in slave- 
grown cotton; but it seems from the experiments of Mr. Blechynden and others 
that better results will be obtained by improvement in the cultivation of the in- 
digenous cotton-plants, whether annuals or perennials, than by the cultivation of 
foreign species or varieties. Although this point cannot be considered as yet 
positively determined, still theory and practice are so much in favour of it that 
we would ward off speculatiors that may end in disappointment, the more espe- 
cially as India is one of the oldest growing countries of native cotton in the 
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Cotton Cultivation. 21 
supply was or is to be derived, when those who lived by it are sufferi 

the pangs of poverty and distress? But the fact is, that the manufac- 
turers have never been asked to become cotton cultivators. All that has 
been pointed out has been to give different countries fair play, and, when 
they can do so judiciously, advance capital in opening new cotton dis- 
tricts, as, for example, Central Africa. Mr. Cobden and his friends 
might retort, “They have done this in Algeria. The investment is about 
as judicious as the declaimer of interest in the supply.” They have also 
been asked to condescend to send money and buyers, in face of the pre- 
sent distress, to countries where the article is grown. For example, they 
have been told that, in India, the native landowner will not grow cotton 
unless he has a contract, or a buyer near him. But the manufacturers 
will not take the trouble to do so, or, what appears more likely, will not 
incur the risk of loss which might fall upon them if those three million 
bales, the existence of which Mr. Cobden firmly believes in, were sud- 
denly liberated. In the mean time, according to Mr. Saunders, late 
cotton commissioner, when the Indian landowners were asked if they in- 
tended to increase the cultivation of cotton, they replied, “ Sahib, we 
hear of high prices, but there are no buyers or contractors here. When 
the sahibs want indigo, or sugar, or oil-seeds, they come among us and 
build kothees (factories), make advances and contracts; but in the case 
of cotton, which is said to be so much wanted, there is not a single sahib 
buyer or contractor. No, there is something wrong. We won’t grow 
more than we want for ourselves or our native merchants.”” The manu- 
facturer steadily declines to send out his agent; the Indian landowner as 
steadily declines to increase his cotton cultivation. The latter is no 
sufferer, for he continues to grow his indigo, sugar, and cereals, and will 
grow cotton when a local demand arises for it, and is quite indifferent 
whether that demand comes in one year, or in ten years, or at all. But 
what is the position of the former?—a ruined trade, and a starving popu- 
Jation around him. One-tenth of the funds required to support that 
population during the cessation of the cotton manufacture would suffice 
to establish agencies in Berar and the North-West Provinces that would 
increase in one season the present production by a million of bales, and, 
in process of time, would produce sufficient cotton to supply all the wants 
of England. The principal point where such agencies ought to be esta- 
blished are Mirzapore, Jubbulpore, Calpee, Banda, Cawnpore, Futtey- 
ghur, Etawah, and Patras. The government of India is making roads 
in every direction ; the railroads are fast approaching completion; the 
rulers of native states are removing the transit duties on cotton; they 
are even making roads through their territories; and the capitalist alone 
is wanted to cause the production of cotton. The conduct of the cotton 
lords in this matter has been, indeed, of so strange a character as to have 
led many to believe that they are interested by contracts, mortgages, or 
otherwise, in the produce of slave labour. The law of supply and demand, 
whether with or without the aid of government—an aid which has like- 
wise been claimed in the matter—will no doubt eventually come into 
operation ; but so diverse are the feelings at work, so uncertain the suc- 
cess of a venture which it is erroneously supposed may be upset in a 
moment by the revival of production in the Southern States of North 
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America, and go deeply are the interests of the cotton manufactures of 
Great Britain involved in those of the cotton-growing countries of 
America, that it is fearful to contemplate what a possible amount of 


suffering the manufacturing classes may have to undergo ere a new state 
of things is induced. 


An interesting conference has been held, since the above was written, 
at the council-room of the Horticultural Society, of deputies from the 
Manchester Cotton-Supply Association, and of commissioners and other 
representatives of countries showing cotton samples in the International 
Exhibition ; the chief features of which, additional to what has been 
stated above, were that M. Devincenzi declared that there were 1,500,000 
acres available for the cultivation of cotton in Italy, capable of producing 
1,500,000 bales annually. M. Gerstenberg stated that Ecuador had 
lands at 1s. per acre that with Granada could supply the whole world. 
M. Ferro stated that Malta, which produced 250,000 Ibs. of cotton last 
year, would produce 1,000,000 Ibs. this year. Mr. Mangles stated that 

Yestern Australia could produce cotton worth 3s. to 3s. 6d. per pound ; 
and Mr. Cowper and Mr. Hodgson stated that companies had been 
formed in New South Wales and Queensland. Mr. Morris declared that 
the Mauritius could produce large quantities at 6d. per pound, which is 
the price sought for by manufacturers. Dr. Forbes Watson, who has 
published an interesting paper, illustrated by an excellent map, in the 
Journal of the Society of Arts, No. 331, declared that India could pro- 
duce cotton at 2d. or 24d. per pound; but others aver that until the 
rayahs of India are convinced that it is more to their interest to cultivate 
cotton than indigo, sugar, or other raw materials, the manufacturers will 
not get the article for the want of which their mills are now at a stand- 
still. In the mean time, the interference of government, advocated by 
the politicians of the Manchester School, has been shown to be most fal- 
lacious and reprehensible from Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations.” 
The Nawab of Surat is said to be cultivating cotton largely. Mr. 
Ridgway declared that large quantities could be grown in Auckland; and 
the Portuguese government are making liberal offers to those disposed 
to enter into the growth of cotton in Angola and other Portuguese 
settlements on the coast of Africa. There are thus plenty of districts in 
which to speculate, and adventurers may—let what will be said upon the 
subject—feel assured that the Southern States of America will not pro- 
duce as they did of yore for a long time yet—if ever. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 


Part THE TWELFTH. 
I. 


A WELCOME HOME, 


THE return of a husband, popularly supposed to be dead and out of 
the way for good, may be regarded by the wife as a charming blessing of 
some special providence, or as a source of annoying embarrassment, ac- 
cording to the lady’s private feelings on the ma bf There’s no doubt 
that Charlotte Pain looked upon it, and most unmistakably so, in the 
latter light. Charlotte knew, better than the public, that Mr. Rodolf 
Pain was not dead ; but she had fully believed him to be as surely out of 
her way as though death and some safe metropolitan cemetery had irre- 
vocably claimed him. Whatever trifling accident may have happened to 
put Mr. Rodolf Pain and the British criminal law at issue, Charlotte, at 
any rate, had assumed it one not to be conveniently got over, except by 
the perpetual exile of the gentleman from the British shores. When the 
little affair had occurred, and Mr. Rodolf had saved himself and his 
liberty by only a hair-breadth, choosing a foreign exile and a false name 
in preference to some notoriety at a certain court (a court which does 
not bear a pleasant sound, ail rises ominous and dark and gloomy in 
the heart of the City; which holds an hour’s festival now and then on a 
Monday morning, when the sober part of London are breakfasting, and 
the curious part are flocking to the scene in shoals, in the gratification of 
their eyes and their minds), it had pleased Charlotte and those connected 
with her to give out that Mr. Rodolf Pain had died. In Mr. Rodolf 
Pain’s going out of the world by death, there was certainly no disgrace, 
provided that he went out naturally ; that is, without what may be called 
malice prepense on his own part. But, for Mr. Rodolf Pain to be com- 
pelled to make his exit from London society after another fashion, was 
quite a different affair—an affair which could never have been tolerated 
by Charlotte: not on his score, but on her own. Any superfluous con- 
sideration for him, Charlotte had never been troubled with. Before her 
marriage, she had regarded him in the light of a nonentity; since that 
ceremony, as an encumbrance. Therefore, on the whole, Charlotte was 
tolerably pléased to get rid of him, and she played her réle of widow 
to perfection. No inconvenient disclosure, as to the facts of his 
hasty exit, had come out to the public, it having ye happened 
that the transaction, or transactions, which led to it, had not been 
done in his own name. To describe Charlotte’s dismay when he re- 
turned, and she found her fond assumption of his perpetual exile to have 
been a false security, would take a cleverer pen than mine. No other 
mistortune, known to earth, could have been looked upon by Charlotte 
as so dire a calamity. The blowin -up of Prior’s Ash, herself included, 
by some sprung mine, or the swallowing ie down by an earthquake, 
would have been little, in comparison. 
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It certainly was not pleasant to be startled by a faint tap at the un- 
screened window, while she sat under the chandelier, busy at what she 
so rarely attempted, some useless fancy-work. Yet that was the uncere- 
monious manner in which her husband made his return known to her. 


Charlotte was expecting no visitors that night. It was the night of 


George Godolphin’s dinner-party, at which Mr. Verrall had not appeared, 
having started for London instead. When the tapping came, Charlotte 
turned her head full towards the window in surprise. Nobody was in 
the habit of entering that way, save free-and-easy George Godolphin ; 
he would, now and then: sometimes Mr. Verrall. But Charlotte knew 
of George’s dinner, and Mr. Verrall was away. She could see nothing 
of the intruder: the room was ablaze with light; outside, it was, com- 
paratively speaking, dark ; and the window was also partialiy shaded by 
its lace curtains. 

The tapping came again. ‘ Very odd!” thought Charlotte. “Come 
in,” she called out. 

Nobody came in. There was no response at all to it for a minute or 
two. Then there came another timid tapping. 

Charlotte’s dress was half covered with cotton. She had been ravel- 
ling out a crochet mat, and the long line of cotton rested upon her. 
She rose, let the cotton and the mat (what remained of it whole) fall to 
the ground, walked to the window, and opened it. 

At the first moment she could see nothing. It was bright moonlight, 
and she had come from the blazing, yellow, garish light inside, beside 
which that outer light was so cold ~ pure. Not for that reason could 
she see nothing, but because there appeared to be nothing to see. She 
ranged her eyes in vain over the terrace, over the still landscape beyond. 

** Charlotte!” 

It was the faintest possible voice, and close to her. Faint as it was, 
though, there was that in its tone which struck on every fibre of Char- 
lotte’s frame with dismay. Gathered flat against the walls of the Folly, 
making a pretence to shelter himself beyond a brilliant cape-jessamine 
which was trained there—as if hoping that any straggling eyes might 
take him for another jessamine—was the slight figure of a man. A 
mere shred of a man, with a shrinking, attenuated frame: the frame of 
one who has lived in some long and great agony, bodily or mental : and 
a white face that shivered as he stood. 

Not more white, not more shivering than Charlotte’s. Her com- 
plexion—well, you have heard of it, as one too much studied to allow 
any vulgar changes to come upon it, in a general way. But there are 
moments in a lifetime when Nature asserts her supremacy, and Art slinks 
down before her. Charlotte’s face turned the hue of the dead, and 
Charlotte’s dismay broke forth in a low, passionate wail. It was Rodolf 
Pain, 

A moment of terrified bewilderment ; a torrent of rapid words ; not of 
sympathy, of greeting, but of anger; and Charlotte was pushing him off 
with her hands, she neither knew nor cared whither. It was dangerous 
for him to be there, she said. He must go. 

“ T'll go into the thicket, Charlotte,” he answered, pointing to the close 
trees on the left. “ Come to me there.” 


He glided off towards it as he spoke, keeping under cover of the walls. 
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Charlotte, feeling that she should like to decline the invitation had she 
dared, enveloped her head and shoulders in a black shawl, and followed 
him. Nothing satisfactory came of the interview—except recrimination. 
Charlotte was in a towering passion that he should have ventured back at 
all; Rodolf complained that between them all he had beeh made the 
scapegoat. In returning home, she caught sight of George Godolphin 
approaching the house, just as she was about to steal across the lawn. 
Keeping under cover of the trees, she got in-doors by a back entrance, and 
sat down to her work in the drawing-room, protesting to George, when 
he was admitted, that she had not been out. No wonder her face looked 
white ! 

Her interviews with Rodolf Pain appeared to be ill chosen, On the 
following night she met him in the same place : he had insisted upon it, 
and she did not dare refuse. More recrimination, more anger; in the 
midst of which, George Godolphin again broke upon them. Charlotte 
uttered a scream in her terror, and Rodolf Pain ran away. But for 
Charlotte’s laying her detaining hands on George, the returned man 
might have been discovered then. 

A few days more, and that climax was to arrive. The plantation 
appearing unsafe, Rodolf Pain proposed the archway. There they should 
surely be unmolested: the ghostly fears of the neighbourhood and of 
Ashlydyat keeping that spot at bay. And there, two or three times, had 
Charlotte met him, when they were again intruded upon, and again by 
George. This time to some purpose. 

George Godolphin’s astonishment was excessive. In his wildest flights 
of fancy he had never given a thought to the suspicion that Rodolf Pain 
could be alive. Charlotte had been no more confidential with George 
than with the rest of the world. Making a merit of what could not 
well be avoided, she told him a few particulars now. 

For, when she looked back in her flight and saw that Rodolf Pain was 
fairly caught, that there was no further possibility of the farce of his 
death being kept up to George, she deemed it well to turn back. Better 
bring Aer managing brains to the explanation, than leave it to that 
simple calf, whom she had the honour of calling husband. The fact was, 
Rodolf Pain had never been half cunning enough, half rogue enough, 
for the work assigned him by Mr. Verrall. He—Mr. Verrall—had always 
said that Rodolf had brought the trouble upon himself, in consequence 
of trying to exercise a little honesty. Charlotte coincided in the opinion : 
and every contemptuous epithet cast by Mr. Verrall to the unfortunate 
exile, Charlotte fully echoed. 

George was some little time before he could understand the explana- 
tion, so much of it as was vouchsafed him. They stood under the shade 
of the archway in a group, Charlotte keeping her black shawl well over 
her head and round her face ; Rodolf, his arms folded, leaning against 
the inner circle of the stonework. 

“‘ What do you say sent you abroad ?” questioned George, somewhat 
bewildered. 

“It was that wretched business of Appleby’s,” replied Rodolf Pain. 
“You must have heard of it. The world heard enough of it.”’ 

‘“‘Appleby—Appleby? Yes, I remember,” remarked George. “A 
nice swindle it was. But what had you to do with it?” 
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“In point of fact, I only had to do with it at second-hand,” said 
Rodolf Pain, his tone one of bitter meaning. ‘It was Verrall’s affair— 
as everything else is. I only executed his orders.” 

“ But surely neither you nor Verrall had anything to do with that 
swindling business of Appleby’s!” cried George, his voice as full of 
amazement as the other’s was of bitterness. 

Charlotte interposed, her manner so eager, so flurried, as to impart the 
suspicion that she must have some personal interest in it. “* Rodolf, hold 
your tongue! Where's the use of reaping up this old speculative non- 
sense to Mr. George Godolphin ? He does not care to hear about it.” 

“T’d reap it up to all the world if I could,” was Rodolf's answer, 
ringing with its own sense of injury. ‘“ Verrall told me in the most 
solemn manner that if things ever cleared, through Appleby’s death, or 
in any other way, so as to make it safe for me to come back, that that 
hour he’d send for me. Well: Appleby’s dead ; has been dead these six 
months, and yet he leaves me on, on, on, there, in the New World, with- 
out so much as a notice of it. Now, it’s of no use your growing fierce, 
Charlotte! I'll tell Mr. George Godolphin if I please. I am not the 
ene slave you helped to drive abroad: the trodden worm turns at last. 

o you happen to know, sir, that Appleby’s dead ?” 

**T don’t know anything about Appleby,” replied George. “TI re- 
member the name, as being the one owned by a gentleman who was sub- 
jected to some bad treatment in the shape of swindling, by one Rustin. 
But what had you or Verrall to do with it?” 

“ Psha!” said Rodolf Pain. ‘ Verrall was Rustin.” 

George Godolphin opened his eyes to their utmost width. “N—o!” 
he uttered, very slowly, certain curious ideas begiuning to crowd into his 
mind. Certain remembrances also. 

“‘ He was.—Charlotte, I tell you it is of no use: JT will speak. What 
does it matter, Mr. George Godolphin’s knowing it? Verrall was the 
real principal—Rustin, in fact; I the ostensible one. And I had to 
suffer.” 

“Did Appleby think you were Rustin?” inquired George, quite 
bewildered. 

“ Appleby at one time thought I was Verrall. Oh, I assure you there 
were wheels within wheels at work there. Of course there had to be, to 
carry such a concern as that on. There have still. Verrall, you know, 
could not be made the scapegoat; he takes care of that—besides, it 
would blow the whole thing to pieces, any evil falling upon him. It fell 
upon me, and I had to suffer for it, and abroad I went. I did not grumble; 
it would have been of no use; had I stayed at home and braved it out, 
I should have been sent abroad, I suppose, at her Majesty’s cost { 

Charlotte interrupted, in an awful passion. ‘“ Have you no sense of 
humiliation, then, Rodolf Pain, that you tell these strange stories? Mr. 
George Godolphin, I pray you do not listen to him !” | 

**T am safe,” replied George. ‘ Pain can say what he pleases. It is 
safe with me.” 

* As to humiliation, that does not fall so much to my share as it does 
to another’s, in the light I look at it. I was not the principal ; I was 

only the scapegoat: principals rarely are made the scapegoats in that 
sort of business. Let it go, I say. I took the punishment without a 
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word : but, now that the man’s dead, and I can come home with safety, 
I want to know why I was not sent for.” 

«| don’t believe the man is dead,” observed Charlotte. 

“Tam as sure as sure can be, that he is,” said Rodolf Pain. “I was 
told it from a sure and certain source, somebody who came out there, and 
who used to know Appleby. He said the death was in the Zimes, and 
he knew it for a fact besides.” 

“ Appleby? Appleby?” mused George, his thoughts going back to a 
long-past morning, when he had been an unseen witness to Charlotte’s 
interview with a gentleman giving that name—which same gentleman 
had accosted him previously in the porch of Ashlydyat, mistaking it for 
the residence of Mr. Verrall. ‘I remember his coming down here 
once.” 

‘“‘T remember it too,” said Rodolf Pain, significantly, “and the passion 
it put Verrall in. Verrall thought his address, down oli had oozed out 
through my carelessness. The trouble that we had with that Appleby, 
first and last! It went on for years. The bother was patched up at 
times, but only to break out again; and to send me into exile at last.” 

“‘ Does Verrall know of his death ?” inquired George. 

-“ There’s not a doubt that he must know of it,” was the reply of Rodolf 
Pain, “ And here’s Charlotte says she won’t ask Verrall, and won’t tell 
him Iam here! He came home to-day.” 

Charlotte had resumed her walk underneath the archway: pacing there 
—as was remarked before—like a restrained tiger. She took no notice 
of Rodolf’s last speech. 

“Why not tell Verrall yourself that you are here ?” was the sensible 
question of George. 

** Well—you see, Mr. George Godolphin, I’d rather not, so long as 
there’s the least doubt as to Appleby’s eg I feel none myself: but 
if it should turn out to be a mistake, my appearance here would do good 
neither for me nor for Verrall. Aud Verrall’s a dangerous man to cross. 
He might kill me in his passion. It takes a good deal to put him in one, 
but when it does come it’s like a tornado.”’ 

“You acknowledge there is a doubt of Appleby’s death, then!” sar- 
castically cried Charlotte. 

“Well, I say that it’s just possible. It was the not being fully cer- 
tain that brought me back in this clandestine way. What I want you 
to do is to ask Verrall if Appleby’s dead. I believe he will answer 
‘Yes.’ ‘Very well,’ then you can say, ‘ Rodolf Pain’s come home.’ 
And if——” 

“ And if he says ‘ No, he is not dead,’ what then?” fiercely inter- 
rupted Charlotte. 

‘Then you can tell me privately, and I must depart the way I came. 
But I don’t depart without being satisfied of the fact,” pointedly added 
Mr. Pain, as if he had not entire and implicit reliance upou Charlotte’s 
word. “My firm belief is that he is dead, and that Verrall will tell 
you he is dead. In that case I am a free man to-morrow.” 

Charlotte turned her head towards him, terrible anger in her tone, in 
her face. “ And how is your reappearance to be accounted for to those 
who look upon you as dead ?” 

“TI don’t care how,” indifferently answered Rodolf. “I did not 
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spread the report of my own death. If you did, you can contra- 
dict it.” 

“If I did do it, it was to save your reputation,” returned Charlotte, 
scarcely able to speak for passion. 

“ J know,” said Rodolf Pain. “You feared something or other 
might come out about your husband, and so thought you'd kill me off- 
hand. Two for yourself and one for me, Charlotte.” 

She did not answer. 

“If my coming back is so annoying to you, we can live apart,” he 
resumed. ‘“ You pretty well gave me a sickener before I went. As 

know.” 

“This must be an amusing dialogue to Mr. George Godolphin!” 
fumed Charlotte. 

“ May be,” replied Rodolf Pain, his tone one of sad weariness. “I 
have beeti so hardly treated between you and Verrall, Charlotte, that I 
don’t care who knows it.” 

“ Where are you staying?” asked George, wondering: whether the 
shady spots about Ashlydyat sheltered him in the day as well as in the 
night. 

“t Not far away, sir. At a roadside inn,” was the answer. “ Nobody 
knew me much, about here, in the old days: but, to make assurance 
doubly sure, I only come out in the evening. Look here, Charlotte. 
If you refuse to ask Verrall, or to help me, I shall go to London, and 
get the information there. I am not quite without friends in the great 
town: they’d receive me better than you have.” 

“J on tn you did not go there at once,” snapped Charlotte. 

*‘ It was natural that I should go first where my wife was,” returned 
Rodolf Pain. “Even though she had not been the most affectionate of 
wives to me.” 

Charlotte was certainly not showing herself particularly affectionate 
then, whether she had, or not, in the past days. Truth to say, what- 
ever may have been her personal predilection or non-predilection for 
the gentleman, his return had set all her fears on the tremble. His 
personal safety was imperilled; and, with that, disgrace loomed in 
ominous attendance; a disgrace which would be reflected upon Char- 
lotte. Could she have sent, Rodolf Pain flying on some impossible 
electric wires to the remotest region of the known and unknown globe, 
she would have done it then. 

Leaving them to battle out their dispute alone, George Godolphin 
bent his steps to Lady Godolphin’s Folly. Walking over the very Sha- 
dow, black as jet, treading in and out amid the dwarf bushes, which, 
when regarded from a distance, looked so like graves. He gained the 
Folly, and rang. 

The servant admitted him to the drawing-room. It was empty as 
before. ‘Is Mr. Verrall not come in?” asked George. » 

“He is come in, sir. I thought he was here. I'll see for him.” 

George sat on alone. Presently the man came back. “ My master has 
retired for the night, sir.” 

“What! Gone to bed ?” cried George. 

‘* Yes, sir,” 

“ Did you tell him I had been here when he came in ?” 
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*T told him you had been here, sir.’ In fact, I thought you were here 
still. I did not know you had left.” 

“ Did Mr. Verrall tell you now that he could not see me ?” 

“ He told me to say that he had retired for the night, sir.” 

“Is he in bed?” questioned George. 

The servant hesitated. “He spoke to me through the door, sir. He 
did not open it.” 

George caught up his hat, the very movement of his hand showing 
displeasure. ‘*Tell your master that I shall be here the first thing in 
the morning. I want to see him.” 

He passed out, a conviction upon his mind—though he could scarcel 
tell why it should have arisen—that Mr. Verrall had not retired for the 
night, but that he had gone up-stairs merely to avoid him. The thought 
angered him excessively. When he had gone some little distance be- 
yond the terrace, he turned and looked at the upper windows of the 
house. There shone a light in Mr. Verrall’s chamber. “ Not in bed, 
at any rate,” thought George. He might have seen me if he would. I 
shall tell him——” 

A touch upon George’s arm. Some one had glided silently up. He 
turned and saw Charlotte. 

“ You will not betray the secret you have learnt to-night ?’’ she pas- 
sionately whispered. 

“Ts it likely ?” he asked. 

“He is only a fool, you know, at the best,’? was her next compli- 
mentary remark. ‘ But fools give more trouble sometimes than sage 

eople.” 
. : You may depend upon me,” was George’s rejoinder. ‘ Where 
is he P”’ 

“ Got rid of for the night,” said Charlotte, in a terribly explosive tone. 
* Are you going in to see Verrall ?” 

“No. Verrall declines to see me. Iam going home. Good night.” 

“Declines to see you? He is tired, I suppose. Good night, George.” 

George Godolphin walked away at a sober pace, reflecting on the 
events of the day—of the evening. That he had been intensely surprised 
by the resuscitation of Rodolf Pain was indisputable; but George had 
too much. heavy care upon him to cast after it more than a passing 
thought, now that the surprise was over. Rodolf Pain held a very small 
space in the estimation of George Godolphin. Charlotte had just said he 
was a fool: probably George shared in the opinion. | 

But, however much he felt inclined to dismiss the gentleman from his 
mind, he could not so readily dismiss a certain revelation made by him. 
That Rustin was Verrall, ‘Whoever “ Rustin” may have been, or what 
may have been his influence on the fortunes, good or ill, of Mr. George 
Godolphin, it boots not very closely to inquire. That George had had 
dealings with this “ Rustin’—dealings which did not bear for him an 
pleasant reminiscence—and that George had never in his life got to 
see this Rustin, are facts sufficient for us to know. Rustin was one of 
those who had contrived to ease George of a good deal of superfluous 
money at odd times, leaving only trouble in its place. Many a time had 
George prayed Verrall’s good offices with his friend Rustin, to hold over 
this bill; to renew that acceptance, Verrall had never refused, and his 
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sympathy with George and abuse of Rustin were great, when his me- 
diation proved—as was sometimes the case—unsuccessful. To hear that 
this Rustin was Verrall himself, opened out a whole field of suggestive 
speculation to George. Not pleasant speculation, you may be sure. 

He sat himself down, in his deep thought, on that same spot where 
Thomas Godolphin had sat, the evening of George’s dinner-party, the 
broken bench, near the turnstile. Should he weather the storm that was 
gathering so ominously above his head? Was that demand of Lord 
Averil’s to-day the first rain-drop of the parting clouds? In sanguine 
moments—and most moments are sanguine to men of the light tempera- 
ment of George Godolphin—he felt not a doubt that he should weather 
it. There are some men who systematically fling care and gloom from 
them. They cannot look trouble steadily in the face: they glance aside 
from it; they do not see it if it comes; they imbue it with the rose hues 
of hope: but, look at it, they do not. Shallow and careless by nature, 
they cannot feel deep sorrow themselves, or be too conscious of any wrong 
they inflict on others. They may bring ruin upon the world, but they 
go on jauntily in their way. George had gone on in his way, in an easy, 
gentlemanly sort of manner, denying himself no gratification, and paying 
little heed to the day of reckoning that might come. 

But on this night his mood was changed. Affairs generally were 
wearing to him an aspect of gloom: of gloom so preternaturally dark and 
hopeless, that his spirits were weighed down with it. For one thing, this 
doubt of Verrall irritated him. If the man had played him false, been 
holding the cards of a double game, why what an utter fool he, George, 
had been! How long he sat on that lonely seat he took no count: as 
long as his brother had, that past night. The one had been ruminating 
on his forthcoming fate—death ; the other was lost in the anticipation of 
a worse fate—disgrace and ruin. As he rose to pursue his way down the 
narrow and ghostly Ash-tree walk a low ery burst from his lips, like the 
one which had been wrung from Thomas in his physical agony. - 


II. 


THOSE BONDS AGAIN! 


A snort while elapsed. Summer weather began to show itself in 
Prior’s Ash, and all things, so far as anybody saw or suspected, were going 
on as smooth as glass. Not a breath of wind had yet stirred up the 
dangerous current ;-not the faintest streak of black had come yet in the 
fair sky, to indicate that a storm might be gathering. One rumour, 
however, had gone forth, and Prior’s Ash mourned sincerely, and trusted 
it was not true—the state of health of Thomas Godolphin. He attacked 
with an incurable complaint, as his mother had been? Prior’s Ash be- 
lieved it not. : 

He had returned from his visit to town with all his own suspicions 
confirmed. But the medical men had seemed to think that the fatal result 
might not overtake him yet, probably not for years. They enjoined 
tranquillity upon him, both of mind and body, and recommended him to 
leave the cares of business, so far as was practicable, to other people. 
Thomas smiled when he recited this piece of advice to George. “I had 
better retire upon my fortune,” said he, jokingly. 
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“Do so,” cried George, impulsively. ‘‘ That is—for a disagreeable 
consciousness came upon him, as he spoke, that Thomas's “ fortune,” if 
looked for, might be found more easy to talk of than to realise—“ you 
can virtually retire, by remaining quietly at Ashlydyat. Don’t come 
down to the bank. I can manage quite well without you.” 

Thomas shook his head. “ So long as I am at all capable, Ganege, I 
shall not give up. I believe it is my duty not to do so. If what the 
doctors say be correct—that I may live on in my present state, or nearly 
in my present state, for years —you may be an older and a wiser man by 
the time you are left alone. When you shall have gained grey hair, 
George, and a stoop in the shoulders, Prior’s Ash will be thinking you a 
stronger and a better man than I have ever been.” 

George made no reply. He knew which had been the best man, him- 
self or his brother. 

Everything, I say, seemed to go on in its old routine. Thomas Godol- 
phin came to hdsinabes not every day, but frequently. George gave his 
dinner-parties, and rode as much as ever with Charlotte Pain, What 
Charlotte had done with her husband, was her affair. He no longer dis- 
turbed the night stillness of the Dark Plain, or of Lady Godolphin’ 3 
Folly; and not a suspicion, of his unwelcome revival from the dead, had 
transpired beyond George Godolphin. Charlotte casually said one day to 
George that Redolf was in London. Perhaps he was. 

Yes, gay as ever, in the day, was George Godolphin. If he had care, 
he kept it to himself, and nobody saw or “suspected it. George was per- 
suadable as a child; seeing little farther than his own nose; and Mr. 
Verrall had contrived to lull the suspicions, awakened by the words of 
Rodolf Pain. Mr. Verrall had not remained long at Lady Godolphin’s 
Folly: he was soon away, and Charlotte had it to herself again, queen 
regnant. George had not forgotten to pay his evening visits there. 
There or elsewhere, he was out most evenings. And when he came in, 
he would go into the bank, and remain alone in the manager’s room, often 
for hours. 

One evening—it was the greatest wonder in the world—he had not 
gone out. At eight o’clock he had gone into the bank and shut himself 
in. An hour afterwards, Maria knocked, and he admitted her. 

George was at a large ‘table ; ; it was covered with account-books. Hard 
at work he appeared to be, making entries with his pen, by the light of 
his shaded lamp. ‘* How busy you are, George!” she cried. 

* Ay,” said he, pleasantly. “ Let ncbedy call me idle again.” 

“ Bat why need you do it, George? You had not used to work at 
night.” 

‘“ More work falls to my score, now Thomas docs not take his full 
share,” observed George. 

“Does it? I fancied neither you nor Thomas had much actual work 
todo. I thought you left it to the clerks. Isaac laughed at me one 
day, a long while ago, when I said something about your keeping the 
bat nk accounte. He asked me what I thot ight clerks were paid for.’ 

‘ Never mind Isaac. What have you come in for? To tell me you 
are dull ?—as yo , did last night.” . 

“No. But I do get to feel ve ry dull in an evening. You are scarcely 
ever with me now, George.” 
Sept. —Vo. CXXVI. NO. DI. 
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“ Business must be attended to,” responded George. “ You should get 
some visitors in.”’ 

“They would not be you,” was Maria’s answer, simply spoken. “I 
came to tell you now that papa is here. Have you time to come and see 
him ?” 

George knitted his brow. The prospect of entertaining the Reverend 
Mr. Hastings did not appear to have charms for him. Not that he 
allowed Maria to see the frown. She continued : 

* Papa has been talking about the Chisholm property. The money is 
paid over, and he has brought it here for safety.” 

“ Brought it to-night?” echoed George. 

“Yes. He said it might be an unprofessional mode of doing business, 
but he supposed you would receive it,” she added, laughing. 

“ Tow much is it?” cried George—all too eagerly, but that Maria 
was unsuspicious. 

“‘ Nine—let me see—yes, I think he said nine thousand pounds.” 

George Godolphin clésed the books before him, more than one of which 
was open, locked them up, put out the lamp, and accompanied his wife to 
the dining-room. 

“Will you let me lodge some money here to-night?” asked Mr. 
Hastings, as he shook hands. 

“As much as you like,” replied George, laughing. ‘ We can accom- 
modate an unlimited amount.” 

The rector took out a large pocket-book, and counted down some bank- 
notes upon the table. “ Brierly, the agent, brought it to me an hour 
ago,” he observed, “and I had rather your bank had charge of it than 
my house. Nine thousand, and forty five pounds, Mr. George.” 

‘George counted the notes after Mr. Hastings. “I wonder Brierly 
did not give a cheque for it,”” he observed. “ Did he bring the money 
over from Binham ?” 

“ He came over in his gig. He said it had been paid to him in money, 
and he brought it just as it was paid. I'll trouble you for a receipt, Mr. 
George.” 

George carried the money away and came back with the receipt. 
* It must be placed to your account, I suppose, sir,” he observed. 

“ Of course,” answered Mr. Hastings. “ You can’t place it to the 
credit of the little Chisholms. It is the first time I ever was left trustee,” 
he remarked, ‘‘ and I hope it will be the last.” 

“Why so?” asked George. 

“Why so? Because I like neither the trouble nor the responsibility. 
As soon as my co-trustee returns, the money is to be placed out on ap- 
proved security: until then, you must take the char ge of it. It is a poor 
sum, after all, compared with what was expected.” 

“Very poor,” assented George. “Js it all that the property has 
realised 7” 

“ Every shilling—except the expenses. And lawyers, and agents, and 
auctioneers, take care that they shall never be s slight,” added Mr. Has- 
tings, his lip curling with the cynical expression that was sometimes seen 
on it. 

It’s their trade, sir.” 

“Ay. What a cutting up of property it is, this forced selling of an 
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estate, through death!” he exclaimed. “ Many a time has poor Chisholm 
said to me, in his last illness, ‘ There’ll be hard upon twenty thousand to 
divide amongst them, when it’s all sold. ’ And there is not ten !” 

“IT suppose everything was sold ?” said George. 

“Everything. House, land, ricks as they stood, farming stock, cattle, 
and furniture: everything, even to the plate and the books. The will so 
expressed it. I suppose Chisholm thought it best.” 

«Where are the children, papa?”’ asked Maria. 

“The two girls are at school, the little boy is with his grandmother. 
I saw the girls last week when I was at Binham.” 

“ The boy is to be a clergyman, is he not, papa ?” 

The rector answered the question in a tone of rebuke. “ When he 
shall be of an age to choose, should he evince liking and fitness for the 
Church, then he is to be allowed to enter it. Not otherwise, Maria.” 

“ How is the property left?” asked George. 

‘It is to be invested, and the interest devoted to the education and 

maintenance of the three, the boy being allowed a larger share of the 
interest than the girls. When the youngest, the boy, shall be of are, 
the principal is to be divided equally between them. Such are the 
terms of the will.” ) ) 

‘‘ What is it to be invested in?” 

“ The funds, I suppose. It is left to the discretion of myself and Mr. 
Harknar. I shall let him decide: he is more a man of business than 
I am.” 

So they talked on. When Mr. Hastings, a short while before, had 
found himself left guardian and co-trustee to the children of a friend just 
deceased, his first impulse had been to decline the trust. Eventually he 
had accepted it. The other gentleman named, Mr. Harknar, had gone 
on business to one of the Ionian Islands, but he was now shortly expected 
home. 

An hour the rector sat with them, talking of the orphan Chisholms, 
and of other matters. When he took his departure, George went again 
into the bank, and sat down to work at his books by the light of the 
shaded lamp. He was certainly more attentive to business by night 
than by day. 

Once more—it was on the afternoon of the following day—lIsaac 
Hastings entered the manager’s room to announce a visitor to Mr. 
George Godolphin. Lord Averil. 

George looked up: a startled expression crossing his face. It was 
instantly suppressed : but, not for his very life could he have helped its 
appearance in the first moment. 

* When did he come to Prior’s Ash ?” 

“IT don’t know,” replied Isaac. ‘I told him I was not sure but you 
were engaged, sir. I had thought Mr. Arkwright was with you. Lord 
Averil asked me to come and see: he particularly wishes to see you, he 
says. 

“JT am engaged,” replied George, catching at the excuse like a drown- 
ing man catching at a straw. “ That i is ”_—taking out his watch—*“ I 
have not time now to see him. Tell Lord Averil Tam particularly en- 
gaged.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 
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Isaac went out with the message, and Lord Averil departed, merely 
saying that he would call in again. The reappearance of Charlotte 
Pain’s husband could not have brought more dire dismay to that lady, 
than did this reappearance of Lord Averil at Prior's Ash bring to George 
Godolphin. 

Did he think Lord Averil would never favour Prior’s Ash with his 
presence again? It is hard to say what foolish thing he thought. A 
man, drowning by water, does catch at straws: and | a man, drowning 
by evil fortune, catches at fantasies equally frail and hopeless. Lord 
Averil had been in town for the last month. Once, during that time, 
he had written to have those deposited deeds sent up to him, about which 
he had spoken to Mr. George Godolphin. George had answered the 
letter with some well- framed . excuse. But now here was Lord Averil 
back at Prior’s Ash—back at the bank! Doubtless once more in quest 
of his deeds. 

George Godolphin put his hand to his weary brow. His ever con- 
stant belief was, that he should get straight in time. In time. To his 
sanguine temperament, time would prove the panacea for all his ills. If 
he could only stave off present difficulties, time would do the rest. That 
terrible difficulties were upon him, none knew better than he: but the 
worst difficulty, of all, would be this of Lord Averil’s, should exposure 
come. Short as George was of ready cash—it may seem a paradox to 
say it of a banker, but so it was—he would have ser aped together every 
shilling from every available corner, and parted with it, to have ensured 
the absence of Lord Averil from Prior’s Ash for an indefinite period. 

He pressed his hand upon his weary brow, his brain, within, working 
tumultuously. If he must see Lord Averil—and there could be no 
escape—what should be his plea for the non-production of those deeds ? 
It must be a plausible one. His thoughts were interrupted by a rap at 
the door. 

“Come in,” cried George, in a sadly hopeless tone. Was it Lord 
Averil back again ? 

It was only a note. A three-cornered miniature thing fastened by a 
silver wafer. No business communication, that. George knew the 
writing well. 


“Dear Mr. Georcr,—Will you ride with me to-day at half-past 
three, instead of four? I'll tell you my reason then. Lord A. is back. 
‘* Yours, 


a Ag 


George tore the note into fragments and flung them into the paper- 
basket. It was ten minutes past : these then. Glad of any excuse to be 
out of business and its cares, he hastened things away in his room, and 
left it. There were moments when George was tempted heartily to 
wish himself out of it for good, safe in some unapproachable island, too 
remote from civilisation to be visited by the world. But he did not see 
his way clear to get there. 

Look at him as he rides through the town, Charlotte by his side, and 
the two grooms behind! Look ‘at lis fine bay horse, | his gentlemanly 
figure Lndiogk at his laughing blue eyes, his wavy golden hair, at the gay 
smile on his lips as he turns to Ci harlotte! Can you fancy care an in- 
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mate of that man’s breast? Prior’s Ash did not. They were only con- 
tent to admire and envy their handsome and most attractive banker, 
George Godolphin. 

They rode by the bank. It was not often—indeed it was very rare— 
that they passed it in their rides. There were plenty of other ways, 
without choosing that. George never would have chosen it: perhaps 
he had the grace to think that his frequent rides with Mrs. Charlotte 
Pain need not be paraded so conspicuously before the windows of his 
wife. Charlotte, however, had a will of her own, and sometimes chose 
to exercise it. 

As good luck had it, or ill luck, or no luck at all, Maria happened to be 
at the drawing-room window to-day. Some ladies were paying her a 
visit, and Meta—who sometimes got indulged as an only child does get 
indulged—made one in the drawing-room. She eaught sight of her papa, 
forthwith climbed upon a chair to see him better, and leaned from the open 
window, clapping her hands. Papa! papa!” 

Maria sprang to her to hold her in. She was a child who had little 
sense of danger. Had George held out his arms then, and said, “ Jump 
out to me, Meta,” she would have taken the leap fearlessly. Maria caught 
her round the waist, and the visitors came forward to see. | 

Charlotte threw up a triumphant glance. One of those curiously 
triumphant glances that she was rather fond of giving Mrs. George Godol- 
phin. Maria bowed gravely. An idea—a faint idea, glancing at no ill 
—had been growing over her lately that her husband passed more time 
with Charlotte Pain than was absolutely necessary. George smiled at 
his wife, lifted his hat to the ladies by her side, and waved a kiss to 
Meta. 

The red blood had mautled in his cheek. At what? At Charlotte’s 
triumphantly sauey look—which he had not failed to cateh—or at his 
wife’s grave one? Orat the sight of a gentleman who stood on the pave- 
ment, saluting them as they passed? It was the Viscount Averil. George 
saluted again, and rode on with a smooth brow and a face bright as day. 

Considerably later; just before five, in fact, when the bank closed, Lord 
Averil presented himself at it again. Had Mr. George Godolphin re- 
turned? If so, could he see him ? 

Mr. George had not come in. Mr. Iurde came forward and inquired 
if it was anything that he could do for his lordship. 

Lord Averil had known Mr. Hurde a long while. He had seen him 
in his place there as long as he had banked with Godolphin, Crosse, and 
Godolphin. He supposed he was a confidential clerk: and, in point of 
fact, Mr. Hurde was so to a great extent. 

‘‘ You hold some bonds of mine,” said Lord Averil. ‘“ Bonds of some 
stock which Sir George Godolphin purchased for me. Did you know any- 
thing of it r” 

“T remember the transaction quite well, my lord,” replied Mr. Hurde. 

“IT want the bonds delivered up to me. Can I have them ?” 

“Certainly. Your lordship can have them whenever you please. They 
are in your case, in the strong-room.” 

“T should have liked them to-day, if possible,” replied Lord Averil. 

“There will be no difficulty at all, my lord. Mr. George Godolphin 
can deliver them to you as soon as he comes in.” 

“Will he be in soon, think you ?” 
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“ He is sure not to be very long, my lord. I have to see him before 
I leave.” 

“ Then I think I'll wait,’”’ said Lord Averil. 

He was shown into the bank parlour, and left there. At five the clerks 
quitted the bank: it was usual for them to do so. Mr. Hurde waited. 
In about a quarter of an hour George came in. 

A few minutes given to the business for which Mr. Hurde had Te- 
mained, and then he spoke. ‘“ Lord Averil is waiting to see you, sir. 

* Lord Averil ?”’ cried George, in a hasty tone. “ Waiting now?” 

“ He is in the parlour, sir. He asked if he could have his bonds given 
up to him. I said I thought he could, and he replied that he would 
wait.” 

“Then you had no business to say anything of the sort,” burst forth 
George, in so vehement a tone as to astonish the sober cashier. “ It may 
not be convenient to lay one’s hands upon the bonds at a minute’s notice, 
Hurde,” he more quietly added, as if he would soothe down or atone for 
his anger. 

“T he are in Lord Averil’s box in the strong-room, sir,”’ said the old 
clerk, supposing his master must have temporarily forgotten where the 
said bonds were placed. ‘ Mr. Godolphin was speaking to me about 
those bonds the other day.”’ 

“What about them?” inquired George, striving to put the question 
easily. 

“It was nothing particular, sir. He was only mentioning their in- 
creased value: how they had gone up in the market.” 

George saidno more. He turned from the office and halted before the 
door of the parlour. Halted to collect his brains. One hand was on the 
handle of the door, the other on his brow. Lord Averil rose, and shook 
hands cordially. 

‘*T am come to bother you again about my bonds, Mr. George. I 
don’t care to keep that stock, and the present is a most favourable oppor- 
tunity to sell.”’ 

“They'll go higher yet,’’ observed George. 

“Will they? ‘They tell me different in London. The opinion there, 
is, that they will begin to fall.” 

** All rubbish,” said George. “A canard got up on the Stock Ex- 
change.” 

** Well, 1 have made up my mind to sell,” observed Lord Averil. “I 
wrote to you from London to send me the shares up; but you did not 

seem to be in a hurry to do it. So I have come down for them.”’ 

George laughed. ‘‘ Come down for nothing but the shares? But you 
will make a stay ?” 

“No. 1 go up again to-morrow. I am not sure whether I shall re- 
turn here for the summer or not. Some friends of mine are going over 
to Canada for three or four months. Perhaps I may accompany them.” 

George devoutly wished his lordship could be off, there and then; and 
that the sojourn might last years, instead of months. **T wish J had the 
time to go there !” cuied he, aloud: “I'd start to-morrow.”’ 

* Will it be troubling you to give me the bonds, Mr. George ?” 

George sat a few moments, his head bent as if in thought. ‘“‘ The 
bonds?” he slowly cried. “ Your bonds? They were sent—yes, certainly, 
your bonds were sent to our agents in London.” 
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“My 5vads sent to your agents in London!’’ repeated Lord Averil, in 
surprise. “ What for?” 

George coughed. ‘‘ Some of our deposited deeds are kept there. Let 
me see ?” he continued, again plunging into thought. ‘*‘ Yes—yours were 
amongst those that went up. I remember.” 

“ But why not have told me this before ?” asked Lord Averil. “ Had 
you written me word, it would have saved me the journey down.” 

“To be sure,” acquiesced George. ‘ To tell you the truth, I never 
thought much about it, or where they were, until now.” 

“« Mr. Hurde told me they were here,” said Lord Averil. 

“ No doubt he thought so. They were here, until recently.” 

“7 shall have my journey back again, then!” cried his lordship. ‘ Will 
the town bankers give them up to me on my simple demand, or must 
they have*your authority ?”’ 

“T will write to them,” responded George. 

The viscount rose. Not a shade of suspicion had crossed his mind. 
But he could not help thinking that he should have made a better man 
of business than handsome George. ‘1 wish you had told me!” he in- 
voluntarily repeated. ‘‘ But I suppose,” he good naturedly added, * that 
my poor bonds are too insignificant to have much place in the thoughts 
of a man, surrounded by hundreds of thousands.” 

George laughed. He was walking with Lord Averil to the entrance 
door. They stood at it together when it was reached, the street before 
them. Lord Averil asked after Mr. Godolphin. 

“ He seems a little better,” replied George. ‘* Certainly no worse.” 

“J am glad to hear it. Very glad indeed. You will not forget to 
write to town, Mr. George.” 

“ All right,” replied George Godolphin. 


“SEE IT: BUT I CANNOT EXPLAIN IT.” 


Tue red light of the setting sun streamed upon the golden hair of 
Cecil Godolphin. She had strolled out from the dining-room to enjoy 
the beauty of the late spring evening, or to indulge her own thoughts, as 
might be. To the confines of the grounds strayed she, as far as those 
surrounding Lady Godolphin’s Folly; and there she sat down on the 
garden bench. 

Not to remain alone for long. She was interrupted by the very man 
upon whom—if the disclosure must be made—her evening thoughts had 
centred. He was coming up with a quick step on the road from Prior’s 
Ash. Seeing Cecil he turned off to accost her, his heart beating. 

Beating with the slight hill, or with the sight of Cecil? He best 
knew. Many a man’s heart has beaten at aless lovely vision, She wore 
her favourite attire, white, set off with blue ribbons, and hexgolden hair 
glittered in the sunlight. She nearly screamed with surprise. She had 
been thinking of him, it is true, but as one who was miles and miles 
away. In spite of his stormy and not long-past rejection, Lord Averil 
went straight up to her and held out his hand. Did he notice that her 
blue eyes dropped beneath his, as she rose to answer his greeting ; that 
the soft colour on her cheeks changed to a hot damask? 
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“T fear I have surprised you,” said Lord Averil. 

“ A little,” acknowledged Cecil. “ I did not know you were at Prior's 
Ash. Thomas will be glad to see you.” 

She turned to walk with him to the house, as in courtesy bound, Lord 
Averil offered her his arm, and Cecil condescended to put the tips of her 
fingers within it. Neither broke the silence; perhaps neither could ; and 
they gained the large porch of Ashlydyat. Cecil spoke then. 

“ Are you going to make a long stay in the country ?” 

“ A very short one. A party of friends are departing for Canada, and 
they wish me to make one. I think I shall.” 

“To Canada!’’ echoed Cecil. “ All that way!” 

Lord Averil smiled. “It sounds farther than it really is. I am an 
old traveller, you know.” 

Cecil opened the dining-room door. Thomas was alone. He had left 
the table, and was seated in his arm-chair at the window. A glad smile 
illumined his face when he saw Lord Averil. Lord Averil was one of 
the very few of whom Thomas Godolphin could have made a close friend. 
These close friends! Not above one or two, perhaps, can we meet with 
in a lifetime. Acquaintances many; but friends—those to whom the 
heart can speak out its inmost thoughts, who may be as our own soul— 
how few ! 

Cecil left them alone. She ran off to tell Janet that Lord Averil had 
come, and would perhaps take tea with them, were he invited. Thomas, 
with ideas more largely hospitable, was pressing dinner upon him. It 
eould be brought back at once. 

“| have dined at the Bell,” replied Lord Averil. ‘ Not any, thank 
you,” he added, as Thomas was turning to the wine. “I have taken all 
I require.” 

“ Have you come to make a long stay ?’’ inquired Thomas—like Cecil 
had done. 

“T shall go back to town to-morrow. Having nothing to do with 
myself this evening, I thought I could not spend it better than in coming 
to you. I am pleased to see that you are looking better.” 

“The warm weather seems to be doing me good,” was Thomas 
Godolphin’s reply, a consciousness within him how little better he really 
was. “ Why are you making so short a stay?” 

“ Well, as it turns out, my journey has been a superfluous one. Those 
bonds that you hold of mine brought me down,” coutinued Lortl Averil, 
little thinking that he was doing mischief by mentioning the subject to 
Mr. Godolphin. ‘I am going to sell out, and came down to get them.” 

“Why did you not write?” said Thomas. ‘* We could have sent them 
to you.” 

“I did write, a week or ten days ago, aud your brother wrote me word’ 
in answer that the bonds should be sent—or something to that effect. 
But they never came. Having nothing much to do, I thought I would 
run down for them. I also wanted to see Max. But he is away.”’ 

“I believe he is,” replied Thomas. ‘“ Have you got the bonds?” 

“It has proved a useless journey, I say,” replied Lord Averil. ‘“ The 
bonds, I find, are in town, at your agents’.” 

Thomas Godolphin looked up with surprise. “ They are not in town,” 
he said. ‘What should bring them in town? Who told you that ?” 
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“ Your brother George.” ‘a 

“ George told you the bonds were in town?” repeated Thomas, as if he 
could not believe his ears. 

“He did indeed; not three hours ago. Why? Are they not in 
town?” 

‘‘ Most certainly not. The bonds are in our strong-room, where they 
were first deposited. They have never been moved from it. What could 
George have been thinking of ?” 

“To tell you the truth, I did not fancy he appeared over certain him- 
self, where they were, whether here or in town,” said Lord Averil. * At 
length he remembered that they were in town: he said they had gone up 
with other deeds.” 

“He makes a mistake,” said Thomas. ‘He must be confounding 
your bonds with some that we sent up the other day of Lord Cavemore’s. 
And yet, I wonder that he should! Lord Cavemore’s went up for a par- 
ticular purpose, and George himself took the instructions. Lord Cave- 
more consulted him upon the business altogether.” 

“Then—if my bonds are here—can I have them at once?” asked Lord 
Averil. 

“You can have them thie instant the bank is open to-morrow morning. 
In fact, you might have them to-night if George should happen to be at 
home. I am sorry you should have had any trouble about it.” 

Lord Averil smiled. “ Speaking frankly, I do not fancy George is so 
much a man of business as you are. When I first asked for the bonds, 
nearly a month ago, he appeared to be quite at sea; not to know what I 
meant, or to remember that you held bonds of mine.” 

“ Did you ask for the bonds a month ago?” exclaimed Thomas. 

‘It’s about that time. It was when you were in London. George at 
last remembered.” 

“ Did he not give them to you?” 

“No. He said I almost forget what he said. That he did not 
know where to put his hands upon them, [ think, in your absence.” 

Thomas felt vexed. He wondered what could have possessed George 
to behave so unbusiness-like: or how it was possible for him to have 
blundered so about the bonds. But he would not blame his brother to 
Lord Averil. ‘ You shall have the bonds the first thing in the morn- 
ing,” he said. “I will drop a note to George, reminding him where 
they are, in case I am not at the bank early enough for you.” 

Unusually well felt Thomas Godolphin that evening. He proceeded 
with Lord Avetil to the drawing-room, to his sisters; and a very pleasant 
hour or two they all spent together. Bessy laughed at Lord Averil a 
great deal about his proposed Canada expedition, telling him she did not 
believe he was serious in saying that he entertained it. 

It was a genial night, soft, warm, and lovely, the moon bright again. 
The church clocks at Prior’s Ash were striking ten when Lord Averil 
rose to leave Ashlydyat. “If you will wait two minutes for me, I will 
go a little way with you,”’ said Thomas Godolphin. 

He withdrew to another room, penned a line, and despatched it by a 
servant tothe bank. Then he rejoined Lord Averil, passed his arm 
within his lordship’s, and went out with him. 
“Ts this Canada project a joke?” asked he. 
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“Indeed, no. I have not quite made up my mind to go. I think I 
shall. If so, I shall be away in a week from this. Why should I not 
go? I have no settled home, no ties.” 

“ Should you not—I beg your pardon, Averil—be the happier for a 
settled home? You might form ties. I think a roving life must be the 
least desirable one.” 

“Tt is one 1 was never fitted for. My inclination would lead me to 
home, to domestic happiness. But, as you know, I put that out of my 

wer,” 

a Foratime. But that is over. You might marry again.” 

“Ido not suppose I ever shall,” returned Lord Averil, feeling half 

rompted to tell his unsuspicious friend that his own sister was the 
ane “ You have never married,” he resumed, allowing the impulse 
to die away. - 

Thomas Godolphin shook his head. “The cases are different,” he 
said. “In your wife you lost one whom you could not regret ~ 

“ Don’t call her by that name, Godolphin !” burst forth Lord Averil. 

** And in Ethel 1 lost one who was all the world to me; who could 
never be replaced,”” Thomas went on, after a pause. ‘ The cases are 
widely different.” 

“ Ay, widely different,” assented Lord Averil. 

They walked on in silence, each buried in his own thoughts. At the 
commencement of the road, Lord Averil stopped, and took Thomas Go- 
dolphin’s hand in his. 

“ You shall not come any farther with me.” 

Thomas stopped also. He had not intended to go further. “ You 
will really start for Canada ?”’ 

“I believe I shall.” 

“Take my blessing with you then, Averil. We may never meet 
again in this world.” 

“ What !” exclaimed Lord Averil. 

“The medical men entertain hopes that my life may not be termi- 
nated so speedily: J believe that a few months will end it. 1 may not 
live to welcome you home.” 

It was the first intimation Lord Averil had received of Thomas Go- 
dolphin’s fatal malady. Thomas explained it to him. He was over- 
whelmed. 

“Oh, my friend! my friend! Cannot death be coaxed to s 
you?” he called out, in his pain. How many have vainly echoed the 
same cry ! ° 

A few more words, a long grasp of the lingering hands, and they 
parted. Thomas with a God speed; Lord Averil with a different 
prayer —a God save —upon his lips. The peer turned to Prior’s 
Ash ; Thomas Godolphin towards home. 

Not by the path he had come. He had brought Lord Averil down 
the broad open entrance to Ashlydyat; he turned to go round the path 
by the ash-trees in front of the Dark Plain. Possibly he had a mind 
to see whether the Shadow was abroad to night. 

Before he had well turned the corner of the trees, or had given more 
than a glance to the Black Shadow —for there it was—he heard 
hasty footsteps behind him. Looking round, he beheld Lord Averil. 
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Softened by the parting, by the tidings he had heard, an impulse had 
taken Lord Averil that he would speak of Cecil: and he turned back 
to do so. 

* Godolphin, I What's that ?” 

The great Black Shadow, stretching out there in the distance, had at- 
tracted the attention of Lord Averil. He stood with his forefinger ex- 
tended, pointing towards it. 

“ That is what they call the Shadow of Ashlydyat,”’ quietly replied 
Thomas Godolphin. 

Lord Averil had never before seen it. He had heard enough of it. 
Attentively regarding it, he did not for some time speak. 

‘Do you believe in it?” he asked at length. 

“ Believe in it ?’’ repeated Thomas Godolphin. “I believe that a dark 
Shadow does appear there on occasions. 1 cannot believe otherwise, with 
that ocular demonstration before me.”’ 

« And how do you account for it?” asked Lord Averil. 

‘“‘T have been all my life trying to do so. And have come to the con- 
clusion that there is no accounting for it.” 

“ But I have always treated the report as the most perfect folly,” re- 
joined Lord Averil. 

“Ay. No doubt. As I should do, but for that”—and Thomas 
Godolphin nodded towards the Shadow, on which the peer’s eyes were 
fixed with an intense stare. ‘ You and I are rational beings, Averil, not 
likely to be led away by superstitious folly; we live in an enlightened 
age, little tolerant of such. And yet, here we stand, gazing with dis- 
passionate eyes on that Shadow, in full possession of our sober judgment, 
It is there ; we see it: and that is all we can tell about it. The Shadow 
of Ashlydyat is ridiculed from one end of the county to the other ; spoken 
of—when spoken of at all—as an absurd superstition of the Godolphins. 
But there the Shadow is: and not all the ridicule extant can do away 
with the plain fact. I see it: but I cannot explain it.” 

‘* What do you do about it?” 

Lord Averil asked the question in his bewildered wonder. A smile 
crossed Thomas Godolphin’s lips as he answered it. 

“We do nothing. We can do nothing. We cannot prevent its 
coming; we cannot send it away when it comes; we cannot bring it if it 
does not come of its own accord. If I reasoned about it for a month, 
Averil, I could give no better explanation.” 

Lord Averil drew a deep breath, like oue awaking from a reverie. As 
Thomas Godolphin said: there was the Shadow, all plain to his eyes, to 
his senses: but of explanation of its cause, there was none: The little 
episode had driven away the impulse to speak of Cecil: and, after another 
—_ pressure, he finally turned away, and pursued his walk to Prior’s 

h. 

Another was also pursuing his walk to Pzior’s Ash ; indeed, had nearly 
gained it: and that was Thomas Godolphin’s messenger. Approaching 
‘ the bank residence, he distinguished some one standing at the entrance, 
and found that it was Mr. George Godolphin. 

“ What's this?” asked George. “ A letter?” 

** My master sent me down with it, sir.” 

George turned it about in his hand. ‘ Does it require an answer, do 
you know, Andrew ?” 
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“No, sir. My master said I need not wait.” 

The man departed, and George carried the note into the dining-room. 
Maria sat there, reading, underneath the chandelier. She looked pleased 
to see her husband, and closed the book. George had been out all the 
evening. He stood opposite Maria, and tore the noie open. 


“ Dear GeorGe,—Lord Averil’s bonds are in his case in the strong- 
room. How could you make such a mistake as to tell him they had gone 
to town? I send you word, lest he should call for them in the morning 
before I reach the bank. 

“ Ever yours, 
“ Tnomas GODOLPHIN.” 


Then the explosion must come! With a word, that was very like a 
groan, George crushed the paper in his hand. Maria heard the sound. 

** What is it, George ?”’ 

“Nothing. What? This? Only a note from Thomas.” 

He began whistling lightly, to cover his real feelings, and took up the 
book Maria had closed. ‘Is it entertaining?” asked he, turning over 
its pages. 

“Very. It isa nice book. But for having it to read, I should have 
been lying on the sofa. I have a very bad headache to-night.” 

** Go to bed,” responded George. 

“T think I must. Perhaps you will not like to come so early?” 

“* Never mind me. I have got an hour or two’s work to do in the bank 
to-night.” 

“Oh, George !”’ 

“ My dear, it need not keep you up.” 

“ George, I cannot think how it is that you have night-work to do !” 
she impulsively exclaimed, after a pause. ‘‘T am sure Thomas would not 
wish you to do it. 1 think I shall ask him.” 

George turned round, and grasped her shoulder, quite sharply. 
“ Maria !” 

His grasp, I say, was sharp, his look and voice were imperatively stern. 
Maria felt frightened: she scarcely knew why. ‘‘ What have I done, 
George?”’ she asked, timidly. 

“Understand me, please, once for all. What I choose to do, does not 
regard my brother ‘Thomas. I will have no tales carried to him.” 

“Why do you mistake me so?” she answered, when she had a little 
recovered her surprise. “ It cannot be well for you, or pleasant for you, 
to have so much work to do at night, and I thought Thomas would have 
told you not to do it. Tales! George, you know I should never tell 
them of you.” ; 

“No, no; I know you would not, Maria. I have been idle of late, 
and am getting up my work; that’s all: but it would not do to let 
Thomas know it. You—you don’t tell Isaac that I sit up at the books?” 
he cried, almost in an accent of terror. 

She looked up at him wonderingly, through her wet eyelashes. 
“Surely, no! Should I be likely to speak to Isaac of what you do? or 
to any one ?” 

George folded her in his arms, kissing the tears from her face. ‘ Go 
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to bed at once, darling, and sleep your headache off,” he fondiy whispered. 
‘7 will be up soon; as soon as I can.” 

He lighted her candle and gave it to her. As Maria took it, she re- 
membered something she wished to say to him. ‘ When will it be con- 
venient to you to give me some money, George ?” 

“ What for ?” 

“Oh, you know. For housekeeping. The bills are getting so heavy, 
and the ‘tradespeople are beginning to ask for their money. The servants 
want their wages, too. Would it not be better to pay regularly, as we 
used to do, instead of letting things run on so long ?” 

“Ay. I'll see about it,” replied George. 

George had got into the habit of giving the same answer, when asked 
by his wife for money. She had asked several times lately: but all the 
satisfaction she could get was, ‘I'll see about it.” Not a suspicion that 
his means were running short ever crossed her brain. 

She went up-stairs and retired to rest, soon falling asleep. Her head 
was heavy. ‘The household went to bed; George shut himself in the 
bank—as was his recent custom; and the house was soon wrapped in 

uiet—like a sober house should be. 

Two o’clock was striking from All Souls’ clock when Maria awoke. 
Why should she have awoke?—there was no noise to startle her. All 
she knew—and it is all that a great many of us know—was, that she 
did awake. 

To her exceeding astonishment, George was not in bed. Two o’clock ! 
—and he had said that he should soon follow her! A feeling of vague 
alarm stole over Maria. 

All sorts of improbable suggestions crowded on her imagination. 
Imaginations, you know, are more fantastic in the dark still night, than 
in the busy day. Had he been taken ill? Had he fallen asleep at his 
work ? Could he—could he have set the books and himself on fire? Had 
a golden crown been offered to Maria, she could not have remained there 
tranquil a minute longer. 

Groping about for her shoes and stockings she put them on, flung over 
herself a large warm dressing-gown, and stole down the stairs. Passing 
through the door that divided the dwelling from the bank, she softly 
turned the handle of George’s room, and opened it. Secure in the house 
being at rest, he had not locked the doors against interruption. 

The tables seemed strewed with books, but George was not then oc- 
cupied with them. He was sitting in a chair apart, buried—as it appeared 
—in thought, his hands and his head alike hanging listlessly down. He 
started up at the entrance of Maria. 

“I got alarmed, George,” she said, trying to explain her appearance. 
*T awoke suddenly, and finding you had not come up, I grew frightened, 
thinking you might be ill. It is two o’clock !” 

“ Whatever made you come down out of your warm bed?” reiterated 
George. ‘You'll catch your death.” 

«y got frightened, I say. Will you not come up now f’ 

“T am coming directly.” replied George. “Go back at once. You'll 
be sure to take cold.” 

Maria turned to obey. Somehow the dark passages struck on her with 
a nervous dread. She shrunk into the room again. 
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‘¢ ] don’t care to go up alone,” she cried. “I have no light.” 

“ How foolish!” he exclaimed. “I declare Maria, Meta would be 
braver !” 

Some nervous feeling did certainly appear to be upon her, for she burst 
into tears. George’s tone—a tone of irritation, it had been—was ex- 
changed for one of soothing tenderness, as he bent over her. “ What 
ails you to-night, Maria? I'll light you up.” 

*T don’t know what ails me,” she answered, suppressing her sobs. “ I 
have not felt in spirits of late. George, sometimes I think you are not 
well. You are a great deal changed in your manner tome. Have I 
—have I displeased you in any way ?” 

‘*“ You displeased me! No, my darling.” 

He spoke with impulsive fondness. Well had it been for George 
Godolphin had no heavier care been upon him than any little displeasure 
his wife could give. The thought occurred to him with strange bitter- 
ness. 

_ “Til light you up, Maria,” he repeated. “TI shall not be long after 
ou.” 

' And, taking the heavy lamp from the table, he carried it to the outer 

passage, and held it while she went up the stairs. Then he returned to 

the room and to his work—whatever that work might be. 

Vain work! vain, delusive, useless work! As you will soon find, Mr. 


George Godolphin. 





THE GLACIERS OF MONT BLANC. 
BY A PRIVATE OF THE 38TH MIDDLESEX (ARTISTS). 


Part II1].—Ascentr or Mont BLanc. 


AT a quarter-past twelve a.m. we were all ready for the start 
(except the German gentleman, who started later with his guides, and 
got no farther than the Grand Plateau), each separate party being 
tied together by ropes. There is only one lantern, which the forethought 
of Couttet had provided. Our party (thanks to the lantern, perhaps) 
took the lead, the post of honour—not that we kept it—we quietly 
yielded it towards daybreak, when the chief risk—if there was any—was 
over, and I had myself no desire to run a race to the summit, in which 
I should assuredly have been beaten. In front went a guide (Tournier) 
with the aforesaid lantern to search fora passage amongst the crevasses ; 
then came another guide (Jean Couttet); then myself. After me my 
third guide (Tiarraz), and after him Jean Marie Couttet, who conducted 
the caravan: we, in fact, were the “rank and file,” and he the “ super- 
numerary rank,”’ to keep us up to our work, the usual post of the principal 
guide. There was about ten feet stretch of rope between each of us. 
Looking back at the other party all strung together with ropes, at about 
an equal distance from one another, it appeared a long and imposing 
line. The snow was quite crisp and frozen, the night fine, but no moon. 
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The stars were shining bright, the “Great Bear’’ just over our heads, 
Onwards we trudged in solemn silence, not a word spoken by any one: 


To climb steep hills requires slow pace at first. 


On, on, on, over the ice and over the snow, upwards and onwards in one 
continuous, monotonous, “ melancholy slow” movement. In about two 
hours we were upon the Petit Plateau, where I halted the guides for about 
one minute, just to make a break in the monotony of this midnight march, 
this never-ceasing tramp, tramp, tramp up the snow. The Englishman 
I have spoken of who sketched on the Grands Muléts (and afterwards on 
the summit), now came up to take advantage of the light of the lantern 
to make his notes, some of which afterwards appeared in the J'imes at 
the latter end of August, under the initials “ A. A. R.” He was an agree- 
able, highly educated gentleman. Ido not feel myself at liberty to 
mention his name, as he seemed to have a horror of appearing in print ; 
but I trust that he will yet give the public in “ Peaks and Passes” the 
advantage of his observations and sketches made on Mont Blane, Monte 
Rosa, and the Jiingfrau, all of which and many others of the High Alps 
he has successfully sealed. 

Another hour’s toil up the continuous snow slopes brought us on to the 
Grand Plateau, at an elevation of about thirteen thousand feet—a vast 
and almost level plain, or rather ravine or basin of snow, which struck me 
as being well deserving its name, being exceedingly fine, extending to a 
great distance in one uniform dazzling surface of everlasting ice and snow. 

Here it would seem, by the accounts of others, to be usual to make a 
halt and to indulge in a breakfast ; but, alas ! no such good fortune awaited 
us; I was destined to eat my meals with Duke Humphrey to-day. On- 
wards and upwards, tramp, tramp seemed to be the preconcerted deter- 
mination of the guides, who perhaps were right after all in forbidding 
me to eat, although I did not think so at the time. I fear, good reader, 
you will be tired ere you reach the summit; you have still a long journey 
before you. 

Rude is the path thou’st yet to go, 
Snow-cliffs hanging o’er thee, 
Fields of ice before thee, 

O’er yon ice-bridge lies thy way, 

‘ow for the risk prepare thee, 
Safe it yet may bear thee, 
Though ’twill melt in morning’s ray. 


Thus far I had got on well, I may say right well, with but little feeling 
of fatigue, and no doubt whatever of success, though very hungry, being 
more wearied with the continued measured tread over the snow-slopes 
than anything else, and only slightly affected with the usual drowsiness 
felt by nearly all who make the ascent, and often attended with sickness, 
spitting of blood, &c. One of the three Englishmen I have previously 
alluded to, a fine, powerful young man in his prime, was here compelled 
to give in, being completely overcome with the above sensations of stupor 
and sickness, and with difficulty of breathing. He returned to the Grands 
Mulcts with two of the guides, to his bitter disappointment, for I was 
told by them that he took it much to heart. I was not aware, till long 
after, that he had returned, for I seldom looked back. Once when I did 
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so in the early stage of our proceedings, I saw one of the party slipping 
into a crevasse, and gradually disappearing right up to his shoulders, but 
as he was tied with a rope to his guides, he was safely extricated. 1 did 
not like the look of it, thinking that it might be my turn next, and never 
troubled myself to look back again, as I knew I could not render any 
aid, and might get unnerved. It soon came to my own turn, but ina dif- 
ferent way. We had got about a third across the Grand Plateau, which 
we reached about 3.30 a. m., when I seemed to be suddenly seized with 
a perceptible difficulty in drawing my breath, which kept on increasing 
as I advanced. It never Jeft me till within a short distance of the 
summit, which it still took four long hours to attain. 

Knowing the distance I yet had to go, and oppressed as I felt myself 
to be, I took Couttet aside, and told him that as I was already suffering 
it did not appear to me probable that I could reach the summit, and that 
I might as well give in at once as toil on any farther, only to give in at 
last. He looked earnestly at me, and with his eyes steadfastly fixed on 
mine, we seemed as it were at that moment to reach each other’s hearts. 
“Oh, sir, you'll reach the summit,”’ was his laconic reply. Not one ae 
word ‘passed between us, and heen that moment I was resolved, D. V. 
do so, in spite of anything I might suffer, provided that it did not sotually 
prostrate me. I even felt ashamed of the weakness I had betrayed, and 
never uttered another syllable about giving in, so implicit was the con- 
fidence I placed in Couttet, who consoled me by telling me that it was 
the usual fate of those who attempted the ascent to suffer from the 
rarefied air, and often to an extent far worse than myself, the perfect 
truth of which I have since ascertained by the various published accounts. 
The spitting of blood, vomiting, stupor, extreme palpitation of the heart 
and lungs, obliging some to lie down to draw breath, to say nothing of 
hands narrowly escaping being frostbitten, splitting headache, &c., * for 
chapter and verse of which I refer my readers to the said published 
accounts. 

It cannot be supposed that all men deal in fiction, and those few who 
have made the ascent with little or no suffering are the exception to the 
rule. I particularly mention the foregoing occurrence, as it is greatly to 


5 
the credit of Couttet. He would have nothing whatever to gain by per- 


suading me to go on, and would have saved himself four hours of severe 
toil, and suffering too (a kind of brow ague, common to all), had he ae- 
ceded to my suggestion of abandoning the enterprise. There was nowa 
momentary consultation of the guides, of the purport of which I was 
ignorant, but it was soon apparent that it was the selection of our route, 
and it was determined by Couttet, and carried by acclamation, to take the 
ancient and long abandoned route, that which immediately ascends above 
the rocks know: n as the Rochers Rouges, and which has seldom been 
traversed since Dr. Hammell’s unfortunate attempt, when, as is well 
know ‘m, an ays alanche swept away three of his guides, portions of whose 
remains were found last summer in the Glacier des Bossons (after an 
entombment of forty years), and the survivors (some still living, who re- 
cognised the mangled fragments of their comrades) themselves miracu- 
lously escaped a similar fate. A new route was struck out, riot long 
afterwards, by Sir Charles Fellowes, passing below the Rochers Rouges, 
by a passage known by the name of the Corridore. These two routes 
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reunite above the Rochers Rouges. The object of taking the abandoned 
route was to shorten the ascent, which it does considerably, although one 
gentleman writing to the Times says that when he took this route some 
years ago he was two hours longer, on account of the hardness of the ice, 
and the necessity of cutting steps, &c., which of course we had to do as 
well. We were two hours shorter. Under no circumstances, however, 
ought this route to be taken, except with the sanction of a most ex- 
perienced chef guide. Auguste Balmat told me afterwards that he 
thought it so extremely hazardous, that upon no consideration on earth 
would he ever be induced to take that route. It crosses the direct path 
of the avalanches, and as we passed over the débris of frozen masses of 
snow and ice, and wended our way though many a huge block, I confess 
that I looked wistfully up at the steep precipices of snow on our right, 
and was comforted when we lad passed them. ‘ All’s well that ends 
well.” But what a wilderness is this! Not a rock, not a stone, not a 
single thing on earth to be seen but snow and ice, ice and snow; and this 
in every direction, on the right hand and on the left, above and below, 
in truth 
The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around, 

for miles and miles together, for be it remembered that Mont Blanc is not 
far short of three miles in direct perpendicular height; what the actual 
mileage to the summit may be I know not. I should certainly think we 

rformed not less than thirty-five or forty miles, and what miles! Some 
~— estimated the actual ascent from Chamounix at upwards of fifty miles. 
I should fix it at thirty-five, or forty at most, not less than the one nor 
more than the other. Let any one look at Mont Blane from the valley, 
and imagine what the inclines must be, and the consequent zig-zags to 
attain the summit, which may be said almost to overhang the valley, for 
it seems to rise vertically above it. 

‘“* Revenons.A nos moutons.”’ The difficulty of breathing which I first 
experienced on the Grand Plateau became worse and worse as we ascended, 
and “vas accompanied with a most violent palpitation of the heart, which 
beat against my side as if it would come out of me. The feeling was 
most distressing; still I felt able to go on. It did not occasion any 
apparent feebleness in my limbs; my legs were firm under me; I never 
made one false step the whole way up nor down, not even in the foot- 
steps cut with the hatchet up the ice-slopes, where only the side of the 
foot could be planted, and but a bare hold in many places, and where 
the greatest caution was required, particularly at the turn of each zig- 
zag, to prevent a catastrophe to myself or others. Indeed, the only 
caution I received from Couttet throughout the whole ascent was when 
ascending one of these slopes, up which it was necessary to cut our way. 
He told me to be most careful how I planted my feet, and you may be 
assured I took the utmost pains not to break my neck or theirs. Al- 
though the organs of the heart and lungs were so violently and distress- 
ingly agitated, it did not, as I have remarked, affect the limbs, but never- 
theless I found myself compelled to halt every twenty or thirty paces for 
a second or two to regain breath, for which I was literally panting, and 
very audibly too. J cannot compare it to anything more truly than the 
panting of a dog on a hot summer’s day, except that my tongue did not 
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hang out of my mouth. To add to my troubles, my feet were fearfully 
cold, and I had the greatest dread of their being frostbitten, an occur- 
rence by no means uncommon. — In vain did I bury them, upon the advice 
of the guides, in the dry powdery snow; in vain did I at every step move 
the toes about to the best of my ability to restore circulation; and had 
we not shortly reached les Dermiers Roches, a solitary bleak rock jutting 
out of the ice—a perfect oasis amidst these “thrilling regions of thick- 


' ribbed ice’’—I know not what might have been the consequence. It lay 


a little to the left of our route, and the sun had just risen upon it. These 
men of progress would fain have passed it, but I made a frantic rush 
towards it, and throwing myself upon the rock sub Jove frigido, extended 
my feet, and made two of the guides, each with a baton, bastinado them 
right lustily. The sun had a little power, too, and I shall never forget 
the joy at seeing the snow begin to melt on my shoes, and the hard, 
frozen leather to yield a little to its influence. About three minutes’ 
rest in the sunshine, and my repeated entreaties to the guides to rap 
away with their bitons, in some measure restored the circulation into 
my feet. Onwards and upwards in the same solemn silence, for no one 
uttered a word more than they could help, we traversed the interminable 
ice-slopes till we reached the Calotte, one never-ceasing grind, and what 
with the cold, the rarefied state of the atmosphere, my famished state, and 
the great exertion undergone, I felt as if my intellects were in a state of 
torpor, and followed in the footsteps of the guides in a very dogged and 
mechanical fashion. Others have vividly described the singular drowsy 
feeling which more or less assails every one. Albert Smith tells us how 
exceedingly cross he was with his guides, how indignant when they dared 
to call his attention to Monte Rosa, and how some “terrible elaborate 
affair that he could not settle about two bedsteads,” occupied his mind. 
Then a literary friend came up, and told him he was “ sorry he could 
not pass over his ground on the way to the summit, as the King of 
Prussia had forbidden it! Everybody,” he says, “was as foolish and 
unconnected as he was himself.” So with me in a less degree. I re- 
member feeling very sulky, not to say savage, with Couttet whem he 
came up to me, and in a sepulchral voice (for the voice up here sounds 
sepulchral enough, a low kind of deep-toned whisper) called my atten- 
tion to some interesting object—probably Monte Rosa—and I could not 
get the treadmill out of my head—indeed, I could think of nothing else, 
quite longing to pass a day upon it, feeling sure that it would be abso- 
lutely nothing in comparison to what I was undergoing. Then I felt 
overcome with the attention of Tournier, my second guide, who carried 
with him various nostrums, of which I was not aware till they were each 
in succession presented to me, much in the fashion that children tickle 
their palates by the well-known exclamation, “Open your mouth and 
shut your eyes,” for at his bidding, generally by signal, I opened my 
mouth (occasionally no easy matter, as I shall presently show), and never 
knew what was coming till 1 found a raisin, or a prune, or a lump of 
sugar, or a piece of peppermint, the latter feeling icy cold on the tongue. 
I was really so overpowered with gratitude that it was all I could do to 
thank him, and was compelled to make a positive effort for the occasion. 
Then came a scent-bottle filled with the strongest aromatic vinegar or 


sal-volatile, 
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which ever and anon 

He gave my nose, and took’t away again ;— 
Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff. 





This nostrum was so potent, that each of the guides, as it was passed 
round in succession and applied to their nostrils, winced under the 
smart, and instinctively withdrew from it, yet with me it had no manner 
of effect that I was aware of. I would have given anything for a little 
cold water, with which, in the form of hard frozen ice, we were sur- 
rounded, for I was dry, if not, like poor Albert Smith, with rage, 
certainly “ with extreme toil;’’ but, alas! there was none to be had for 
love nor money, and we might as well have tried to squeeze a drop out 
of a piece of granite. I have said that it was occasionally no easy matter 
to open my mouth—no, gentle reader, in sooth it was not. My beard 
and moustache were hard frozen. Previously to starting I had begrimed 
my face with tallow-grease (think of that, ye fair maidens !), and it had 
all got so frozen and clotted together, that it formed a compact mass. 
I could not speak a word, and was obliged to beckon to the guide who 
was at the rope’s length behind me, and to point to my mouth. He 
was sorely puzzled on coming up, but soon discovered what was amiss, 
and then, taking off his mittens (which I feared to do myself), removed 
the ice with his fingers, and forthwith inserted, without any exception, 
the dirtiest digit I remember to have seen. We were all of us more or 
less begrimed, as may be supposed. This operation was a great relief, 
and I was obliged repeatedly to have recourse to it. 

The ascent of the Calotte is a dead pull all the way, and although I 
believe it is not much more than about a thousand feet, it was such a 
tough job that it appeared as if we never should be able to surmount it. 
A strong puff of wind blew up from the north, and seemed to penetrate 
not only through all my garments, but through and through to the 
very marrow of the bones. I never in my life experienced anything 
approaching it. Alfred Wills, in his ascent of Mont Blanc, describes 
the wind as “‘ entering at the back and coming out at the chest, as if one 
were made of gauze ;” a perfect description of what I experienced myself, 

My guide, Tournier, urged me onwards. “The wind is springing 
up,” said he, “ and if it comes on to blow we shall never reach the sum- 
mit. Courage! courage! et nous sommes sur le sommet.”’ I had now 
become extremely callous, and the last spark of enthusiasm flickering in 
the flame which he vainly endeavoured to kindle had long since been 
extinguished ; in fact, | was fairly “ used up ;” but I looked at the sky, 
and saw a cloud passing over our heads which occasioned the wind, and, 
to my great delight, no other cloud in view, so, feeling at the moment 
as if I should like to have kicked the guide for his remark, I doggedly 
dragged along till within a little distance of the summit, when I was as 
suddenly relieved from the difficulty of breathing as I had been attacked 
with it. It was, as Balmat remarked to me, like the opening of a door, 
@ sensation he had himself experienced. I no longer required to stop at 
every few paces to draw breath, but marched manfully up the ice-slope, 
and in about ten minutes had the extreme satisfaction of finding myself 
ON THE SUMMIT OF Mont BuLAnc, and planting my banner on the 
highest mountain in Europe, at an elevation of 15,744 feet above the 
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level of the sea. It was now about 7.30 a.m. Strange to say, all dis- 
agreeable sensations were instantly at an end, and I did not even feel 
fatigued. The guides all threw themselves down for a brief repose, but 
it was not till I had been some little time on the summit that I seated 
myself on a knapsack for a few minutes. 

Couttet’s hands were icy cold, and myself and one of the guides set 
to work to restore circulation and prevent frostbite. He had got them 
in that state in a few seconds, while fastening my veil to the baton, 
which I could not do with my mittens on, and did not venture to 
take them off. 

“Was I repaid for all I had endured?” a question often put to me, 
and which I have put as often to myself. My well-considered answer is 
in the affirmative—Amply repaid. The view from the summit is grand 
beyond all conception, far surpassing anything that the most imaginative 
mind could have preconceived. It is of so sublime a character as to 
almost approach the appalling. There was not a cloud in the heavens, 
and only one or two insignificant films hanging on some neighbouring 
mountain. Peak rose above peak (many a thousand “ Pelion heaped on 
Ossa”’) as far as the eye could range, and each more or less enveloped in 
their everlasting mantle of snow, standing out clear, sharp, and defined 
against an intensely blue or rather deeply purple sky, while beyond them 
stretched the plains of Italy, lost in the distance in a vapoury atmosphere. 

I did not see the Mediterranean, nor do I believe that any one ever 
has or ever will from the top of Mont Blanc. The most conspicuous 
mountain, being unlike all the others, is decidedly the Virgin Matter- 
horn. It was the first to engage my attention, from its singular abrupt 
form, reminding me forcibly of the drawing of the “ Devil’s Thumb,” a 
well-known rock rising out of Baffin’s Sea, near which many a whaler 
has been nipped in the ice. Monte Rosa, with its many-clustered peaks, 
was the next of the most conspicuous. The other principal mountains 
were not quite so obvious, bearing more of a general similarity of outline, 
and were pointed out to me by Couttet—the Jiingfrau, Wetterhorn, Weiss- 
horn, and endless others distant in various directions, including Mont Cenis. 

The scene was at first so stupendous that it was not till we had been 
some time on the summit that my mind could at all embrace it, but by 
a gradual process the whole of the wonderful panorama, bit by bit as it 
were, became a tangible reality, if one may use such an expression. 
Immediately around me I could trace well-known spots, such as the 
Jardin, which I had twice visited, hemmed in by the Grand Jorasse, and 
now looking like a tiny triangular walled enclosure amidst the vast region 
of snow; the passage of the Col du Géant (to which I aspire); and at the 
farther extremity the Mont Jolie and the dreary .Col du Bonhomme, 
which I crossed the previous year on making a tour round Mont Blanc 
on foot. All of these familiar spots were placed like a raised map before 
me, as of course were the Buet, the Aiguilles Rouges, the Brévent, and 
the Montagnes Rouges beyond, extending to the Jura, and including the 
Lake of Geneva. One singular effect was the contrast of the dazzling 
snowy summit of Mont Blane with the dark rocky mountain-range on 
the opposite side of the valley of Chamounix. The snow-slopes seemed 


- to slant away somewhat abruptly below us, and to come, to all appear- 


ance, in immediate contact with the dark rocks on the opposite side of 
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the valley, as though nothing intervened.“ Indeed, one remarkable 
feature of the coup dail was that all the valleys, the rivers, the vegeta- 
tion, “the blessed abodes of man,” were lost sight of. One seemed to 
have taken leave of the lower world altogether, and to have entered into 
a new state of existence—into “‘ a dead world,” as Mr. Coleman remarks 
—‘a chaos, no sign nor track of man, nor herb, nor beast, nor thing 
that moveth. On every side is one vast ocean of peaks, silent and sad, 
countless as waves of the sea, all veiled in one stone grey, colder than 
winter, as still as death, not one green spot, one sacred home, a scene of 
desolation so ghastly, so dreary, so boundless, that we recoil from it in 
awe—a world from which love and life are fled.” Neither is this descrip- 
tion the least degree fanciful; it is absolutely the impression of the mind, 
and one which no time will ever efface. 

I was absent from Chamounix thirty-six hours, but it seemed to me an 
age!—a break in my life, a new starting-point altogether, and I have 
not yet got over this feeling, and do not think that I ever shall. 

Many have asked me what the actual summit is like ; my reply is, 
that it is simply a narrow ridge, slanting up to its apex, and then slant- 
ing down in the direction of the Déme du Gouté. Some ingenious 
mortal has compared it to the backbone of an ass—the thinner the 
donkey, and the more his backbone sticks up, the more would be the 
resemblance. Being refreshed with a glass of champagne, which is all I 
touched, and having spent three-quarters of an hour on the summit, 
Couttet suggested that it was time to return. I was so engaged in 
admiring the marvellous scene, that the thoughts of returning never 
crossed my mind. However, I now struck my colours, and attaching 
ourselves with the rope, we commenced our descent. I rather rebelled 
against the rope, as it is an unpleasant kind of harness, Often, during 
the ascent, I was pulled up “all standing,” as sailors say, or “ taken 
aback” by a sudden jerk, which squeezed all the wind out of me, arising 
from some slip or sudden halt in the rear of me; but Couttet insisted 
upon the necessity of it. He was right, too. A few years ago, Mr. 
Erasmus Galton nearly lost his life immediately on quitting the summit, 
from not being attached, but was saved by the gallant conduct of Victor 
Tiarraz.* “ Facilis descensus Averni’”’ (read the Grands Muléts), which 
we accomplished in three hours, the ascent having occupied seven. We 
came down at a pretty quick pace, and I experienced no further difficulty 
in drawing breath, clearly proving that it was not altogether owing to 
the rarefied air that one suffers so much, but toacombination of circum- 
stances, as explained in the following letter addressed to me by my kind 
friend Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., which I publish with his sanction, and 
which will be read with interest. It explains the cause in a manner more 
clear and intelligible than any I have read; and to the reasons given I 
would further suggest the intensity of cold striking upon the lungs from 
the snow-slope, to which, from their acclivity, the face is in close contact. 
The guides are so well aware of this, that every time we halted they 
faced towards the valley. 

““T have read your letter,” he says, “with much interest. In the 
ascent of Mont Blanc there is a combination of circumstances which can- 





* Vide Illustrated London News, p. 94, 1851. 
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not fail to affect the respiration; and the respiration cannot be affected 
without the action of the heart being affected also. One of these cir- 
cumstances is the muscular effort required for mounting the ascent ; and 
it is the same as that which causes you to be out of breath in running up 
a long flight of steps, or in walking up any steep hill. The other is the 
rarefied state of the atmosphere, in consequence of which, a smaller 
quantity of oxygen being admitted into the lungs at each respiration, a 
much greater number of respirations is required. The purple colour of 
the skin merely shows that, even with the mcreased number of inspira- 
tions, the blood is not sufficiently oxygenised. When you were on the 
flat surface on the top of the mountain, only one of these causes was in 
operation, and the rarefied air was sufficient for the little muscular exer- 
tion which you then made. But if, instead of standing, or walking 
quietly, you had employed yourself in running, you would then have 
found the same difficulty as in the previous ascent. The facility with 
which you descended the mountain is to be explained in the same manner, 
the Meas being the same as that between going down and climbing 
up stairs. The muscular effort required in the descent is very small ; in 
fact, the weight of your body helps you, whereas, in the ascent, the effect 
of it is to impede your progressive motion, and add to your labour. 
From what I have read, I have been led to believe that different persons 
who have performed the exploit of ascending Mont Blanc have been, to a 
certain extent, differently affected by it. It is long since I read M. de 
Saussure’s statement of his own experience, but, if my recollection be 
accurate, he says, that when he was on the top of the mountain, even 
the effort to look at the thermometer was productive of so much distress, 
that he was compelled to lie down to rest after it. When I read this, it 
occurred to me as not improbable that this was an indication of his 
labouring under some incipient disease of the heart.”’ 

Our descent from the Grands Muléts was not marked with any par- 
ticular incident, further than in the act of “ glissading’’ (in my opinion 
a very hazardous performance at all times). Two of the guides, and myself 
between them, went off suddenly out of our direct path, at an obtuse 
angle, and were quite unable to stop ourselves for a long time on account 
of the steepness of the snow-slope. The pace we went was terrific ; 
fortunately, there was no crevasse, or we should never, in all probability, 
have come out of it alive. We took to our feet after this brilliant 
exploit, and regained the track we ought to have come down, declining, 
for my own part, to travel “ express’’ after this fashion any more. 

Some of the party had preceded us, and to give an idea of the risk of 
@ glissade at all times, we were obliged to step aside from the furrow 
they had made to avoid a small crevasse which they had actually bounded 
over in the velocity of their descent. On mentioning this to one of the 
gentlemen, he said that “it accounted for a considerable bump he felt 
as he slid down.”’ One of them lost his baton down a snow-slope : away 
it went, point foremost, at a tremendous speed, first in one undeviating 
line, and then, just as happened to us, off it flew, first at one tangent, 
then at another, “ quo fata vocunt,”’ till it was seen no more. 

The pace soon brought us all back to the little hut at the Grands 
Muléts, where I rested two or three hours; and all the others having 
long since taken their departure for Chamounix, Couttet suggested that 
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it was time for us to start unless I purposed to pass another night there, 
which I certainly had little inclination to do. Except in one ticklish 

lace of this glacier, all was ‘‘ serene” on crossing it. This passed, no 
further difficulties remained, except that one became so callous and care- 
less on terra firma that once or twice 1 was very nearly coming to 
grief but for the timely aid of the guides, who seemed never to have 
their eyes off me. As we approached the valley I dispensed with their 
services, and Couttet and myself trudged the remainder of the distance 
together. When we reached the mule-path I found Pietro Gerlo and a 
man with a mule ready to convey me to Chamounix, but I declined to 
mount, wishing to perform the whole on foot, and not being altogether 
done up yet. Farther on we met Michel Couttet, my guide round Mont 
Blanc last year, who came to greet us. He had just arrived at Cha- 
mounix from a long excursion. And then one of the head waiters of the 
hotel, who had come to announce that “ all Chamounix had turned out to 
welcome us, and several ladies were coming across the fields to meet us.” 
On looking up I beheld them, and was ungallant enough to ask Couttet 
if I could not possibly escape this overpowering attention. 

By going a mile and a half round, he said that we might do so. Not- 
withstanding that I had been a pretty long time on the tramp, we ex- 
tended our distance, and, bolting round the corner of the hotel, slipped 
through the assembled throng amidst a salvo of artillery, from which there 
was no possible escape; and, what was worse, the presentation of a huge 
bouquet of flowers, not from the fair hand of some fair maiden (which, 
under the circumstances, I had no right to expect), but, horresco 
referens, from the fist of a waiter. 

And now, gentle reader, 1 take my leave, only regretting that, owing 
to the popguns, my ascent of Mont Blanc appears to end in smoke. Asa 
private of the 38th Middlesex (Artists), I would here remark that I attri- 
bute my power of endurance, and a greatly improved state of health (for I 
had long been far from well), entirely to the circumstance of my having 
joined a Volunteer corps, and stuck steadily to the work, and to this I think 
that my commanding officer, Captain Phillips, will bear testimony. One of 
the greatest pleasures I felt on my return home was his cordial reception 
of me, as he seemed well aware, which some people are not, of the severe 
nature of the work to be gone through in making a successful ascent of 
Mont Blane. 

I am a great advocate for the Volunteer movement on every account. 
Reading Russell’s admirable little book induced me to join the ioe three 
years ago, and I would most strongly advise all men capable of carrying 
arms to join the ranks, and artists especially, who will find that a few 
hours a week snatched from their laborious in-door work, and passed with 
the 38th at drill and at the targets out of doors, will tend greatly to 
promote their health, enable them to ascend Mont Blanc, and paint some 
of its sublime scenery en route. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


Wuar with the loving labours of Mr. Fraser Tytler, and the apologetic 
memoir by Sir Robert Schomburgh, and the temperate but very effective 
defence by Mr. Macvey Napier, and the florid rhetoric of Granta’s present 
Professor of Modern History, the “ rehabilitation” of Sir Walter Raleigh 
may be pronounced tolerably complete. Mr. Kingsley, for one, can’t 
help watching with a smile how good old Time’s scrubbing-brush, as he 
characteristically phrases it, which clears away paint and whitew ash from 
church pillars, does the same by such men as ‘Raleigh. After each fresh 
examination, some fresh count in the hundred- headed indictment breaks 
down. ‘ The truth is, that as people begin to believe more in nobleness, 
and to gird up their loins to the doing of noble deeds, they discover more 
nobleness in others. Raleigh’s character was in its lowest Nadir in the 
days of Voltaire and Hume. What shame to him? For so were more 
sacred characters than his. Shall the disciple be above his master? 
Especially when that disciple is but too inconsistent, and gave occasion 
to the uncircumcised to blaspheme? But Cayley, after a few years, st 
refutes triumphantly Hume’s silly slanders. He is a stupid writer: but | 
he has sense enough, being patient, honest, and loving, to do that. 

“Mr. Fraser Tytler shovels away a little more of the dirt-heap; Mr. 
Napier clears him (for which we owe him many thanks), by simple 
statement of facts, from the charge of having deserted and neglected his 
Virginia colonists ; Humboldt and Schomburgh from the charge of having 
lied about Guiana; and so on; each successive writer giving in generally 
on merest hearsay to the general complaint against him, either from fear 
of running counter to big names, or from mere laziness, and yet ab- 
solving him from that particular charge of which his own knowledge 
enables him to judge.”* The congenial author of “ Westward Ho!” 
essays to clear Raleigh from a few more charges, without depending for 
sustenance on “any new and recondite documents,” but merely taking 
the broad facts of the story from documents open to ‘all, and commenting 
on them as every man should wish his own life to be commented on. 

In Sir Walter Raleigh we have 


Pr a ee a ee ee ee ee | 





No carpet knight 
That spent his youth in groves, or pleasant bowers, 
Or stretching on a couch his lazy limbs, 
Sung to his lute such soft and melting notes ; 
As Ovid nor Anacreon ever knew + ¢ 


Born in 1552, at Hayes, near the coast of Devonshire, at sixteen he was, 
according to Anthony Wood, “ w orthily esteemed a proficient in oratory 
and philosophy,” at Oriel College, Oxford; and at seventeen he was off 
to France, with his kinsman, Henry Champernon, to fight for the Hugue- 








* Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time. Reprinted from North Brit. Rev., No. xlv., 
in Kingsley’s Miscellanies, vol. i. pp. 1-109. 
+ Beaumont and Fletcher, The Fair Maid of the Inn, Act I. Se. 1. 
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nots. Five years of military service on French soil were followed by 
similar experiences in the Netherlands; and then came colonising expe- 
ditions to North America, and war-duties in rebellious Ireland, and 
favour at Court, and fresh transatlantic experiments, and exploits against 
the Armada, and secret marriage, and consequent Court disfavour, and 
imprisonment in the Tower, and retirement at Sherborne, and then El 
Dorado researches in South America,—followed by London authorship, 
and feats at the siege of Cadiz, and the government of Jersey, and party 
combinations with Cecil against Essex; and then came the death of 
Elizabeth, when a new king arose which knew not Raleigh, nor would 
know aught but bad of him,—his majesty’s minions taking care that he 
should hear naught that was good. His sentence of death on Raleigh— 
for virtually the sentence was the king’s—has been made the least pardon- 
able of James’s manifold misdoings. 


Of treaties fond, o’erweening of his parts, 

In every treaty of his own mean arts 

He fell the dupe; peace was his coward care 
F’en at a time when Justice call’d for war: 

His pen he’d draw to prove his lack of wit, 

Sut rather than unsheath the sword, submit. 
Truth fairly must record; and, pleased to live 

In league with Mercy, Justice may forgive 
Kingdoms betray’d, and worlds resign’d to Spain, 
But never can forgive a Raleigh slain.* 


Few readers can have finished without a regret Macaulay’s brilliant 
essay on Burleigh and his Times—a regret not merely at coming too soon 
to the end of so attractive a narrative, but also at the non-fulfilment of 
its author’s expressed intention of depicting Raleigh, the soldier, the 
sailor, the scholar, the courtier, the orator, the poet, the historian, the 
philosopher,—whom he pictured to himself, sometimes reviewing the 
Queen’s guard, sometimes giving chase to a Spanish galleon, then an- 
swering the chiefs of the country party in the House of Commons, then 
again murmuring one of his sweet love-songs too near the ears of her 
majesty’s maids of honour, and soon after poring over the Talmud, or 
collating Polybius with Livy. 

What the Edinburgh Review's most effective contributor left un- 
essayed, its less dashing but solidly endowed editor took in hand—the 
most successful, probably, of all that Mr. Napier contributed to that 
Review, being his long, and painstaking, and well-condensed, well- 
balanced discourse on Raleigh—to whom he devoted nearly half a 
number, in order to delineate in some detail the character of one who 
acted a part in all the functions of public life, military, naval, and civil, 
and was illustrious in all; who was a projector on the grandest scale, an 
improver of naval architecture, a founder of colonies, a promoter of dis- 
tant commerce ; who, as the introducer of two important articles of sub- 
sistence and luxury, helped in a signal degree to augment the food, and 
to modify the habits of all the nations of Europe ; and whose fortunes 





* Churchill, Gotham, book ii. 
T See the congluding paragraph of essay on Burleigh and his Times, in vol. ii. 
of Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays, 
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were alike remarkable for enviable success and pitiable reverses. ‘“ Raised 
to eminent station through the favour of the greatest female sovereign of 
England, he perished on the scaffold through the dislike and cowardly 
icy of the meanest of her kings. To crown all, his fame in letters, 
rticularly as the author of that memorable work with which his ‘ prison 
urs enriched the world,’ placed his name im glorious association with 
those of Bacon and Hooker, as it otherwise was with those of Essex and 
Vere, of Hawkins and Drake.”* 

We need not say that the two important articles above referred to, are 
potatoes and tobacco. Father Prout, who patriotically maintains that 
nowhere does the foymer “capital esculent”+ grow in such perfection as 
in Ireland—not even in America, where it is indigenous,—alleges his 
conviction that a great national delinquency has occurred in the sad 
neglect of his countrymen towards the memory of the great and good 
man who conferred on them so valuable a boon, on his return from the 
expedition to Virginia. ‘To Sir Walter Raleigh no monument has yet 
been erected, and nothing has been done to repair the injustice of his 
contemporaries. His head has rolled from the scaffold on Tower-hill ; 
and though he has fed with his discovery more families, and given a 
greater impulse to population, than any other benefactor of mankind, no 
testimonial exists to commemorate his benefaction. Nelson has a pillar in 
Dublin :—in the city of Limerick a whole column has been devoted to 
Spring Rice! and the mighty genius of Raleigh is forgotten. I have 
seen some animals feed under the majestic oak on the acorns that fell 
from its spreading branches (glande sues leti), without once looking up 
to the parent tree that showered down blessings on their ungrateful 
heads.”{ So endeth the Father’s Apology for Lent. And in another 
oe a pertinently post-prandial one, the jovial Priest of Watergrass- 

ill, in hob-a-nob colloquy with another Sir Walter, reminds Scott from 
Scotland, with true Irish pride, that “Our round towers, Sir Walter, 
came from the east, as will be one day proved; but our potatoes came 
from the west; Persia sent us the one, and Virginia the other. We are 
a glorious people! The two hemispheres minister to our historic recol- 
lections.”§ The economic value of “that esculent’” may have depre- 
ciated since Father Prout panegyrised it—so far, indeed, as to make less 
likely than ever any scheme for a monument to the memory of its founder 
in Ireland, as a great national institution. But there is no such reaction 
in the tobacco question. Were the smoking public a grateful and earnest 

ple, a memorial to Sir Walter that began in, would not end in smoke. 

Still better known is Raleigh to the multitude, than for his benignant 
agency in the import of tobacco and potatoes, by the ever-popular story 
of the cloak he cast in the mire for Queen Elizabeth to tread on. On 
this score we might almost call him, what we have already in homage 
denied him to be, a carpet-knight. 


An incident in the court career of Gonsalvo of Cordova has been set 





* Edinburgh Review, vol. 1xxi., Art. “Sir Walter Raleigh.” 

+ “ That esculent,” a high-polite preacher called it, in the pulpit, when preach- 
ing about the Irish Famine in 1847—and afraid of shocking a sensitive congrega- 
tion and of degrading his high-polite self by uttering such a word as potato in 
that sacred place. Was he afraid of being thought to say tatur? . 

t Reliques of Father Prout, p. 26, ed. 1860. § Ibid., p. 82. 
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up as a worthy parallel, or counterpart, to Sir Walter’s extempore or 
impromptu carpet-spreading extraordinary. When Queen Isabella had 
bade adieu to her daughter Joanna, then bound for Flanders and wedlock, 
she returned in her boat to the shore; but the waters were so swollen 
that it was found difficult to make good a footing for her on the beach. 
As the sailors were preparing to drag the bark higher up the strand, Gon- 
salvo, who was present, and dressed, as the Castilian historians are careful 
to inform us, in a rich suit of brocade and crimson velvet, unwilling that 
the person of his royal mistress should be profaned by the touch of such 
rude hands, waded into the water, and bore the queen in his arms to the 
shore, amid the shouts and plaudits of the spectators.* It is rather in 
the spirit, than at all to the letter, that any parallel holds good between 
the two chevaliers. What we read of Mr. Pepys’s lending James the 
Second his cloak on a wet day, is nearer to the letter of Raleigh’s per- 
formance, but as remote from the spirit of it as essential prose from 
essential poetry, or as tailordom from knighthood,—in a word, as Sam 
Pepys from Walter Raleigh. ‘ This day, in the afterncon,” journalises 
Samuel, “ stepping with the Duke of York into St. James’s Park, it 
rained ; and J was forced to lend the Duke of York my cloke, which 
he wore through the Park.”+ A little pleased Pepys may have been, 
that royalty should cross the Park in vesture of his wearing (and not 
merely, say, of his father’s making), but it went against the grain, evi- 
dently, to denude himself in the Duke’s behalf, and this, for the whole 
length of the Park, on a rainy day. 

Out of reverence alike to Elizabeth and to Raleigh, Professor Kings- 
ley demurs to the received version of the cloak-story. Sir Walter, he 
observes, comes to London, and to Court. But how? By spreading 
his cloak over a muddy place for Queen Elizabeth to step on? Itisa 
pretty story, the Professor allows, and very likely to be a true one; but 
biographers have slurred a few facts in their hurry to carry out their 
theory of “ favourites,” and to prove that Elizabeth took up Raleigh on 
the same grounds that the silliest boarding-school miss might have done. 
“Not that I deny the cloak-story, if true, to be a very pretty story ; 
perhaps it justifies, taken alone, Elizabeth’s fondness for him. There 
may have been self-interest in it; we are bound, as ‘ men of the world,’ to 
impute the dirtiest motive that we can find: but how many self-interested 
men do we know, who would have had quickness and daring to do such 
a thing? Men who are thinking about themselves are not generally 
either so quick-witted, or so inclined to throw away a good cloak, when 
by much scraping and saving they have got one. I never met a cun- 
ning, selfish, ambitious man who would have done such a thing. The 
reader may.” But even if the reader has, Mr. Kingsley would ask him, 
for Queen Elizabeth’s sake, to consider that this young Quixote is the 
close relation of two of the finest public men then living, Champernon 
and Carew. That he is a friend of Sidney ; a pet of Leicester; that 
he has left behind him at Oxford, and brought with him from Ire- 
land, the reputation of being a rara avis, a new star in the firmament ; 
that he has been a soldier in her Majesty’s service (and in one in which 


a 
a 





* Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. ii. part ii. ch. ii. 
+t Diary of Samuel Pepys, April 6, 1668. 
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she has a peculiar private interest) for twelve years; that he has held 
her commission as one of the triumvirate for governing Munster, and 
had been the commander of the garrison of Cork ; and that it is pos- 
sible she may have heard something of him before he threw his cloak 
under her feet.* 

It was not from any low value he set on gorgeous attire that Raleigh 
was so ready to part with his mantle. On the contrary, he was renowned 
for the showy style of dress he affected. It was an age of magnificence, 
if not of good taste, in costume ; and Sir Walter was conspicuous in that 
age for the sumptuous splendour of his garb. Especially admired was 
that suit of silver armour in which, as Captain of the Guard, he rode 
abroad with the Queen. One of his portraits mentioned by Aubre 
shows him dressed “in a white satin doublet, and embroidered with tich 
pearls, and a mighty rich chain of great pearls about his neck.” So we 
may rest perfectly satisfied that the cloak he flung beneath Gloriana’s 
feet was not a homely affair of 





hodden gray, and a’ that. 


As for his personal appearance, the gossiping old authority last quoted 
informs us, that besides being a tall and handsome man, he had a most re- 
markable aspect, an exceeding high forehead, long face, and sour eye- 
lids.¢ Sir Robert Naunton, who knew him well, tells us that “he had 
in the outward man a good presence, in a handsome and well-compacted 
rson ;”—and Sir John Harrington, another familiar acquaintance, that 
e had what was “thought a very good face,”t though noway improved 
by a smashing fall from his horse, which, however, as everybody’s every- 
day comforters tell them, might have been worse. 

The term, a “ young Quixote,” applied in a foregoing paragraph, by 
Professor Kingsley, hypothetically, however, to Sir Walter of the cloak, 
reminds us by contrast of a passage in Hartley Coleridge’s Biographia 
Borealis, about Clifford (Earl George), as a type of the nautical adven- 
turer’in Elizabethan times. “ We cannot call him a Sea-Quixote, for a 
degree of cupidity mingled with his restlessness.” And Hartley would 
class Raleigh and his compeers, almost all and sundry, in the same cate- 
gory. For, the long war, he says, and the enormous wealth of the 
Spanish settlements, had revived in the English character the Scandi- 
navian spirit of piracy. The chevalier sans reproche who wrote the 
Arcadia is Hartley’s almost solitary exception. ‘ Few of Elizabeth’s 
warriors emulated the stainless honour and humanity of Sir Philip 
Sidney, Drake and Raleigh themselves were little better than gentlemen 
buccaneers.”’§ 

Possibly Hartley was slightly infected by Uncle Southey’s distrust of 
and distaste for Raleigh—of whom we find that good man and zealous 
student writing as follows, on one occasion, to a Devonshire friend: “I 
looked closely into one part of ‘ Raleigh’s Life,’ while writing the ‘ His- 
tory of Brazil,’ and the result was a conviction that he was not a man of 








* See Kingsley’s Miscellanies, I. 19 sg. 

t+ “Sour eie-lidded, a kind of pigge-eie.” Aubrey’s Lives. 

¢ Frag. Regalia (Art. Raleigh); Nuge Antique, Ii. 125; vide Napier, ubi 
supra, 95 sq. 

§ Northern Worthies, vol. ii. p. 34, ed. 1852. 
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veracity, but asserted, for the sake of deceiving others, things which he 
could not possibly have believed himself. He was a very able man,— 
one of the ablest in an age fertile of ability, but his practical wisdom 
was of a crooked kind.”* Southey, we may be pretty sure, would have 
sided with the Essex party against Raleigh, ot “Coban, and Cécile,” 
as Corneille the younger mis-spells their names, while he misrepresents 
their characters,—for it is small Thomas, great Peter’s brother, who makes 
le comte d’ Essex exclaim, 
—— il me serait utile 

A chasser un Coban, un Raleigh, un Cécile, 

Un tas a’hommes sans nom, qui, lachement flatteurs, 

Des désordres publics font gloire d’étre auteurs : 

Par eux tout périra. La reine, qu’ils séduisent, 

Ne veut pas que contre eux les gens de bien l’instruisent : 

Maitres de son esprit, ils lui font approuver 

Tout ce qui peut servir a les mieux éléver. 

Leur grandeur se formant par la chute des autres, &c.t 


Which amount of mis-spelling and misrepresentation was too much even 
for Voltaire, who, in his annotations on Thomas Corneille’s tragedy, 
takes the liberty of protesting against this indiscriminate treatment of a 
Cecil, a Cobham, and a Raleigh, as men sans nom, and of worse than 
no character. Not to dwell on the others (‘ Il n’y eut jamais de Coban,” 
says Voltaire, “mais bien un lord Cobham, d’une des plus illustres 
maisons du pays,” &c.), the caustic commentator amends the playwright’s 

rversion, so far as regards Sir Walter, by stating, that ‘“ Walter 

leigh était un vice-amiral, célébre par ses grandes actions et par son 
génie, et dont le mérite solide était fort supérieur au brillant du comte 
d’ Essex.” t 

Mr. Kingsley’s narrative enters into the Essex controversy somewhat 
at length, because on it is founded what he calls one of the mean slan- 
ders from which Raleigh never completely recovered. The very mob. 
urges this strenuous advocate, who, after Raleigh’s death, made him a 
Protestant martyr “(as indeed he was),” looked upon Essex in the same 
light, hated Raleigh as the cause of his death, and accused him of glut- 
ting his eyes with Essex’s misery, puffing tobacco out of a window, and 
what not—all mere inventions, as Raleigh declared upon the scaffold. 
And yet the extreme unpopularity of a man of such great and various 
talents, so distinguished by courtier-like accomplishments and martial 
achievements, may well appear to most readers, what it always appeared 
to Mr. Napier, a perplexing part of Raleigh’s history ; and not to be 
sufficiently accounted for, either by those who ascribe it solely to his 
haughty demeanour, or to his enmity to Essex, the general favourite of 
the people. The belief that he was not over-scrupulous in his regard 
for truth—that his great and brilliant qualities were tarnished by craft 
and rapacity—that, as Ben Jonson alleged, “he esteemed fame more 
than conscience,” were, as Mr. Napier suspects, the principal sources of 
that hostile feeling entertained towards him, and which never without 
strong cause takes place of the esteem universally entertained for genius 





* Southey to Mrs. Bray, April 11, 1836. Select Letters, vol. iv. p. 447. 
t Le Comte d’Essex, Tragédie, par Thomas Corneille (1678), Acte I. Se. 1. 
+ Voltaire, Commentaires sur Thos, Corneille. § Kingsley, I. 67. 
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and valour. But be the cause what it may, the fact is unquestionable ; 
and indeed we find his friend the Earl of Northumberland not merely 
agg but alleging that he had himself suffered in public 
opinion from his long and intimate connexion with him.* 

Into the merits of the vexed question of Raleigh’s relation to the 
Cobham plot, and of his various disgraces at court, and of his connexion 
with Essex, and Bacon, and others, we have neither space, nor skill, nor 
will, to enter. Tytler and Napier, Kingsley and Hepworth Dixon,— 
to ‘these and other popular authorities, who have handled the vexed 
questions either generally or > oa 2 for or against Sir Walter, the 
reader who likes to be so vexed may be conveniently referred. yan | 
upon so much as the summa fastigia rerum is it our provinee to touc 
—and having touched, off again at a tangent is the rule—a rule peremp- 
tory against continuing in one stay. 

For, as usual—and, if it be not paradoxical to say so, on system— 


fragmentary and discursive to a degree are these our Notes on a real 
Noteworthy—prominent among 


The numerous worthies of the maiden reign. 
Tn Raleigh mark their every glory mix’d ; 
Raleigh, the scourge of Spain! whose breast with all 
The sage, the patriot, and the ‘hero burn’d. 
Nor sunk his vigour, when a coward reign 
The warrior fetter’d, and at last resign’d, 

To glut the vengeance of a vanquish’d foe. 
Then, active still and unrestrain’d, his mind 
Explored the vast extent of ages past, 

And with his prison-hours enrich’d the world ; 
Yet found no times, in all the long research, 
So glorious, or so base, as those he proved, 

In which he conquer’d, and in which he bled.t 


It is needless to mention, as Mr. Hallam remarks in his estimate of 
King James I., that the sentence under which Raleigh fell, was passed 
fifteen years before, on a charge of high treason, in plotting to raise 
Arabella Stuart to the throne ;—a charge which the Constitutional 
Historian of England thinks may probably have been, partly at least, 
founded in truth ; but Raleigh’s conviction was obtained on the single 
deposition of Lord Cobham, an accomplice, a prisoner, not examined in 
court, and known to have already retracted his accusation. ‘“ Such a 
verdict was thought contrary to law, even in that age of ready con- 
victions. It was a severe measure to detain for twelve years in prison 
so splendid an ornament of his country, and to confiscate his whole 
estate. 

“For Raleigh’s conduct in the expedition to Guiana there is not 
much excuse to make. Rashness and want of foresight were among his 
failings ; else he would not have undertaken a service of so much hazard 
without obtaining a regular pardon for his former offence. But it might 
surely be urged that either his commission was absolutely aull, or that 


—————— 
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* See a remarkable letter, not noticed by either Mr. Tytler or Dr. Southey, 
though published in so well-known a work as Miss Aikin’s Memoirs of the Court 
of James, vol. i. p. 58.—Napier, 44. 

ft Thomson: The Seasons, Summer. 
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it operated as a pardon ; since a man attainted of treason is incapable of 
exercising that authority which is conferred upoh him. Be this as it 
may, no technical reasoning could overcome the moral sense that re- 
volted at carrying the original sentence into execution. Raleigh might 
be amenable to punishment for the deception by which he had obtained a 
commission that ought never to have issued ; but the nation could not 
help seeing in his death the sacrifice of the bravest and most renowned 
of Englishmen to the vengeance of Spain.”* It has been said that 
Raleigh’s unjust conviction made him in one day the most popular, from 
having been the most odious, man in England—which he certainly was 
under Elizabeth. This is noted by Mr. Hallam as a striking, but by no 
means solitary, instance of the impolicy of political persecution. 

There is mortifying truth in M. de Rémusat’s assertion, ‘“‘ Rien de plus 
odieux ni de plus inique que les procés de haute trahisou sous le régne 
des Tudors et des Stuarts. Raleigh,” the foreign biographer of Bacon goes 
on to say, “quoiqu’il éut accueilli Jacques I“ avec des flatteries, lui était 
suspect pas ses opinions religieuses. Un jésuite |’avait taxé d’athéisme, 
Il aimait les sciences, il cultivait la chimie, il était lié avec Thomas 
Harriot, un des premiers mathématiciens du temps.” Rémusat records 
with sympathy the long durance vile of Raleigh in the Towers of Julius, 
London’s Jasting shame,—and the industry with which for well-nigh 
thirteen years the captive pursued his scientific studies, and laboured at 
those ¢ravaua littéraires which have shed lustre on his name. It quite 
falls within the scope of M. de Rémusat’s biography to mention, that in 
the odieux procés aforesaid, which was conducted in the name of the 
Court by Sir Edward Coke, who displayed his wonted violence, Bacon 
figured by his side as King’s Counsel in the case. ‘ Fortunately, the 
jealous lawyer would not allow him to open his mouth, and so Bacon 
could make his silence his excuse for taking part in such a cause.’’+ But 
some three lustres of years wore away, and in 1618, the Francis Bacon 
of the former trial was now Lord High Chancellor, and Raleigh was 
again attainted; and this time, the judicial opinion of Baron Verulam, 
coming in to corroborate that of his Majesty’s judges in general, by him 
consulted on the question of a prior attainder, was fatal to Sir Walter— 
who was “ basely sacrificed by his sovereign to the jealousy of Spain, and 
by Bacon to the cowardice of the King. And then, too, did not Raleigh 
belong to that intellectual galaxy which illuminated and enfranchised the 
sixteenth century,—and could Bacon be ignorant that he was immolating, 
in him, one of the workers in the grand restoration of science and 
mind?”’{ Indeed, the years during which Bacon held the Great Seal 
have been branded by Macaulay as among the darkest and most shame- 
ful in English history. Everything at home and abroad, the historian 
asserts, was mismanaged.§ And first in the catalogue of misdoings, he 
cites the execution of Raleigh, an act which, if done in a proper manner, 
might (in Macaulay’s view of it) have been defensible, but which, under 
all the circumstances, must be considered a dastardly murder. 

His prolonged imprisonment acquainted Sir Walter very practically 








* Hallam : Const. Hist., vol. i. ch. iv. 
T Vie de Bacon, par Ch. de Rémusat, ch. ii. t Tbid., ch. v. 
¥ See Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Bacon. 
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62 Sir Walter Raleigh. 


with the real consolations of literature. Besides a variety of opuscula, 
political, philosophical, poetical, naval, geographical, and epistolary, his 
authorship comprises that opus magnum, The preg of the World. Of 
this ambitiously conceived and entitled work, only Part the First, con- 
taining five books, which commence with the Creation (for he had no 
notion of passing on to the Deluge, to save time and toil) and ends with 
the arated Macedonian war, a century and a half before Christ, is com- 
pleted. The anecdote of his witnessing a tumult from his prison-window, 
and afterwards hearing a different version of the affray from every fresh 
visitor, who, having actually witnessed, came to report the riot, while 
not one version out of the number corresponded with what he knew or 
believed himself to have seen,—a result so perplexing as regards contem- 
rary testimony, that it incited him to fling his historical MS. into the 
re, as if in pure despair of elucidating historical truth,—this anecdote is 
trite, but not trivial,—variously told, but always suggestive, and indeed 
fraught with momentous consequences, in its bearing on the philosophy 
of history and the practice of historical composition. 

It had been Raleigh’s design to extend the History of the World to 
three volumes, the materials for which he had already, in his own phrase, 
“hewn out ;” but the death of his patron-prince, Henry, to whom the 
work was dedicated, or “directed,” and other discouragements of one 
kind or another, frustrated his best-laid plans. 

Hume pronounces Raleigh “the best model of our ancient style.” 
Johnson says that the attempt of Raleigh is deservedly celebrated for the 
labour of his researches and the elegance of his style ; but complains that 
he has endeavoured to “exert his judgment more than his genius, to 
select facts, rather than adorn them ; and has produced an historical dis- 
sertation, but seldom risen to the majesty of history.”* Hallam pro- 
nounces him less pedantic than most of his contemporaries, seldom low, 
and never affected. De Quincey omits his name, and Lord Bacon’s, 
from his list of great rhetoricians, only because Sir Walter’s finest pas- 
ages, dispersed through the body of his bulky history, are “ touched with 
a sadness too pathetic, and of too personal a growth, to fulfil the condi- 
tions of a gay rhetoric as an art rejoicing in its own energies.”"+ Mr. 
Buckle, in the course of making out a proposition of his, that whereas in 
the ancient world the ornaments of the military profession were the most 
popular and most effective of authors, so wide being the range of their 
thoughts, and such the beauty and dignity of their style,—in the modern 
world, to the contrary, this identical profession, including many millions 
of men, and covering the whole of Europe, has never been able, since the 
sixteenth century, to produce ten authors who have reached the first class 
either as writers or as thinkers;—Mr. Buckle, we say, after naming Des- 
cartes as an instance of a European ‘soldier combining both qualities, 
declares him to be a solitary case; and affirms that the English army, at 
any rate, during the last two hundred and fifty years, affords no example 
of combined thought and style; and that it has, in fact, only possessed 
two authors, Raleigh and Napier, whose works are recognised as models, 
and are studied merely for their intrinsic merit. “ Still, this is simply in 





* The Rambler, No. 122 
t De Quincey, Elements of Rhetoric, 1828. 
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reference to style; and these two historians, notwithstanding their skill 
in composition, have never been reputed profound thinkers on difficult 
subjects, nor have they added anything of. moment to our stock of 
knowledge.” * ; 

Old Mr. Isaac Disraeli, dealer in curiosities of literature, niares’-nests 
included, favoured the world with what he called the “ secret history” of 
Raleigh’s great work,—impugning Sir Walter’s claims to the work of his 
own hand-—in which insinuation the impuguer only followed in the track 
of Ben Jonson, who asserts that “the best wits of England assisted in 
making his History ;”’ and again of Algernon Sydney, who, apparently 
with a view to detract from Raleigh’s political authority, avers that he was 
“so well asssisted in his History of the World, that an ordinary man, 
with the same helps, might have performed the same thing.” Not only 
by Mr. Tytler, but by Mr. Bolton Corney, was the Disraelitish piece of 
secret history sifted, rent asunder, turned upside down, and inside out. 
Mr. Napier, too, who stigmatised it as “ alike revolting and preposterous,” 
exulted in the “ signal chastisement” thus inflicted on it, and himself took 
pains to rebut the allegations of Jonson and Sydney—treating Sydney’s 
in ‘particular as “absurd,” so absurd as greatly to disqualify the author's 
testimony,—and observing, that the existence of such a rumour as seems 
to be implied in it, is, in all probability, to be ascribed to the wonder oc- 
casioned by the production, in a state of separation from the world, of a 
work of such vast extent and erudition ; and to the circumstance, that in 
such a condition of restraint, some literary assistance must necessarily be 
required. That useful assistance of that description might be rendered 
by Raleigh’s friends, yet without giving them any claims to authorship, 
or subtracting from the exclusiveness of his own, is too evident, Mr. 
Napier considers, to require illustration. ‘‘ The supposition that Raleigh’s 
share of the work was limited to such interspersions as Mr. D’ Israeli 
figures, is utterly incapable of proof, and in fact inconceivable, and its 
absurdity and fallacy may, we think, be demonstrated @ priori, indepen- 
dently of that detailed refutation of his pretended authorities which is 
contained” t in Mr. Bolton Corney’s sifting strictures aforesaid. 

With enthusiasm Mr. Kingsley characterises this History of the World 
as the “‘ most God-fearing and God-seeing history” which he knows of 
among human writings; though blotted by flattery of James in the pre- 
face: wrong, but pardonable in a man trying in the Tower to get out of 
that doleful prison. But all Raleigh’s writings Mr. Kingsley reckons to 
have been thirty years too late; they express, he says, the creed of a 
buried generation, of the men who defied Spain in the name of a God of 
righteousness—not of men who cringe before her in the name of a God 
of power and cunning. ‘The captive eagle has written with a quill 
from his own wing—a quill which has been wont ere now to soar to 
heaven. Every line smacks of the memories of Nombre and of Zutphen, 
of Tilbury Fort and of Calais Roads: and many a grey-headed veteran, 
as he read them, must have turned away his face to hide the noble tears, 
as Ulysses from Demodocus when he sang the songs of Troy.”§ 





—— ee eee 


* Buckle, History of Civilisation, vol. i. p. 182. 
t Sydney on Government. 
i Edinburgh Review, April, 1840, pp. 78 sq. 
Kingsley, I. 77 sq. 
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64 Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Allowing full and exclusive credit to Raleigh for his History of the 
World, there are numerous poetical works attributed to him, the real 
authorship of which is past finding out. But enough is accepted to secure 
his place on Parnassus’ hill. It has been noticed that the earliest critic 
(professedly so) in our language was the first to call Sir Walter Raleigh 
& poet. This was Puttenham, the author of “ The Art of English 
Poesie,” published in 1589. ‘For dittie and amorous ode,” says Putten- 
ham, “I find Sir Walter Raleigh’s vein most lofty, insolent, and pas- 
sionate.’’ Spenser commends him for his poetry, 


Himself as skilful in that art as any. 


Yet his writings were so scarce that a contemporary poet, and withal a 
curious inquirer, could find little to judge him by. ‘* He who writeth the 
Art of English Poetry,” says Drummond of Hawthornden, “ praiseth 
much Rawleigh and Dy er; but their works are so few that are come to 
my hands, I cannot well say anything of them.” Old Puttenham makes 
the same lamentation, enumerating Raleigh among those “who have 
written excellently well, as it mould, appear if their doings could be found 
out, and made public with the rest.” Yet his fame was not altogether 
Sounded upon hearsay. Meres enumerates him, in 1598, among ‘the 
most passionate of our poets to bewaile and bemoane the perplexities of 
love;” and Bolton, in his “ Hypercritica,’’ commends his English poems 
among those w hich are “ not easily to be mended.” There is no passage 
in Spenser that is better known than the beautiful picture in which he 
describes his interview with Raleigh, on the banks of the Mulla, under 
the figurative description of a Shepherd Boy and the Shepherd of the 
Ocean. One can fancy, however, nothing more poetical, as Campbell 
remarks, than the real scene.* 

Leigh Hunt calls Raleigh a genuine poet, spoilt by what has spoilt so 
many men otherwise gr at—his rival Essex included—the ascendancy of 
his will. His will, remarks this critic, thrust itself before his understand- 
ing—the imperious part of his energy before the rational or the loving ; 
and hence the failure, even in his wor ldly views, of one of the most accom- 
plished of men. Without saying that, like Bacon, he had no heart, for 
then he could not have been a poet, Leontius considers that Sir Walter, 
like Sir Francis, over-estimated worldly cunning ; which is a weapon “ee 
little men, not for great; and that, like Bacon, he fell by it. ‘That, in 
short, he wanted the higher point of all gr eatness—truth. “ Raleigh’s 
poems contain some interesting cravings after that repose and quiet which 
great restlessness so often feels, and to which the poetical part of his 
nature must have inclined him; but a writer succeeds best in that which 
includes his eutire qualities s; and the best production of this lawless and 
wilful genius is the fine sonnet on the Fairy Queen of his friend Spenser ; 
which, not content with admiring as its greatness deserved, he violently 
places at the head of all poems, ancient and modern, sweeping Petrarch 
into oblivion, aud making Homer himself tremble. It is one of the 
noblest sonnets in the language. Warton justly remarks, that the alle- 





* See review of Hannah's edit. of Wotton and Raleigh, in Atheneum, No. 949, 
pp. 11 sg. 
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rical turn of it gives it a particular beauty, as a compliment to Spenser. 


—Petrarch’s paragon of fame and chastity, it is to be observed, is dis- 
placed for Queen Elizabeth; who is implied in the character of the 


‘Fairy Queen.’ ”* 


Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay 
Within that temple, where the vestal flame 

Was wont to burn; and passing by that way 

To see that buried dust of living fame, 

Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept, 
All suddenly 1 saw the Fairy Queen ; 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept, 
And from henceforth those Graces were not seen, 
For they this Queen attended; in whose stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s hearse : 
Hereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed, 

And groans of buried ghosts the heavens did perse ; 
Where Homer’s spright did tremble all for grief, 
And curst the access of that celestial thief. 





But fine as these verses, and the like of these, may be, after their kind, 
it is in verses of quite another kind that Raleigh more speaks home to the 
general heart—in such verses, for example, as those he wrote the night 
before his execution,—he being then a weary, worn-out, spirit-crushed, 
broken-hearted old man, who had lowered himself to a degrading pass, 
all for dear life, but found his every solicitation scouted, and his ever 
shift and contrivance and manceuvre maliciously foiled. On the night of 
the 28th of October, 1618; within a few hours of that appearance of his 
on the scaffold, when, with a seasonable return of his native firmness and 
calm dignity, he took up the axe, and said to the sheriff, “ This is a shar 
medicine, but a sound cure for all diseases,’’ and then bade the execu- 
tioner “ fear not, but strike home !”—on that night he penned the well- 
known vanitas vanitatum stanza: 


Even such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days. 


* Men, Women, and Books, vol. i. p. 295 sq. 
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AMERICAN CAVALIERS AND CREOLE ADVOCATES. 


Wuie the governments of France and England have preserved a 
neutrality during the present contest in America, the advocates of the 
South have not been slow in attempting to interest both in its behalf; 
and though unsuccessful in getting agents accredited for that end, they 
have not been backward in availing themselves of other means for the 
purpose. They have thought that the distress occasioned by the want 
of cotton, both in England and France, would overweigh every other 
consideration, and that under the rule of interest, leaving the less cogent 
consideration of justice out of the question, they would have been in- 
duced to intermeddle. This ground for interference was no great com- 
pliment to either country. The Richmond papers threatened us with 
their vengeance for declining to acknowledge their agents, as will be seen 
hereafter ; a bit of spleen which we will excuse, as there is no nation 
wastes more words upon all occasions than slaveholders and their advo- 
cates. We have just seen two writings in proof of this. One of them is 
a pamphlet with the title “* Why Pennsylvania should not be one of the 
Confederate States ?’’* the other, “On Slavery, by a Creole; translated 
from the French;” being a letter to Napoleon III., Emperor of the 
French.* It shows what an excellent and justifiable thing slavery is, if 

only for the benefit of the slaves themselves—if we take the author's in- 
terpretation of the question. 

It is easy to perceive that the appeal to Pennsylv ania—the first State 
which utterly repudiated slavery—to join in supporting the crime, and 
become a Southern State, is as wise and probable a proposal as that of 
the young lady who thousht about putting a whale into a butter-boat. 
The memory of William Penn is not yet forgotten in that State—vulgar 
fellow as he must have been, compared to the “ Cavaliers” of North 
Carolina—if we are to judge by our Creole friend, who, in the second 
pamphlet alluded to, would fain persuade all Europeans that God made 
black men to be slaves, in order that they might be transformed into 
good Christians, by their most Christian masters; thus the matter was 
accommodated to the benefit of both slave and master, and the profits of 
the master into the bargain. This, at the same time, being something 
of an improvement upon the old Spanish system, in which, “for the con- 
sideration of their souls being taken care of, ‘they were removed into deep 
mines for life, to be out of the way of temptation, giving their Spanish 
masters their labour for the forced salvation of them hereafter. 

It is not unamusing to see the Southern States, “dignified by slavery,” 
declare themselves of Cavalier descent, the Tory gentry of America ex- 
clusively, scouting the New Englanders as Yankees, a mere Puritan 
canaille—mere Radicals to themselves—low, vulgar ‘dogs compared to 
the choice Virginian, with his slouched hat and portly bearing, ‘the de- 
scendant of the slavers of James River, who boast an antiquity of six or 
seven years before the Pilgrim Fathers, and are thus early renowned for 
getting others to do their work while they look on. 


* Wilson, Great Russell-street ; 





and Kirkland, Salisbury-street, Strand. 
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The English public is not master of the statistics of the South and North. 
We will take the returns of the decade before the civil war broke out, re- 
minding the reader that the increase since is proportionate. These returns 
will answer sufficiently to exhibit the proportional progress of the States 
up to the election of Lincoln to the presidency. As it was to the sturdy 
New Englander that the United States owed their separation from Eng- 
land, so to the North was due the erection of the great commercial edifice 
reared by the Union, including exports to the extent of more than 
530,000,000 of dollars, in spite of the repudiation by some of the States, 
mainly owing to Jackson, the hero of the South. When the South 
found there was a chance of a president who was not one of its own 
creatures to a considerable extent—though not much more than a third 
of the white population—it threatened severance, and some of the party 
declared in substance that if certain individuals they did not like were 
elected to the presidency, they would, as Southern States, seize the public 
property! Perhaps a minority in any State in the face of a majority 
wiser, richer, and more industrious, never before exhibited a more factious 
spirit, the very breathing of a class that had no sense of what was intended 
by any communal right. 

We pass over the abuse lavished by unprincipled native and renegade 
writers against England, by either side, as unworthy of notice, relying on 
the good sense of the president and members of the government keeping 
those who are averse to it to the rule of ‘‘ Do as you would be done unto,” 
Both sides have enough yet to do before they set out to conquer, or as 
the dregs of the country so elegantly phrase it, to “ whip” both England 
and France. We are much mistaken if the mutual exhaustion will not 
be followed by a reaction too great for realising such a bombastic usage 
of the English language, of which we acquit the better class of the Ame- 
rican people“altogether. Every nation has its sweepings. 

We could desire to guard the public against injustice in balancing 
questions of a nature similar to that pending in the United States, by 
uny bias from the suffering we sustain in trade. It is truly painful to 
see thousands of meritorious workmen out of employment, and the nu- 
merous families that are destitute, both in England and France. The 
blessing of peace in one country is rendered calamitous by the dissensions 
in others, and the free course of industry is made a suffering to the in- 
dustrious. Not a few clear-sighted persons had long foreseen the con- 
sequences that would accrue on the stoppage of the cotton traffic with 
America from any cause. The present cause could not have been fore- 
seen on this side of the Atlantic. Still, all was suffered to proceed, 
guided by the chapter of accidents, and the dictates of reason and fore- 
sight were abandoned to chance. It was well known how vast a popu- 
lation depended for support upon our cotton manufacture, and it was 
equally clear that those who made their fortunes by it looked with the 
customary eagerness to the gain of to-day, irrespective of all danger 
looming in the future. The American is a domestic war, a rebellion of 
a most unjustifiable character. It is more so than if Wales were to rise 
in arms against the British Crown, for here is a separate race. The 
neutral attitude observed by France and England is a positive duty, 
What should we think of the interference of the United States with 
ourselves in a rebellion? It does not matter that the arrangements 
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made on the completion of the American revolution were favourable to 
secession or to a revolt against the general government, because the 
different States were rendered unjustifiably independent. That govern- 
ment was an accomplished fact, and had proceeded prosperously for 
more than two-thirds of a century, when a portion of the governed, 
which had succeeded by every kind of intrigue in influencing the return 
of a president after its own fancy, no sooner found that the majority 
of the nation was of one mind im returning in a solitary case a ruler of 
which the minority did not approve, than they threat separation, and 
soon after rose in rebellion—a rebellion of no common kind, but one of 
the most inveterate ever witnessed even in the annals of civil war. Ar- 
ticles of export destroyed, recourse had to means of vengeance against 
brethren unheard of in civilised warfare in Europe, and a spirit of 
rancour that appears savage in its nature, in laying down shells and 
planting mines to destroy their brethren at moments free of suspicion— 
we shall hear of poisoning the wells next! How can this war end but 
—it is to be feared—in the mode described by the great and illustrious 
Washington, as if he were gifted with the power of divination. These 
were his words when he took leave of the presidentship : ‘“ The alternate 
domination of one faction over another, sharpened by the spirit of re- 
venge, natural to party dissensions, which in different ages and countries 
has perpetrated most horrid enormities, is itself a frightful despotism. 
But this leads at length to a more formal and permanent despotism. 
The disorders and miseries which result, gradually incline the minds of 
men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an individual, 
and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposition to the pur- 
poses of his own elevation on the ruins of public liberty.” 

Such were the warnings of Washington, and we have seen party dissen- 
sion and the spirit of vengeance abroad doing the work of mischief, of 
waste, and of destruction, far beyond what we could have anticipated. 
That the South is in rebellion, and most unjustifiably so, cannot be 
doubted, and that the cessation of its undue influence, in no inconsider- 
able degree, was a main cause of the war. It is not to compare with 
the North in knowledge, commerce, wealth, activity, or moral duty. 
Before going farther into the case, let us see how matters stood at a 
recent period before war commenced, and we shall be better able to 
judge how the hostile parties were physically situated. The Slave States 
were thirteen in number, to which two semi-States have to be added, or 
half those of Maryland and Delaware. They covered 851,448 square 
miles. The Free States were sixteen in number, covering 612,597 square 
miles ; but neither the industry nor the product of the Slave States was 
to be compared to that of the Free, though the former were more than 
230,000 square miles larger. As with the industry so with the popula- 
tion. The population of the North and South at present is above 
30,000,000, but we will take the returns somewhat earlier. In 1790 
the Slave States had a population of 1,961,372, and the Free States 
1,968,455 ; so nearly once were the South and North upon an equality. 
In 1850 the Siave States, slaves included, had increased to 9,612,769, 
and the Free States to 13,434,922—a majority of above 39 per cent. 
The number of inhabitants to the square mile -was nearly two to one in 
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favour of the North. In 1856 the population of the South had grown 
to 10,793,413, that of the North to 15,887,399, or a majority of 47 per 
cent. over the Slave States. But in the latter States, in 1850, the whites 
numbered in the Slave States only 6,184,477, as opposed to 13,238,670 
in the Free. Thus the whites in the North more than doubled those in 
the South since the year 1790. ‘The slaves in the slaveholding States 
numbered, in 1790, only 657,527, and had increased, in 1850, to 
3,200,304, and are now nearly 4,000,000, or one-third of the total of 
the Southern population. Some of the States employ few negroes, 
but breed them for the South. Virginia is an example of this kind of 
traffic, and in some years has sent 6000, reared like cattle, only for the 
market. It is remarkable, too, that the negroes thus born in the northern 
portion of the Slave States lose twenty-five per cent. introduced into the 
extreme Southern States, so that the climate is nearly as deleterious to the 
negro as the European. The planters pay an extra price for “ acclimated” 
negroes—a curious fact. The ill treatment of the slave, after the fashion 
of our treatment of them formerly in the West Indies, or that of the 
French and Dutch there, must not be credited. Their increase proves 
the contrary, as no slave-trade exists in the United States, and arith- 
metic cannot be refuted. An example here and there may occur, but in 
general they are not ill used beyond what other valuable ‘domestic stock 
would be. The fact of their slavery is a slur enough upon modern 
civilisation. The justification of the home traffie in negro carcases by 
some of the Southerners is really edifying. One of them in Virginia, a 
few years ago, in a public speech, said, “ It has always (perhaps erro- 
neously) been considered by steady and old- fashioned people, that the 
owner of land had a reasonable right to its annual profits ; the owner 
of orchards to their annual fruits: the owners of brood-mares to their 
product; and the owners of female slaves to their increase. We have 
not the fine- “spun intelligence nor legal acumen to discover the techni- 
cal distinctions given by some gentlemen, The legal maxim of partus 
sequitur ventrem is coeval with the existence of the right of property 
itself, and is founded in wisdom and justice. It is on the inviolability of 
this maxim that the master foregoes the service of the female slave, has 
her nursed and attended during the period of her gestation, and raises 
her infant offspring. The udies of the property justifies the expense, 
and I do not hesitate to say that in its increase consists much of our 
wealth !” 

The slaves have increased out of all proportion to the white population, 
and in some States bid fair soon to rise beyond it. In South Carolina it 
is 57 per cent. of the population; in Louisiana, 47; Mississippi, 51 ; and 
Alabama and Florida, 44 per cent.! At this rate the slaves must soon 
outnumber the masters. When that occurs, of course they must be killed 
off, lest they become masters in the end by the power of knowledge and 
number. We should slaughter cattle too numerous for our lands} ? In 
five States between slave and free land the average value per acre is 
22.17 dollars ; in five border Slave States only 9.25 ; and in the remoter 
Slave States from the free the average is only 3.74. Yet the land of the 
South is far richer than that of the. North. In 1850, the value of the 
produce was 846,525,297 in the Free States, and 627,101,316 in the 
Slave States. In the Free States, on less productive land, the number 
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of persons engaged in agriculture was, in 1850, 2,509,126; in the Slave 
States, 2,500,000 slaves. The return was, in the Free States, 342 dollars 

r head; in the Slave States, 171. These were the results with worse 
land. Only two-thirds as many were employed in farming in the North 
and paid wages, who produced 227,000,000 of dollars in value more than 
the South; twice as much in the acre, and double the value per head for 
every one employed in farming. In addition, the South paid no wages 
for labour, and, with superior land, had a monopoly of cotton, rice, cane- 
sugar, and nearly of tobacco and hemp, with two crops at least in the 
year. So much for slave tillage and idle masters. 

Virginia, it appears, has been impoverished by cotton cultivation more 
than enriched. Even Washington complained of the land having been 
used till it was abused, and in 1855 the effect of slovenly slave labour and 
want of due attention had turned rich lands into poverty, and added 
‘poverty to poverty.” When restored or improved, it was the work of 
Northern emigrants, In 1850, Mr. W. Newton complained, and said it 
would take two hundred pounds of guano an acre to recover the land. 
In North Carolina they complain that the land is worn out, the effect of 
working it to the utmost by slave labour without proper restoration. 

The value of manufactures in the Free States in 1850 was 375,444,572 
dollars; in the Slave States, 106,233,713. Under the head of domestic 
manufactures and as live stock, reckoning breeding slaves as other stock, 
the Southern value was 18,631,054, against 8,853,090 in the North. 
The commerce of the Free States was valued at 1,377,199,968 dollars ; 
of the Slave States, 410,754,992. ‘The commerce of the North is three 
times that of the South. The foreign trade of New York alone was more 
than double all that of the Slave States together in 1855, while their 
united tonnage was but a little more than half that of New York alone. 
There were 528,844 tons of shipping built in the Free States to 52,959 
in the Slave States. In 1854, in the paper called the Richmond 
Enquirer, it was stated that throughout the State merchants had nearly 
disappeared ! It was said that a vessel loading for Virginia had not been 
seen at Liverpool for three years. In the same year there were in the 
Free States 3682 miles of canal, and 15,080 of railroad open. In the 
Southern States the canals measured 1116 miles, and the railroads 
5250. 

In sixteen years after the Pilgrim Fathers landed at. New Plymouth, 
or in 1636, they established Harvard University for education. In the 
Slave States, the first university established was that of William and 
Mary, in 1692, fourscore and four years later. Harvard College has 
now 365 students; that of William and Mary, 82. The former has a 
library of 101,000 volumes; the latter, 5000. The libraries in the 
Northern colleges are two to one larger than the Southern. The number 
graduated in the North, 47,752; in the South, 19,648. The ministers 
educated in the North, 10,702; in the South, 747, or 14 to 1. In the 
public schools of the Slave States there were recently 581,861 scholars, 
and the income of the schools was 2,719,534 dollars. In the Free States 
the number of pupils was 2,769,901, and the annual income 6,780,337 
dollars. In the South more scholars in proportion attend private schools, 
the numbers there being 104,976, to 154,893 in the North. The number 
of public schools in the South was lately 18,507 ; in the North, 62,433 ; 
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and the teachers in the South, 19,307, to 72,621 in the North. The 
single State of New York had more scholars at school in 1850 than the 
fifteen Southern States, or respectively 727,222, to699,079. In Arkansas, 
a Slave State, it was not the want of means, but the utter indifference 
on the subject of education that pervaded the public mind! In the far- 
famed Kentucky, with a population of 1,086,587, the scholars, in 1854, 
were only 76,429. In Ohio, a Free State, with 2,215,750 inhabitants, 
the scholars were 279,635. The public libraries in the Slave States were 
695 in number, containing 649,577 volumes ; in the Free States, 14,911 
in number, with 3,888,234 volumes. The persons above tweuty who 
could not read nor write show the same kind of superiority in favour of 
the North. In regard to the periodical press in the Slave States, 72 
daily, 68 tri-weekly, 8 twice a week, and 517 weekly papers were pub- 
lished in 1850, the numbers printed being respectively 47,808,551, 
6,485,250, 62,400, and 25,296,492. In the Free States the daily papers 
numbered 177, and the number 181,167,217; the tri-weekly, 47, the 
number 4,167,280; twice a week, 28, the number 5,502,776; aud the 
weekly, in number 1374, printing 124,475,020. Of periodicals, not 
newspapers, there were published fortnightly, in the Slave States, 30 ; 
monthly, 16; quarterly, 3. In the Free States there were 64 fortnightly, 
84 monthly, and 16 quarterly, religious, literary, scientific, and political. 
It was also remarkable that only 8,000,000 of neutral and independent 
papers were printed in the Slave States, to 79,000,000 in the Free!! Of 
religious, 4,000,000, to 29,000,000 ; of scientific, 372,000, to 4,000,000 
in the North; and of political, 47,000,000, to 163,000,000. In the 
single State of Massachusetts there are five times as many scientific 
papers printed as in all the Southern States together. In the State of 
New York alone there are three times as many religious papers printed 
as in all the Slave States, and of neutral and independent papers in 
Pennsylvania alone, there are in the proportion of twenty-one to eight 
for all the Slave States. 

To refer to the Post-office, an excellent criterion of similar differences, 
we find, as late as 1855, that the total sum collected for postages in the 
Slave States was 1,553,198 dollars, and in the Free States 4,670,725. 
In the Slave States the postages did not pay the expense of the trans- 
portation, in the Free they cleared that expense, and left a profitable 
balance of above 200,000 dollars, paying the deficit of the Slave States, 
and leaving 1,200,000 dollars over. For Bible societies the South con- 
tributed 68,125 dollars ; the North, 319,667 ; for missionaries, the South 
101,934; the North, 502,174; tract societies, the South, 24,725; the 
North, 131,972. The value of the churches in the Slave States was 
21,674,581 dollars; in the North or Free States 67,773,477. The 
churches in New York alone are equal in value to all in the Slave States 
put together. In the Northern States we find an activity almost un- 
paralleled, and a mode of life which scarcely admits of intermission from 
business. All is perpetual action. Agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, all are followed with a degree of bodily labour and unremitting 
attention which have made their inhabitants remarkable, and their success 
has shown that, compared with the South, free labour and free men 
possess a great advantage over that state of slavery, which is certainly in 
general, as to severe ill-usage, not what it has been represented, except in 
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rare cases. Still it is slavery, a hideous blot upon civilisation, and a 
crime which does not even repay the evils it costs, or match with the 

uct of free labour. The evils it generates to those connected with it 
are well understood, and have been proved again and again. The States 
of the North compose two-thirds of the American people who have a 
voice in the government, and we hold that it is with that government 
alone that we can politically treat, and that in adhering to that principle 
our statesmen have done rightly. Nor must we suffer the braggadocio of 
some of the American papers, or their sneers—conducted, as it is probable 
such particular papers may be by renegades from British rule, as we have 
said already—to change an honest course on our part into one of passion 
or virulent abuse in return. Let us not imitate the Bourbons, in whose 
behalf we entered upon the war of 1793, when just before Louis XVI. 
unprovokedly interfered between England and her colonies in the hope to 
reduce herpower. Let us act rightly, and fear no consequences, remem- 
bering fiat justitia, ruat colum. What should we denominate an inter- 
ference of America with a Welsh rebellion, as we have already hypo- 
thetically put the point ? 

But slavery has entailed its usual character on the slaveholders. They 
had long assumed a consequence to which they were by no means entitled. 
Slavery corrupts human nature, and by conferring unjustifiable pride and 
power upon man over his kind, possessing equal rights, he is thus rendered 
insultingly arrogant and insufferably Ov erbearing. If we might use the 

hrase regarding the Southern States in arms, they are in the midst of all 
rentin. 1 aristocratic. They cry, “Those vulgar New Englanders, 
poh!” We have said that it was from the time of the settlement of the 
Southern States they have pretended with an aristocratical air to hold the 
Northerners in contempt, those men of principle who settled at New 
Plymouth, carrying freedom over the Atlantic, and not willing to be 
slaves themselves, would do as they would be done unto. According to 
the Southern planters, the Pilgrim Fathers were fanatics. ‘The slavers 
are the élite of the United States, the cavaliers of America. They may 
be known by their works, by their neglect of all but their own ease, their 
attachment to slavery and slave-breeding and dealing, the bad cultivation 
and working out of their land, and the high sense they have of themselves, 
of which there must be remembered scenes enough on the floor of the 
Houses of Congress, as reported in the American papers, to show their 
assumptive spirit and strong desire to be paramount, and make slavery so 
too from the Atlantic to the Pacific. So true it is that the curse of 
slavery inflicts a blight on all who are connected with it. In the 
present day, when things are to be judged by themselves on the ground 
of right or wrong, when civilisation, knowledge, and the principles ‘of 
justice prevail, the arrogance of any man inflated with self- -consequence, 
‘who is idle, hospitable to friends, lives on the labour of slaves, and ima- 
gines himself of superior consequence from the notion that being one 
descended from the James Town settlers he has an advantage over his 
Northern brethren—the arrogance of such—a very good fellow at his 
table—in the great world can only excite derision. Hospitable as friends, 
but the most virulent and venomous of enemies are some of these Ame- 
rican Southrons. Be of their opinion, agree with tltem in their obsolete 
and barbarous ideas, and it is impossible to be more hospitably welcomed. 
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Oppose them, no matter for having reason on your side, their blood is up, 
and you had better, as the vulgar say, “cut your stick.” The Northerners 
are twitted with being rebels in their origin, but the Northern colonists 
withdrew long before the peace at home was broken. They did not kid- 
nap and sell their fellow-men to cultivate their lands, or constitute a part 
of the only civilised country that still continues to justify the crime. 
The Cavaliers have no reason to be grateful for the compliment paid 
them by their would-be descendants. The power to maintain a separate 
nationality constitutes no justification for a nation subdividing itself, 
because, being a minor part, it cannot be supreme in direction. The 
majority must be allowed to have some right to express its opinion, and 
a power to back that opinion when its own interests are so deeply in- 
volved in the question. 

It is not the slave question per se which has caused the rebellion, it is 
the ambition of the South to dictate to the North so far as that its chief 
officer shall be either an open or concealed friend to the extension of the 
slaveholding power. While Mr. Lincoln was no friend to slavery openly 
or covertly, the South knew very well that he had no idea of abolishing 
slavery upon his coming into office. He knew the difficulty too well, but 
they were aware in the South that he was no friend to the extension of 
the evil, that he would resist as far as possible any further plunge of the 
United States into disgrace, and that was enough to rouse them into the 
step they have taken on the excuse of the tariff ! 

“ Let them secede,” say some ill-judging ignorant persons, ‘the North 
is extensive enough.” It would appear with such persons that, if the 
Northern States were to disregard the necessity they would be under of 
continually guarding a new frontier of a great extent, inhabited by a 
people who would be inveterate in their animosities, and who, sooner 
or later, would have a servile war among themselves, for in some of 
the Southern States the negroes have multiplied so fast, as already 
shown, that they will in no distant time equal the white population—if 
they would disregard so impolitic a claim, and if they would not consent 
to a fugitive slave law with the new foreigner, violating the freedom 
which would be the main feature of their constitution—they must be at 
continual variance with the new State, to the secession of which they had 
given so impolitie a consent. Does not every reflective person perceive 
that with England on the North, ten times less likely to quarrel with the 
Northern States than the seceders would be, that the Northern Union 
would be placed in a position it becomes them to resist when arising out 
of an unprovoked rebellion? Lastly, if the Northern men feel themselves 
one among the great nations of the civilised world, are they to extend yet 
farther, and fix upon their territory for ever, that evil which they hoped 
might in some way be removed in the end, and thus a foul blot on their 
country be obliterated? A great number of Northern Americans had 
this hope. ‘To consent to sanctify the rebellion, would extinguish such 
au expectation at the time when even in Russia the blessings of an im- 
proved government are seen in the effart making to abolish serfship. Is 
America, which started into existence in the later day of civilisation, with 
the acquired experience and knowledge of the present time in her favour, 
to become a byword for the most barbarous species of servitude within her 
borders, while boasting of liberty?—one-sided liberty, as the Southern 
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States would have it. Have the majority of freemen in America no 
right to judge on those points, or to feel shame for their country? 

The multiplication of Slave States fearfully extended the evil, and 
made it more difficult to cure. No one was ever insane enough to sup- 

the slaves could be turned loose, and their masters be ruined at a 
low, when it was considered how the evil had grown up in preceding 
generations. When the Americans became free it should have been pro- 
vided that there should be no farther extension of slavery beyond the 
States then in existence. It is clear, however, that the Northern 
States would have had a difficult task to obtain even that. From what 
is said of some of the Southern at the revolution or separation from Eng- 
land, had the troops in the pay of England not conducted themselves 
with gross violence and committed shameful devastations, so as at length 
to disgust the people, the Southern States were not at all inclined to 
favour liberty in any great degree, or care about a severance from Eng- 
land. Charleston proposed, through its governor, that the State of 
Carolina should remain neutral till peace came. So little are couutries 
which cherish slavery really regardful of public freedom! “ Leave us 
alone ; it is all we require, and we shall be content.” 

But the extension of slavery from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
the North to the South, was and is the great desire of the Slaveholding 
States, and, by one means or another, they had succeeded down to their 
impolitic outbreak, which, we trust, has arrested slavery in the United 
States, happen what may. At work in the elections, in the Congress, 
among adverse political parties, they met with great success. They 
stopped at nothing. ‘ The Statutes of the Territory of Kansas, passed 
at the first session of the Legislative Assembly there in 1854,” will show . 
this, and the kind of legislation the Southern States would introduce 
into the States they formed. These things are little known in Europe. 

There was one chapter which provided for the right of citizenship and 
voting. It enacted, that the Fugitive Slave Act having been violated by 
any voter, should incapacitate him. All persons who were candidates for 
any office were to take an oath to support the same act, and others sup- 
plementary. All officers when elected were to swear to support the same 
slave law ; and no one was to be a juror in any case in which the right 
of slavery was involved, or any injury done to or committed by a slave, 
who was opposed to the right of holding slaves in the territory. Any 
person who intended to practise law was to take the same oath with that 
provided to organise the territories. Such may be thought tolerable 
exactions from mere voters, officers, and men of the law, but the despo- 
tism so far was lukewarm. In chapter 151, regarding slave property 
having thus, with Machiavellian policy, qualified voters, jurors, and 
judges, for trying cases, it was enacted, that raising a rebellion or insur- 
rection of slaves, free negroes, or mulattoes, the punishment should be 
death, be the party free or slave! Sect. 2. Furnishing arms, or com- 
mitting any overt act in such a case, free or slave—death. Sect. 3. 
Speaking, writing, printing, advising, persuading, or inducing slaves to 
rise by any writing, or printing in books, paper, magazine, pamphlets, or 
circulars—death. Sect. 4. Any one decoying or enticing a slave out of 
the territory—death, or imprisonment for not less than ten years with 
hard labour. Sect. 5. Every attempt to procure the freedom of a slave, 
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by depriving the owner of his services—death, or ten years’ hard labour. 
Sect. 6. Any one bringing into the territory from any Slave State a slave 
belonging to another, in the same way as if carried out of it—death, or 
ten years’ hard labour. Sect. 7. To harbour a slave, or assist in his 
escape—hard labour for five years. Sect. 8. The same punishment for 
aiding or assisting, or aiding or harbouring, a slave from another State 
as if he had attempted to escape from that in which the offender lived. 
Sect. 9. Resisting any officer in attempting to seize a slave, whether the 
owner be in or out of the territory—two years’ hard labour. Sect. 10. 
Marshals, constables, sheriffs, and others who refuse to assist in capturing 
a slave belonging or not to the territory, to be fined from one to five 
hundred dollars. Sect. 11. Enacts that printing, writing, publishing, 
introducing into, or causing so to be done, or aiding in printing, pub- 
lishing, or circulating, any book, paper, pamphlet, magazine, handbill, or 
circular, containing any statements, arguments, opinions, sentiment, doc- 
trine, advice, or inuendo, calculated to produce disaffection among the 
slaves, or induce them to escape or resist authority, shall be punished 
with imprisonment and hard Jabour for not less than five years. Sect. 12. 
Enacted that if any free person by speaking, or writing, asserted, or 
printed and published, that persons in that territory had not a right to 
hold slaves, they should be imprisoned with hard labour for not less than 
two years. Sect. 13. No person holding that slavery is not right in or 
out of the territory, to be allowed to sit as a juror under the act to be 
in force from September 15, 1855. 

Thus there was a provision for the qualification of judges, juries, and 
officers, a striking proof of what is meant by “law” in slaveholding 
republics, and how justice may be caricatured. Nor is this said in re- 
ference to slave law alone. The arbitrary effects of slavery in Southern 
America, its slovenly tillage, and impoverishment of land from bad 
management, are pushed, until over the old parts of Alabama, portions of 
Virginia, and the Carolinas, the “ spirit of desolation seems brooding.” 
The capabilities of the finest States, as in Virginia, are neglected. 

In the Slave States, justice is difficult to be procured where interest in- 
terferes, and inconceivable lawlessness prevails. For example, the cost and 
difficulty of cleaning cotton in the South, and the success of that opera- 
tion, was obviated by a machine, or gin, invented by an American named 
Whitney, of Massachusetts. Cotton cleaned by hand will not admit of 
more than one pound per day being cleaned by one slave. Whitney’s in- 
vention made the fortunes of most of the planters at the commencement of 
its use. How did they requite him? While he was obtaining his patent 
he kept his machine locked up. They heard of its great value and perfect 
action. At once, without any ceremony, they broke open his place, stole 
his machine, made others by it, and, by the time he had obtained his 
patent, machines were at work on several plantations. The poor man 
appealed to the Georgian law courts for justice, and he was told that his 
gin would be a source of great wealth to the planters, and that it was too 
great a power to allow any man the monopoly of a right to make such 
machines. South Carolina agreed to pay Whitney fifty thousand dollars 
for the invention, and paid down twenty thousand; that State then re- 
pudiated poor Whitney, sued him for the sum paid down, and threw his 
partner into prison for it. The law here did relieve him, reversed the 
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injustice, and made the State fulfil its agreement. Tennessee, not an iota 
behind in the same dishonest conduct with South Carolina, escaped with 
impunity! North Carolina alone behaved honourably of all the Slave 
States. Years were spent in the petty courts, until the patent was just 
expiring. The planters made their fortunes by the invention before the 
inventor could get his patent. Whitney then applied for an extension of 
his patent, but the rapacious planters easily influenced the courts. In one 
case the poor man had difficulty in proving that the machine had been 
used in Georgia at all, yet three separate sets of the pirated machine were 
actually at work within fifty yards of the court, and the rattling of its 
wheels was distinctly audible from the court-house steps! Such is the 
sense of justice among slaveholders ! 

The slavery of the servant breeds insolence, injustice, and gross immo- 
rality in the master, wherever it exists, and what is a community where 
justice is set at defiance but one that ought to be placed at the ban of civi- 
lisation, to be abandoned to its own course of ultimate ruin—at least, in 
the present advanced days. 

It was sufficient that the election for a president had fallen upon one 
who was not of the approved party of the Southern planters, to make 
them rebel, and crying havoe, “let slip the dogs of war.” The termi- 
nation of the contest no one can foresee. The South, by its perseverance, 
intrigues, and threats, had succeeded in extending the curse of slavery 
from the Mississippi to the Colorado river, and thirsted to extend it over 
California. With its despotic enactments, of which a specimen is given 
above, it would have sanctioned an odious crime, if possible, beyond all 
hope of ultimate extinction, and have established a despotism under the 
mock title of republicanism, which would make civilisation within its 
territory a nickname, and the Southern portion of the United States a 
1 etn a standing object of disgust for humanity, a bar to national 

vancement, and a mark of opprobrium among the nations. 

“ But were we to suffer ourselves to be ruined by permitting the eman- 
cipation of our slaves ?” the Southern States would say. “ Are we to be 
driven from our estates, or are they to be left uncultivated to our ruin, 
and, in fact, to that of the negro himself? We found the existing state 
of things handed down to us, and therefore have only continued for our 
own support a system already established.” 

This is not the question. The existing state of slavery as it fell into 
the hands of the holders who were not its authors was never endangered 
in any way that could give a colour of injustice being done to them. The 
abolition of slavery, when the slaves were comparatively few, and the 
Slave States less in number and importance, was never taken into con- 
sideration by the government, although the feeling against the continu- 
ance of the criminal evil was strong with no inconsiderable portion of 
the population. This naturally enough reasoned, “‘ While the slaveowners 
and slaves were comparatively few, we had some hope of seeing the 
disgrace upon our moral character as a nation wiped out.” Every day 
lessened that expectation, for it made the remuneration to the owners of 
the slaves larger and larger. They were ambitious of extending the 
system im every possible way over fresh territory, and by some means or 

‘another, by intrigue, threatening, and their violent conduct even in 
Congress itself, they succeeded in their efforts to render their immoral 
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system stronger, and place the United States for ever on a footing with 
Morocco. It is an evil the removal of which became every day more 
hopeless in consequence. 

Such was the just inference of every thinking man in the North, 
whether he openly declared himself or not, and a vast number naturally 
would not do so, seeing the difficulty of the question. The South, in 
the mean while, declared tacitly, and in some cases openly, that the 
North had no business to intermeddle in the matter at all. Thus, 
13,238,670 natives of the North had no right to make the degradation 
of their country by 6,184,477 (the white population in 1850), any 
concern of theirs. If the slaveholders had said, “‘ We admit the evil. We 
did not originate it. We have no objection to get rid of it in any rea- 
sonable manner, but you cannot suppose either upon our own account, or 
that of the slaves themselves, we can consent to turn them loose, leave 
our lands uncultivated, and place ourselves in destitution,” such an 
argument would have been irresistible, and with a hearty desire for the 
general good on both sides, might have been attended with results ensuring 
safety to property, honour to humanity, and elevation to the national 
character. But slavery was the pet of the Southern States. The slave- 
owner lived in ease and indolence, though slave labour is dear labour. 
He could breed his negro cattle, here black, there black and white, or 
mulatto, or cross them up to the fifth degree. People of colour of both 
sexes would sell as well as the pure negro from the breeding-hutch, in 
some places better. Women of colour make good mistresses. A Creole 
is one of the kindest of her sex, and they make good nurses for bachelor 
planters beyond the middle age, or may be sold, semi-whites as they are. 
No, the system of slavery has its conveniences, and we will hold it against 
all the world. Abolition by indemnification or any other mode is out of 
the question ; we will support our system by peaceable means as long as 
we have no president favourable to opinions opposite to ours, no matter 
whether he interfere or not. If one should be elected who only dis- 
approves of our system, and will probably exert himself to prevent its 
farther progress, we will secede from the Union or fight for it. Mr, 
Lincoln had no scheme to propose for abolition, but he was favourable to 
the removal of the stain from the character of his country if possible, 
and that was a sufflicing cause for a sanguinary war on the basis of 
Southern morality. ‘The materials had been preparing, and if the result 
were self-annihilation, such was the intense hatred to all that showed 
cause against them, that it became “ war to the knife.” 

The rage of the Southern States at finding that neither England nor 
France will interfere shows their feeling towards the two countries. The 
Parkersburg Express said, not long ago, showing its teeth, but harmless 
to bite: ‘** The losses which we have sustained, and the now hopeless pro- 
spect of any European interference in the war, will nerve us up to a con- 
fident reliance upon our own resources. We were guilty of an egregious 
folly in ever permitting ourselves to indulge the thought of recognition 
and blockade raising. It is pretty clear that the base, calculating polie 
of England is getting to be as well understood South as North. She will 
have few friends indeed in either section of the country when the war is 
over. If upon no other ground, North and South can yet cordially 
unite in dealing a deadly blow at the heart of the most selfish and un- 
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principled power that ever cursed the earth with-its existence. What- 
ever antagonism may hereafter exist, there will always be one bond of 
sympathy between the North and South, hatred of England—intense 
and enduring.” 

Thus we may guess of what stuff the Southern States are made, and how 
well they understand the obligations of nations to each other. England 
and France can only know the government to which they have accredited 
ministers, and with which they have exchanged relations. It is unfortu- 
nate for both countries that the civil war should have thus broken out, 
but it is more unfortunate for those who have provoked it. It will have 
the certain effect of opening other markets for cotton, and the slaveholders 
of America will be sufferers as well under this head, with less of the 
world’s compassion than the patient, meritorious workmen of England 
and France, whose employers will, we trust, learn a lesson of forecast from 
these painful events on both sides of the Atlantic. 

We have before us two pamphlets of Southern origin which originated 
these remarks, both supplicatory in their nature, but neither containing 
one word other than may tend to support the principles of the war sepa- 
ration, to consummate a slave-labouring and slave-breeding empire. 
Again we must repeat, Fiat justitia, ruat celum, One pamphlet touches 
the right to make men slaves, and justifies it. The other pamphlet 
would fain entreat Pennsylvania to be mediator between the North and 
South. It breathes hatred to the sturdy patriotism of New England, and 
makes certain that if Pennsylvania would but interfere and join the 
South, all would be right. It affects to be written by a Pennsylvanian 
—most probably to appear more plausible—justifies secession, vituperates 
the New England men who fled to the wilds of America with Spartan 
fortitude, and really made the United States the great empire it has 
become, in place of the advocates of slavery in the South, who desired to 
remain neutral in the contest of the mother country with her colonies. It 
was New England that primarily resisted the efforts of George III. to 
enchain the colonies, and bore the first brunt of the contest. Every ‘son 
of New England” must be proud of his birthright, speaking as an Ame- 
rican. The cunning writer only wants Pennsylvania to join the slave 
confederation—that State which was one of the first to exhibit its honest 
indignation at slave-dealing by wiping out the black stain from its terri- 
tory! 1f Pennsylvania would but do that, the South would be as glorious 
in her position, and her cherished man-selling markets, as her ‘“‘ Cavalier ” 
sons could desire, who parallel themselves with the satellites of Charles I. 
in their ideas of their own importance. The desire thus expressed is idle. 
The Quakers of Pennsylvania are uncompromising enemies of slavery. 

The second work to which we allude is a “ Letter to Napoleon III. on 
Slavery in the Southern States,’’ purporting to be by “a Creole of 
Louisiana.” This may only be a ruse, though we do not deny that there 
are slaves who hug their chains. Europe does not understand what 
slavery is, and therefore she is to be set right by this address to the 
French emperor. Qh, for another Blaise Pascal, with a Provincial Letter, 
to expose the extraordinary jesuitism of the writer! It has all the 
cunning, all the sophistry, all the will without the power of Ignatius 
Loyola; the author should have been born in Guipuscoa. His first 


position is: 
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That men must work, since it is only by working they can rise from 
ignorance and barbarism to knowledge and civilisation. It is the destiny 
of man, and work is his duty. Therefore slaves of course must be stolen, 
bred like cattle, and be bought and sold. 

That those who do work er a right over those who do not, and men, 
being co-partners, have a right to compel such slaves as they obtain to 
work, and stick to it. 

That this right of violence and compulsion by man of his fellow and 
equal is the way God advances humanity in progress ! ! 

That in making the black race work because they have been idle, the 
white man only fulfils his duty, and that there is no tyranny exercised, 
because the contrary would be impolitic as regarded the services of the 
black man. So the latter must work, and the former look on in idleness 
and luxury, that the black may this way be civilised while enriching the 
white. 

That God has confided to slaveowners the education of the infant 

ple of Africa ! 

That it is the interest and duty of Europe to break the Southern 
blockade to prevent the blacks from returning to vagrancy, and to supply 
their own operatives with work ! : 

There is certainly one recommendation in this work, if the world will 
give it credit for such, and that is as a study for sophistication. Justice 
and the freedom of men by birthright are of no moment! The most 
unblushing selfishness attempts to justify violence and crime by acts par- 
taking of both—the crime of man-stealing and selling, the rearing of 
families to be torn asunder and sold like hogs—families as capable of 
being instructed in the duties of civilisation as any others of their class 
among the whites—are all justified on such hollow pretensions, when it 
is notorious that the real motive of the compulsion of the black race to 
work, and the fancy of his master to be idle, are neither civilisation, 
directly nor indirectly, but “ filthy lucre.” It is notorious that in order: 
to this end the progress of the black in knowledge is sedulously arrested. 
There is no right in man to steal, buy, and sell his brother-man to put 
the profits of the forced labour into his own pocket. So far from it, the 
slave before God, by the eternal principles of justice, has a right to free 
himself by the use of force, and to slay in the effort the agent, white or 
black, who attempts to prevent him : 


He may bend the yoke, if he cannot break, 
He may raise the sword and brand, 

He may rise in the strength of his cause and make 
Fierce war with avenging hand; 

He may conquered be, and the death he dies, 
A torture keen and slow, 

But his cause is just, and his dying cries 
Call vengeance sure, but slow. 

But he may not bury his chain and live, 
He may not contented be, 

With a life where virtue is negative, 
And breath a calamity ; 

Where the free sun shines on a will-less man 
That oppression’s whip hath torn, 

And the birds that fly, and the breezes that fan, 
And all, save himself, free-born ! 

Sept.—-VOL. CXXVI. NO. DI. 
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May not every slave in his freedom’s cause 
Whet the sword for liberty, 

Since Nature enacts no lal laws, 
But demands that all be free ? 

She thunders, “ Who presses with slavery’s yoke, 


And refuses to slacken its chain, 
Shall perish at last with the thunder-stroke 
That shivers the captive’s chain!” 


Let “The Creole,” the real or pretended writer, for of that we cannot 

remember the foregoing lines, or, as they are anonymous, take the 
sentiment of fiat justitia in another form, as in the speech of the eloquent 
Sheridan. Let the author remember that the day of the abolition of 
slavery must come, however bolstered up for a time. 

The letter to which we allude is also signed Eugéne Musson, which 
would seem to mean that he is “ The Creole.” But if so, Mr. Musson can- 
not suppose he gains anything by proclaiming himself a man of colour; on 
the contrary, as he himself and all the world knows the smallest taint of 

blood in America is never forgiven—it is slave-branded. Such are 
as liable to be slaves as others. How then can he expect to obtain par- 
tisans by hugging his chains in this way, and not be deemed false to his 
race ? t Mr. Musson and all the world reflect on the quotation to 
which we allude, that as far as concerns the present part of the American 
contest, now become relative to slavery, is one of the most just as well 
as grandest passages ever put into words. Every slave who is put to 
death in attempting to escape from slavery is murdered, and every slave 
who, in endeavouring to effect his escape, kills him who seizes upon hin, is 
fully justified. On what moral or religious tenure, then, does slavery 
rest? Is not Sheridan right ?>—* Patience under the detested tyranny of 
man is rebellion to the sovereignty of God, because allegiance to that 
power which gives us the forms of men commands us to maintain the 
rights of men; and never yet was this truth dismissed from the human 
heart—never in apy time, in any age—never in any clime where rude 
man had any social feeling, or where corrupt refinement had subdued all 
feeling—never was this one unextinguishable truth destroyed in the heart 
of man, placed as it is in the core and centre of it by his Maker, that man 
was not made the property of man—that human power is a trust for 
human benefit, and that when it is abused revenge becomes justice, if not 
the bounden duty of the injured.” 

To follow the different apologetic assertions of “ The Creole” would be 
idle, because in Europe they need only be read to be refuted; they are 
suicidal with every impartial person, and are painful as subterfuges, from 
the reflection that the hand which wrote them could descend so low in 
argument as to believe the people of Europe are in understanding beneath 
the level of their kind on the American side of the Atlantic. There is 
an audacity in the attempt thus made to legalise slavery and bring it 
within the pale of morals, which could only emanate from one to whom 
custom had made slavery a matter of easiness. 


Cyrus REeppIna. 
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THE LAST OF THE LATER YEARS OF PITT.* 


White contending—and sometimes at the same moment—against 
« malice domestick, foreign levy,” mutinies in our fleets, and a scarcity 
of food such as, in England, has never since been felt, the firmness of 
Pitt at no time yielded, till he was weakened by the immediate approach 
of death. Our war-triumphs—and they were almost the only war- 
triumphs that repaid him for his labours and anxieties—were the great 
naval victories to which we owe an empire of the deep that has never 
passed, and does not seem likely to pass, away. Our position as a 
military power could have given him little satisfaction, Wellington had 
only become known to him on his return from India in 1805, For him 
it was too late. In his last interview with his “dear and long absent 
friend” Lord Wellesley, he told him that he had been happy since they 
last met to become acquainted with “ his brother Arthur ;” and he spoke 
of him with admiration and respect. ‘I never,” he said, “met any 
military officer with whom it was so satisfactory to converse. He states 
every difficulty before he undertakes any service, but none after he has 
undertaken it.” Of Nelson he must have seen more; but only in official 
intercourse. Their interview before he left England to die a conqueror 
at Trafalgar, is very interestingly told.t When asked by Pitt what force 
would be sufficient, he gave his opinion, but added that his object was not 
merely to conquer but to annihilate; and, on his return to Merton, “ Mr. 
Pitt,’ he said, “paid me a compliment which, I believe, he would not 
have paid to a Prince of the Blood. When I rose to go, he left the room 
with me, and attended me to the carriage.” All this, however, is of a 
later time. 

During the great pressure of the scarcity in 1795, the legislature 
directed its earnest attention to mitigating the distress; and Mr. Pitt 
proposed the appointment of a select committee “to inquire into the 
causes of the high price of corn.” He had, in the mean time, tried a 
variety of temporary expedients ; some of them not such as his great 
master in political economy would have sanctioned, but the best that his 
disciple could devise.t In the same session he adopted additional mea- 
sures of severity for the repression of sedition, and for the control of public 
opinion. They led, as may be supposed, to violent and protracted debates, 
and in some of them expressions were used which have not died with the 
occasion. Bishop Horsley’s declaration that he “did not know what the 
mass of the people had to do with the laws but to obey them ;” and Mr. 
Windham’s “ vigour beyond the law,” are still remembered; and were as 
bad in their way as Mr. Fox’s assertion that the obedience of the people 
would be “no longer a question of moral obligation and of duty, but of 
prudence.” We have already adverted to the subject generally in our 
second paper.§ Whatever may be the opinions of others, it is at least 
certain that Mr. Pitt himself believed that the measures he proposed, and 





* Continued from vol. cxxv. p. 475. 

Life, vol. iv. p. 329. 
t{ They are fully detailed, vol. ii. p. 357-9. 
§ N. M. M., July, 1862 (vol. cxxv. p. 333). 
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carried, were necessary. It was his conviction that without them the 
ple might have been “ hurried by temporary frenzy into excesses not 


far unlike to those in France.”* He said to Mornington and Wilberforce 


—who were supping with him at the time—‘ My head would be off in 
six months were I to resign;” and he said it seriously. 

When the rebellion in Ireland was subdued, he became anxious that 
the two kingdoms should be united. At an earlier period, “he had re- 
flected much on the position of the sister island, and desired to see both 
islands closely “a together on the footing of equal Jaws and equal 
rights. It is not too much to say of him, as Lord Macaulay has not 
forborne to say, even at the risk of some implied reflection upon Fox, that 
Pitt was the first English minister who formed great designs for the 
benefit of Ireland.”+ To him “ the whole system of penal laws was utterly 
abhorrent.” To the Union itself he had gained the full consent of his 
colleagues, and the king was much in its favour: “I only hope,”’ he said 
to Dundas, “ that government is not pledged to anything in favour of the 
Roman Catholics.” t 

After an exhibition of real and pretended patriotism, great misrepre- 
sentations, and a strange blending of integrity, depravity, and corrup- 
tion, the Union was accomplished on the ond. of aie. 1800; and the 
difficulties of its promoters commenced. The expectations of the Roman 
Catholics were unintentionally encouraged by the king’s speech upon the 
passing of the measure, and especially by the allusion it contained to their 

articipation in “the blessings derived from the British constitution.” 
Mr. Pitt himself felt that although there was no engagement to be re- 
deemed, “they had a moral claim upon the government of Engiand ;”’ 
and he determined that changes “in the laws affecting them should be 
laid before the cabinet on its reassembling after the summer recess.” His 
great and only fault on this occasion was, that he assumed the existence 
of a favourable change of opiuion on the part of the king, and addressed 
himself only to his colleagues; while the mind of his majesty was being 

oisoned, and his prejudices encouraged, by the intrigues of Lord Lough- 
aca The whole affair is described by Lord Stanhope in his very 
best manner.§ Mr. Pitt addressed a letter to the king “ containing a 
masterly argument on the question at issue, and asking leave to resign if 
he were not allowed to bring it forward with the whole weight of 
government.” It was replied to in terms of kindness and affectionate 
regard, but the only concession on the part of his majesty was that the 
subject, without any compromise of opinion, Fay a * staved off.”| 
Mr. Pitt declared himself unable to continue minister on these terms, an 
the king, four days later, wrote again, accepting with grief, but from a 
sense of duty, the proffered resignation. 

And thus, after very recently surmounting the difficulties of a divided 
cabinet on the subject of negotiations with France, an administration of 
more than seventeen years was abruptly ended. 





* Life, vol. ii. p. 328. + Ibid., p. 276. 

~ When Dundas endeavoured to explain that this would not involve a violation 
of the Coronation Oath, his majesty angrily rejoined, “ None of your Scotch 
metaphysics, Mr. Dundas! None of your Scotch metaphysics!” 

§ Vol. ili. pp. 266—to the end of chap. xxix. 

|| Letter of the king, Appendix, p. 29, vol. iii. 
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As we enter upon a later period of history, we shall dwell still more 
ingly than we have already dwelt upon anything that has not an in- 
dividual bearing. 

The formation of a new ministry was entrusted to the Speaker, Mr. 
Addington ; and (hesitating at its responsibilities) his first step was to 
consult Mr. Pitt, who warmly counselled his acceptance of office, assur- 
ing him of “his own cordial and decided support.” It is gratifying to 
find that, in the arrangements that were made, Lord Loughborough was 
altogether excluded.* The Great Seal was given to Lord Eldon, and he 
received it on the express condition that he would hold it no longer than 
he could continue to do so in perfect friendship with Mr. Pitt. In the 
Speakership the new minister was at first succeeded by Sir John Mitford, 
and soon afterwards by Mr. Abbot. ‘It was understood that the mem- 
bers of the cabinet who had agreed with Pitt would retire with him.” 
The younger and inferior in office, as many as he could prevail upon, 
were to remain. ‘ He has acted,” wrote Wilberforce, ‘most magnani- 
mously and patriotically.” His resignation caused great confusion and 
alarm in the City, as may be supposed ; and, till the circumstances were 
explained, the funds were seriously affected. We consider this, under all 
its aspects, as one of the most important passages of his life. He retired 
from office “ without a single conference between the monarch and the 
minister,’’ and under their manifest differences of opinion a conference 
was unnecessary. Canning, although one of the most attached of his 
disciples, seems to have been the only one who complained that the mea- 
sures of his chief had been taken without sufficient explanation as to the 
course he intended to adopt; but it was his young ambition that made 
him impatient out of office; and the feelings it produced were soothed 
by one of the best of Pitt’s letters that we are so fortunate as to possess. 
The Marquis of Wellesley addressed the retired minister from Patna,t 
with assurances of confidence and adhesion, and with the cordiality 
which an Irishman, when he really feels it, can express so pleasantly. 

Though Pitt had nominally given up the duties of the Exchequer, he 
had undertaken to bring forward the budget for the year, and this alone 
had a favourable effect upon the funds. Mr. Goldsmid—the Rothschild 
of the day—had informed Mr. Rose that, on the first intelligence of Pitt’s 
retirement, they had fallen five per cent. When it was known that he 
would make his financial statement and provide for the ways and means 
of the year before he finally quitted office, they rallied to within a quarter 
per cent. of previous prices. His proposed measures of taxation were 
received without a semblance of opposition ; and in the evening he had a 
long and interesting conversation with Mr. Rose on all that had passed. 
He said that “it did not occur to him that he could have acted in any 
respect otherwise than he had done, or that he had anything to blame 
himself for except not having earlier endeavoured to reconcile the king 


_.__ 





* After being created Earl Rosslyn, he died in 1805. The king, upon receiving 
the intelligence, eagerly questioned the messenger, “Are you quite sure he is 
really dead?” And when satisfied that there was no mistake about it, “ His 
majesty felt free to exclaim, ‘ Then he has not left a greater knave behind him in 
my dominions!’” Lord Campbell: Lives of the Chancellors, quoted vol. iv. p. 251. 

T Dated April 26, 1801. Vol. iii. p. 315. 

} Ibid., p. 317. No one should leave these two letters unread. 
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to the measure about the Catholics, or to prevail with his majesty not to 
take an active part on the subject. . . . There were painful workings in 
his mind plainly discernible ; most of the time tears in his eyes and much 
agitated.” The same evening the king wrote to Mr. Pitt an affectionate 
letter—the only one in the whole series which commences “ My dear 
Pitt”—expressing his joy at the triumphant success of the budget. Mr. 
Pitt, m answer, acknowledged his warm sense of the royal condescension, 
and the king’s rejoinder was the close of all direct correspondence between 
them for a period of more than three years. 

But the struggle of conflicting feelings had been too much for the con- 
stitutional infirmity of the king, and he had a return of his fearful malady. 
Rarely has a country been placed in so anomalous a position. Mr. 
Addington—as Lord Stanhope observes—was, by the king’s choice, 
“minister de jure; Mr. Pitt, whose cabinet still held the seals of 
office, was “ minister de facto ;” and there was virtually a demise of the 
crown. It was only by the good feeling which then existed between the 
two statesmen that a very dangerous state of confusion was avoided. The 
discussions upon a regency had already commenced, when, after a few 
weeks of severe suffering, his majesty recovered almost as suddenly as he 
had been attacked. In the account of his convalescence which he desired 
Dr. Thomas Willis to write to Mr. Addington, Lord Eldon, and Mr. 
Pitt, he said with respect to Pitt, “ Tell him I am now quite well—quite 
recovered from my illness ; but what has he not to answer for who is the 
cause of my having been ill at all.” It must have been painful to have 
received such a communication ; and it had the effect of preventing any 
statesman in office, whatever were his politics, from again bringing for- 
ward the removal of Catholie disabilities during the remaining reign of 
George the Third. After what had passed, it was too dangerous a 


ibility.* 

Mr. Pitt, it was thought, might then have resumed office, but he was 
too proud to make overtures, and Addington evinced no disposition to 
relinquish a post for which he had sacrificed the Speakership. The kin 
received the Seal of the Exchequer from his faithful servant on the 14t 
of March, 1801. He showed him the utmost kindness both in words 
and manner, and hoped that he should still see him as a friend ; but Pitt 
saw, and had on a former occasion told his royal master, “that such 
visits might give rise to much remark, and would be attended with in- 
convenience.” 

We do not think that the reasons for his retirement from office, 
though they have been made a question in modern history, require any 
explanation beyond the facts that we have briefly stated. ‘‘ He was 
guided,” says Lord Stanhope, “ by the same high sense of duty as dis- 
tinguished his whole career.” In matters of importance no one has ever 
been less influenced by unworthy motives. 


On quitting his official residence in Downing-street, he took a small 
furnished house in Park-lane. “A set of dinners,’ Mr. Wilberforce 
writes, “were prepared for him; but he declined them all.” In parlia- 





a 


* It is curious that the Duke of Wellington, under whose ministry emancipa- 
tion was ultimately carried (in 1829), should have been the “ Mr. Wesley” who 
seconded the first address in its favour in the Irish House of Commons in 1793. 
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ment the changes which had taken place gave rise to some angry de- 
bates. In the House of Lords, Lord Auckland amongst others de- 
scribed the conduct of Pitt as a mystery, and he spoke of his former 
friend—to whom he was under many obligations —in language so 
offensive, that Rose desired him to consider all intercourse with himself 
as at an end, and Pitt, though too proud to complain, never spoke to 
him again. During a similar debate in the Commons, Pitt defended his 
conduct in eloquent and dignified language, and avowed his intention of 
supporting his successors; of several of whom he spoke individually in 
strong terms of confidence and praise. Of most that passed, Lord Stan- 
hope has given an excellent summary ; and he reminds us that, with 
these two debates, all systematic opposition to the new ministry ended 
for the time. 

At the close of the session Mr. Pitt retired to Walmer Castle. He 
had now sufficient leisure to look into the long mismanagement of his 
own affairs; and an awful entanglement they presented. His debts 
were of royal amount. They were upwards of 45,000/.; yet he had 
no expensive tastes; no family to maintain; he never, like Fox, fre- 
quented the gaming-table; or, like Windham, had large election-bills 
to pay. It was sheer bad management. With an official income of 
nearly 10,0001. a year, he ought to have saved one-third of it; but his 
housekeeping was a reckless expenditure. His butchers sent in bills for 
nine hundred-weight a week ; poultry, fish, and tea, were charged for 
in like proportion ; and his servants, in wages, board-wages, liveries, 
and little bills at Holwood and in London, formed a yearly item of more 
than 2300/7.* How was the deficiency to be met? He would not have 
objected to a grant of public money if it had been his “‘ good fortune to 
have carried the country safe through all its dangers, and to have seen it 
in a state of prosperity.” ‘ Then,” he said, “he should have had a 
pride in accepting it.” As it was, “it would have been utterly incon- 
sistent with his feelings to have received anything.” He refused a ree’ 
newal of the generous offer made by the merchants of London in 1789, 
because he thought that it would embarrass an independent course 
of action in reference to their interests, should he again be in office; and 
he equally refused an offer made through Mr. Rose by the king to place 
30,000/. at his disposal from the privy-purse. On its being mentioned 
to him, we are told by Mr. Rose himself, he was more affeeted than he 
recollected to have seen him on any occasion, “but he declined it, 
though with the deepest sense of gratitude possible :” and near the close 
of his life he referred to it with considerable emotion. The only plan to 
which he could reconcile himself was a loan from his friends—sufficient 
to meet the most pressing claims, and especially to pay the debts of his 
tradesmen ; and the Bishop of Lincoln, Lord Camden, Steele, Rose, 
Long, Lord Carrington, and his old and esteemed secretary, Mr. Joseph 
Smith—whom he often visited in his retirement at Saffron Walden— 
undertook to effect such an arrangement. The amount contributed was 
11,700/.t which, added to the sale of Holwood for 15,000/., enabled the 
retired minister, with a reduced and reformed establishment, to live: in 





* Life, vol. iii. pp. 341 et seg. + N.M. M. for Aug., p. 464 
¢ Lord Stanhope gives the names, vol. iii. p. 348. 
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comfort. From Bishop Tomline’s letter on the subject of these arrange- 
ments, it would seem that Pitt had some idea of insuring his life, or of 
capitalising a portion of his revenue from the Cinque Ports, but what 
provision was actually made, either for the security of the principal or 
the payment of interest, is not mentioned. We might infer from the 
disapproval of some of his friends on his refusing to add a sinecure of 
30000. to his income, when the Clerkship of the Pells again became 
vacant by the death of Colonel Barré in 1802, that their prospects of 
repayment were not very certain.* 

is Opponents in parliament were still active and virulent, but their 
attempts to obtain a vote of censure on his conduct only led to some un- 
availing displays of parliamentary tactics, and to a direct vote of thanks 
to himself for his “great and important services to his country,” which 
was carried by a majority of 222 to 52. Nor was this his only triumph. 
It was followed, before the close of the month, by the celebration of his 
birthday at Merchant Tailors’ Hall, Lord Spencer in the chair, when 
Wilberforce tells us there were “ 823 tickets and people—near 200 more 
asked for,” and when Canning added to the enthusiasm of the guests by 
the production of his well-known song of ‘‘ The Pilot that weathered the 
Storm.” 

He was now—if he could ever be so—an idle man. When in town 
during the winter, Bishop Tomline mentions that “he was engaged to 
dinner every day.” In the summer he wrote to Mr. Rose of making a 
coasting voyage to return one of his visits, and of joining him and his 
sons in a boating excursion. “I am going on,” he says, “ extremely 
well, and expect to pass muster as an able-bodied seaman by the time I 
see you.” He writes later, to Dundas, of riding, sailing, and partridge 
shooting; that he is delighted more than ever with his residence at 
Walmer, and preparing to enter a beautiful farm, which would give him 
constant occupation till parliament met. And he tells Addington that 
he should be very glad to show him all the improvements of the place, 
both in beauty and comfort. He scarcely ever mentions it without 
dwelling upon its attractions. 

“* There is no reason to doubt,” says Lord Stanhope, “that Mr. Pitt 
at Walmer Castle really felt the cheerfulness and content which his 
letters express ;” though there might, now and then, come over him 
“some little feeling of languor in his calm retreat, or some short aspira- 
tion after the more active scenes which he had left behind.’ Such 
thoughts will sometimes pass “ like summer clouds, over the retired years, 
at least in early eerean | of men who have played an important part in 
the world’s affairs.” 

But he had been too sanguine as to his health. In the same month 
he had a severe attack of illness. It was complicated with gout, and 
after its worst symptoms were overcome, he was persuaded by his “ phy- 
sician and friend,” Sir Walter Farquhar, who had attended him two years 
previous, to try the effect of “the waters” at Bath: which in consequence 
soon became the rallying-point of political celebrities,t and the scene of 
political intrigue. 





* Addington gave the refused sinecure to his son, a boy of sixteen. 


+ Rose, Canning, Lord Morpeth, Lord Malmesbury, and Lord Mulgrave were 
amongst his visitors. 
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Though the new ministry could inscribe upon its annals the battle of 
Copenhagen, the victories in Egypt, and the accomplishment of a peace 
“ which” (in the words of Francis) “everybody was glad of, though 
nobody was proud of,” it was never popular, and had not the confidence 
even of its supporters. The friends of Mr. Pitt, rather than his own 
wishes, urged his immediate resumption of office. He had faithfully kept 
his promises to his successor, but he admitted that if the erroneous 
financial statements, which were understood to have been prepared, were 
laid before parliament, he could no longer support him. They had as 
yet had no personal difference. The only approach to it was when 
Addington had not defended him as he ought to have done against a 
charge made by Tierney, in his absence, of wasteful expenditure and 
neglect ; and Pitt felt that his most dignified and honest course would 
be to take part in the debates as little as possible, to avoid giving his 
opinion, and to wait the issue of events. 

Amongst those who took a different mode of action few were so zealous 
as Bishop Tomline and Mr. Canning: the bishop as a medium, the young 
statesman urged on by his restless temper and ardent ambition—even 
beyond the limits of discretion, and to the annoyance of Pitt himself. 
The whole of this period is admirably described by Lord Stanhope, with 
a fulness of material for which we, unfortunately, have not space, and 
which it would be an act of injustice to abridge. Addington became at 
last convinced that a change was necessary. His plan was that neither 
he nor Pitt was to be Prime Minister, that they were both to be Secre- 
taries of State; or Pitt, if he preferred it, might be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and that Lord Chatham was to fill the office of First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

Dundas, Lord Melville (who, somewhat strangely, had accepted the 
peerage from Addington which he had refused from his friend), was 
despatched to Walmer Castle to lay this notable project before him. It 
was received as might have been anticipated ; and the grounds for reject- 
ing it are ably stated in a letter from Lord Melville to Mr. Addington, ° 
written “at Mr. Pitt’s desire, and it may be said under his dictation.”* 
Other negotiations followed; the two ministers met ; there was no longer 
any difficulty individually ; but objections were taken to friends of Pitt 
who had been acting in opposition, and the result was as little satisfacto 
as before. It produced a coldness between the chiefs, and an angry feel- 
ing on the part of the king, who was vexed at not having been earlier 
consulted, and described it as “a foolish business . . . begun ill, con- 
ducted ill, and terminated ill.”+ Of his old servant he is reported to 
have spoken even more severely. ‘He desires,” said his majesty, “ to 
put the crown in commission. He carries his plan of removals so ex- 
tremely far and high that it might reach me.” 

While the discussions, to which we so briefly refer, were in progress, 
Mr. Pitt had to bear a severe domestic calamity in the death of his 
mother, Lady Chatham. She died on the 3rd of April, 1803, at Burton 
Pynsent. Wilberforce, who visited her there in the summer of 1791, 
describes her as “a noble antiquity, very like Lady Harriot,t and the 





* Vol. iv. p. 22. ¢t Quoted from the Diaries of Lord Malmesbury. 
{ Her daughter; the wife of Mr. Eliot. 
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Pitt voice® . . . “asked about Fox’s speaking—is much interested in 
polities. -five years old, and a very active mind.” She was an 
affectionate and devoted parent ; a personal and liberal benefactress to the 
poor. “There had been no previous illness to cause alarm, and her sons 
were not summoned to attend her;” but Mr. Rose records in his journal, 
when at Walmer Castle on the 8th, that his friend talked a good deal to 
him of her death, and of the feelings it had awakened. 

Upon our being again involved in war with France, he resumed his 
-- in the House of Commons (reminding the Speaker, as he shook 

ds with him, that he had been “a long time truant’’), and in the de- 
bate on the Address, in answer to the king’s message of the 16th of May, 
announcing the renewal of hostilities, he made one of his best, if not one 
of his longest speeches. He was loudly cheered even before he com- 
menced; his reappearance had created considerable excitement, and 
‘“‘ when he sat down,” says an eye-witness of the scene, “there followed 
three of the longest, most eager, and most enthusiastic bursts of applause 
I ever heard im any place on any occasion.”"* The writer whom we have 
just quoted Amt h, tells us that he “ had rather hear him for four hours 
than one”) complains only of his brevity. He prefers, therefore, his 
speech “against the peace in 1800; that in favour of it the year follow- 
ing ; that on the murder of the King of France ; and the short but beau- 
tiful burst of eloquence with which he followed Sheridan (on the same 
side) on the occasion of the mutiny.” Lord Stanhope, setting aside the 

mous expositions of finance, enumerates as his three best speeches, 
the one on the Coalition of 1783; on the Slave Trade, in April, 1792 ; 
and the one that he now delivered. 

As regarded Addington, he adopted that middle course which in poli- 
tics very rarely succeeds. His support of the ministry was too lukewarm 
to satisfy its friends, his opposition too guarded to please his own sup- 
porters. On a division he, consequently, showed little strength ; but the 


ministry became daily weaker, and fell at last of itself. 


On the 2nd of May, 1804, the king again summoned Mr. Pitt to his 
aid. They had had no confidential intereourse for three years. His 
majesty had on one occasion passed him without notice. He was now 
searcely recovered from a recent attack of his afflicting malady, and the 
first proposal submitted to him by his minister was received with dis- 
pleasure. Pitt, in forming a new administration, was of opinion that to 
ensure a strong and comprehensive government, Fox and Lord Grenville 
should be ineluded. This was distasteful both to the king and to Lord 
Eldon, with whom Pitt had communicated on the subject. It is charitable 
to believe, as Lord Stanhope suggests, that much that was said or done 
might be attributed to the royal sufferer’s state of mind; but he was firm 
in his objection to Mr. Fox; on some grounds not unreasonably ; and it 
was not till Pitt showed a disposition to yield to his wishes that he would 
grant him an interview. When he received him it was with a graceful 
eordiality that deserved to be remembered. “I must congratulate your 





* Letter of the Hon. J. W. Ward, cited by Lord Stanhope, vol. iv. p. 48. 
+ The only speeches which he revised for the press were his Finance speech of 


1792; his speech on the Union, January, 1799; and on the overtures from France, 
January, 1800. 
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majesty,” said Pitt, “on your looking better now than on your recovery 
from your last illness’’—alluding to the spring of 1801. “ That is not 
to be wondered at,” answered the king. “I was then on the point of 

ing from an old friend; 1 am now about to regain one.”* After 
reading such an anecdote we may understand the impression made by 
royalty upon the mind of Dr. Johnson. 

By the 12th of the month the arrangements for the ministry were 
completed.t Fox neither showed surprise nor resentment at being ex- 
cluded. His friends, however, were not so placable. Lord Grenville and 
his followers would not take office without their chief; and, to some 
extent, the cabinet was weakened by their refusal. Towards the end of 
the year it also lost the support of Lord Harrowby, whom a serious ac 
cident obliged to resign. Pitt then felt how desirable it would be that he 
and Addington should once more act together. They had had no per- 
sonal quarrel, nor had anything passed in public that could make a 
renewal of their ancient friendship inconsistent with the high honour of 
either. To the party it would bring an accession of not less than forty 
votes. An interview was soon arranged, They met frankly and cordially, 
“I rejoice,” said Pitt, “to take you by the hand again.’ After a lon 
conference they again met the following day. Two days later he joined 
the family dimner of his old friend at Richmond Park, and a perfect un- 
derstanding between them was soon restored, to the satisfaction of no one 
more than of the kimg himself. He had said long ago, when standing 
between the two statesmen, “If we three do but keep together, all will 
go well,”t and in two separate letters from Windsor he now expresses his 
joy at their reunion.§ 

To some of Pitt’s friends it was not so agreeable, Lord Camden and 
Bishop Tomline thought it would have been better deferred till Adding- 
ton had publicly shown a disposition to give the government his support. 
But to no one was the reconciliation so offensive as to Canning. He felt 
that the former minister had been too often the victim both of his 

uence and his wit to make it probable that he would regard him with 
anything but dislike. Indeed, we are told by Lord Colchester, in reference 
to these events,|| “As to Canning, Addington said his feelings never 
could be altered; he never could meet him; but he had no desire to m- 
terfere with his private friendships or prospects of success.” Canning 
expressed his own feelings as to his proposed colleague in a letter of some 
length. It was intended for Pitt, and was to be submitted to him by his 
niece, Lady Hester Stanhope, to whom it was addressed. Lady Hester, 
upon leaving an uncomfortable home, had been kindly received by him as 
@ constant guest, and had much of his confidence ; and from her Canning 
seems to have heard of the new arrangements which had been made. It 
18 a curious letter, full of wounded pride, and intimating that he cannot 
remain in the position in which Addington’s admission to the cabinet 





* Quoted from the Diaries of Mr. Rose. 
_ t Life, vol. iv. p. 189. His private seeretary was Mr. W. Dacres Adams, who 
is still living, and to whom Lord Stanhope acknowledges his obligations for 
“many interesting particulars and important manuscripts.” 

t Quoted from Dean Pellew’s Life of Lord Sidmouth. 

§ Appendix, p. 20, vol. iv. 
|| Diaries quoted by Lord Stanhope. 
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would place him. As we hear no more of it, we must believe that he was 
induced by his chief to sacrifice his feelings to what Lord Stanhope sup- 
“a call of public duty at a period of national danger.” 

No one had a more kind and genial spirit in private life than Canning, 
In public life he was as sensitive as Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Addington (as Lord Sidmouth) became President of the Council ; and 
his retainers were not to be forgotten. But in little more than six 
mouths the alliance was at an end. 

For the present, everything seemed to be arranged. It was to be a 
renewal, for Pitt, of the cares and toils and responsibilities of office. 
Walmer, with its many pleasant occupations, was to be relinquished. 
Its distance from the scene of his labours was an obstacle to its enjoy- 
ment ; and, to avoid residing in London, he again took a small house on 
Putney Heath. His home was now enlivened by the presence of his 
niece. The Lady Hester Stanhope of Mount Lebanon was then young 
and handsome ; she was always interesting, and devoted to Pitt as to a 

arent; and he was gratified by her affection for him. There were no 

onger any visits to Burton Pynsent. He went to see the king at Wey- 

mouth. He was also at intervals the guest of Lord Camden at Wilder- 
ness, and of Lord Bathurst at Cirencester. ‘ Nothing,” writes one of 
his fellow-visitors,* ‘could be more playful and at the same time more 
instructive than his conversation, on a variety of subjects, while sitting 
in the library at Cirencester. You never would have guessed that the 
man before you was prime minister of the country, and one of the 
greatest that ever filled that situation. His style and manner were quite 
those of an accomplished idler.” Rigid as he might appear in public, 
there is no doubt whatever that he continued—as he had always been— 
“a most agreeable and amiable as well as a most interesting com- 
panion.”’f 

Even before he was again in office, he had taken a very active part in 
the movement for organising a volunteer force in defence of the country 
at the time of the threatened invasion. By great energy and aetivity he 
had himself raised an excellent regiment of three battalions, numbering 
three thousand men. He was constantly, we are told, on horseback, in 
full uniform as colonel-in-chief, exercising and reviewing them. His 
whole heart was in the cause. Both his volunteers and his martello towers 
were ridiculed by his enemies, and sometimes, privately, by his friends. 
“Can anything,” said Lord Grenville, ‘equal the ridicule of Pitt ridin 
about from Downing-street to Wimbledon, and from Wimbledon to 
Coxheath, to inspect military carriages, impregnable batteries, and Lord 
Chatham’s reviews ?” It was honest zeal, at any rate ; and, as regards 
the volunteers, those who have seen the moral effect upon foreign nations . 
of : similar movement in our own time, will be satisfied that he was 
right. 

The remainder of his ministry was uncheered except by the victory 
of Trafalgar; and was embittered by the impeachment and disgrace 
of his valued, and for many years his most intimate, friend, Lord 
Melville. As in the trials of Hastings and of Lord Cochrane, there 





* Lord Fitzharris. Quoted from the Malmesbury Diaries. 
t From “ Reminiscences” by Lord Stanhope’s father: Life, vol. iv. p. 83. 
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is no doubt that there was much both of personal and political feelin 
in these proceedings. Out of parliament, the general opinion acquit 
Lord Melville, at the time, of anything worse than negligence or culpable 
indulgence in allowing a subordinate in office to use nn public money for 
his private speculations. There had been no loss to the nation—though 
there might have been—and in the profits Lord Melville had had no 
icipation. Yet—-forgetful of his great services at the Admiralty— 
Lis qeiltdhanent was pressed even to forcing him to resign his position as 
a privy councillor, It was most painful and mortifying to Pitt himself; 
and that it tended to impair his health, more perhaps than any event that 
occurred during his last short tenure of office, we cannot but believe. 
“T shall never forget,” says Wilberforce (speaking of the Report of the 
Commissioners of Naval Inquiry), ‘‘ the way in which he seized it, and how 
eagerly he looked into the leaves without waiting even to cut them open.” 
We are told by Lord Fitzharris, who sat close to Pitt when the resolu- 
tion condemnatory of Lord Melville was passed, that when the Speaker, 
Abbot (after looking as white as a sheet, and pausing for ten minutes), 
gave the casting vote, “ Pitt immediately put on the little cocked-hat 
that he was in the habit of wearing when dressed for the evening, and 
jamming it deeply over his forehead, tears were distinctly seen trickling 
down his cheeks. Again, when he announced to the House that he had 
felt it his duty, in compliance with their wishes, to advise his majesty to 
erase the name of Lord Melville from the list of privy councillors, “ I 
certainly,” he said, “felt a deep and bitter pang in being compelled to 
be the instrument of rendering still more severe the punishment of the 
noble lord;”’ and it is toll upon the authority of Lord Macaulay, that as 
he uttered the word “ pang” his lips quivered, his voice shook, and his 
hearers thought he was about to burst into tears; but “he suppressed 
his emotion, and proceeded with his usual majestic self-possession.” 
Such painful conflicts were sure to tell upon a frame already shattered. 
On his first returning to the House of Commons in 1803, Mr. Ward 
informs us “that his physical powers were perceptibly impaired. He 
exhibited strong marks of bad health. Though his voice had not lost 
anything of its depth and harmony, his lungs seemed to labour in those 
prodigious sentences which he once thundered forth without effort.” Not 
two years later, Lord Harrowby writes to Pitt himself: “I have just 
heard that you cough and look ill, which I do not like at all; but I 
should have liked it much less if the intelligence were not accompanied 
with an intimation that you talk seriously of a long Easter recess, and 
propose spending it at Bath.” It was not, however, till the close of the 
va that he again sought the benefit of its waters. What might have 
en their effect under other circumstances it is impossible to say. The 
mind’s disease which mingled with his malady was beyond their power ; 
for his last great effort on the Continent had been mortifyingly defeated 
by the surrender of the Austrians at Ulm and the victory of Napoleon 
at Austerlitz. He was as truly amongst the slain as if he had fallen in 
battle. ‘It was the relapse of a single day,” said Canning, “ which 
reduced Mr. Pitt to the wreck he now is :” and that was “the sad da 


of the Austerlitz despatch.” It was “the immediate cause of his 
death.’’* 





* See an interesting note by Lord Mahon, vol. iv. p. 363, 
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he clung to the hope of being present at the opening of parlia- 
Upon his “tarnan 7r in January, 1806, Lord Hawkesbury, 
Camden, Mr. Long, and Mr. Canning, all, with kind solicitude, 
him their houses as more healthy localities than Putney; but he 
returning to his own home ; and on the 23rd HE DIED. 

The narrative of his closing days, as given by Lord Stanhope, is of 
or painful interest. His manly resignation, his Christian charity, 
his kind consideration for those around him, and the grief of his attached 
friends, are simply and impressively brought before us. We can well 
believe that his last words were, Oh, my country! how I leave my 

!* How.much that he purposed was left unaccomplished! The 
slave-trade still existed ; notwithstanding all he had done for Ireland, she 
had still just cause for disappointment and complaint; his projects of pro- 
gress me improvement had been reluctantly laid aside ; and the struggle 
for which all had been sacrificed seemed to be leading to nothing but 

Unless we have greatly failed, the four papers that we have written 
will sufficiently have shown the qualities of Pitt without our again 
dwelling ‘upon them in any formal estimate. His measures, his eloquence, 
his habits, and his friendships must have become familiar to our readers in 
the passages we have selected. Lord Stanhope has instituted a com- 
parison between Pitt and Fox on one poiut where there appears to be less 
of similarity than even in their politics. It is true that they were both 
fine scholars; and Pitt continued to read and to enjoy the works which 
he had studied in his youth. But Fox, who had more leisure for such 
pursuits, was also himself a writer—though not, perhaps, a very suc- 
cessful one—while to Pitt, with the exception of his boyish tragedy, we 
are offered no good evidence for attributing a single line in the usual form 
of authorship. It has also been charged against him, as his biographer 
observes, “ that during his Jong administration he did nothing, or next to 
nothing, to encourage literature or the fine arts, or to reward the men 
who were rising to eminence in those walks of life.” He had certainly 
neither the fine sympathy with artists and men of letters that distin- 
guished the late Sir Robert Peel; nor the ready and good-humoured com- 
seme of Lord Palmerston, who seems to think that a writer ought to 

rewarded by the crown, on the ground of his not being likely to be 
rewarded by the ublic; but im securing a pension to Burke, Mr. Pitt 
showed a high and generous feeling which might excuse a host of minor 
meglects. ‘Those who had any personal claim upon him he never forgot. 
His first tutor, Mr. Wilson, was made a canon of Windsor; and Dr. 
Pretyman (who had taken the name of Tomline) had a canonry at West- 
minster and the bishopric of Lincoln. 

When the circumstances connected with his death were brought before 


hitle * 





* An attempt has been foolishly made by a correspondent of the Times to dis- 
turb Lord Stanhope’s conclusive testimony as to the exact expression. 

+ The last words that he spoke in public were worth half the books that have 
ever been written. When his health was proposed at the Mansion House as “ the 
Saviour of Europe,” he replied, “ Europe is not to be saved by any single man. 
England has saved herself by her exertions, and will, as I trust, save Europe by 
her example.” He was scarcely up two minutes (wrote the Duke of Wellington), 
yet nothing could be more perfect. 
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the House of Commons, a public funeral, a statue in Westminster Abbey, 
oy thousand pounds towards the payment of his debts, and pensions to 

'y Hester Stanhope and her sisters, were not considered more than 
adequate acknowledgmeuts of his services and claims. 

It was said not long since by a noble lord, upon his death-bed, that Ads 
had been a lost life. Pitt’s was a life made useless for the objects to which 
he had purposed to devote it; and embittered, towards its close, by dis- 
appointments and regrets. We have heard it questioned whether his 
ministry was more productive of evil or.of good; but as long as public 
virtue is honoured, or talent and eloquence are admired, as long as an 
unselfish devotion to its service can claim a nation’s gratitude, the name 
of weed must be numbered amongst the greatest that our country has 

uced. 

en dwelling—perhaps too long—upon the whole, we now close the 
last volume of Lord Stanhope’s work. We are still of opinion that it 
need not have been extended to four volumes ; we might allege that there 
are passages which have more of the graceful negligence of conversation 
than would be sanctioned by the canons of criticism ; but altogether itis 
immeasurably the best life of Pitt* that we possess, and it must be long 
before another will be produced that may be read with so much interest 
and with so mueh pleasure. 








GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 
A TALE OF THE DAY. 


Part THE TWENTIETH. 


1. 


HOW DE VIGNE MARRED HIS OWN FATE A SECOND TIME. 


Winter in the Crimea—the Crimea of 1854-55. The very words 
are enough to bring up again to one that sharp, stinging wind, of whose 
concentred cold none can imagine in the faintest degree, save those who 
have weathered a winter in tents on the barren steppes before Sebastopol. 
Writing those very words is enough to bring up before one the bleak, 
chill, dark stretch of ground, with its horrible roads turned to water- 
courses, or frozen like miles of broken glass ; the slopes, vast morasses of 
mud, and quagmire, or trackless wastes of snow ; the hurricane, wild asa 
tropical tornado, whirling the tents in mid-air, and turning men and 
horses roofless into the terrible winter night; the long hours of darkness, 





* It is always with reluctance that we speak unfavourably of the hard-workers 
of literature, who share none of its fame and little of its profits; but we feel com- 
pelled to say that the index to a standard Life of Pitt—such as Lord Stanhope’s 
—should be more comprehensive and complete than we at present find it. ho- 
ever has been employed by the noble author or his publisher, we hope that the 
will be permitted to amend his work, and make it a more useful and satisfactory 
table of reference. 
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of storm, of blinding snow, of howling wind, of pouring ink-black rain, 
in which the men in the trenches and the covering parties and pickets 
watched with eyes that must never close and senses that might never 
weary ; the days when under those pitiless skies officers and men shared 
alike the common fate, worse clad than a beggar, worse cared for than a 
cab-horse;—all rise up before one as by incantation at those mere words, 
Winter in the Crimea. 

I need not dwell upon it; I read the other day that people had heard 
quite enough of the “‘ undivine story” of the Russian war. I scarcely know 
what that epithet may mean; wars never, that I am aware of, set up for 
being “divine ;” but if we could boast but little divinity amongst us (and 
I think the “most eminently pious person” would have been tempted 
to swear hard had such a one been present to enjoy the hurricane of the 
14th of November), I fancy the men showed what was better and more 
to the pu heroism true and dauntless ; the heroism most difficult 
of all in life—the heroism of endurance. I think one can want nothin 
nobler, or so far more “ divine,” than Tom Troubridge, with his legs upon 
the gun-carriage, refusing to move “till the battle’s won ;” or Strang- 
way's gentle “ Will any one be kind enough to lift me off my horse ?” 
than the steady work in the trenches in ten hours of furious rain and 
freezing cold; work done day after day, night after night, turning out 
into the mire and misery of the traverses with hungry stomachs and 
clothes that were rags? 

My left arm turned out so tedious and tiresome that I was obliged to 
go down to Balaklava for a short time. The day before I went up again 
to the front, anxious, you are sure, to be with the Dashers as soon 
as ever I could, a transport came into harbour with a reinforcement of 
the —th from England. I watched them land: their fresh healthy 
faces, their neat uniforms, their general trim, and all-over-like-going 
look, contrast enough to the men in the trenches at the front; and 
as I was looking at them disembark I saw a face I knew well, in- 
deed—the face fair and delicate as a girl, with his long light curls and 
his blue eyes, and his lithe slight figure, of Curly, our little Curly of 
Frestonhills. Twelve months before, as I have said, Curly had changed 
from his captaincy in the Coldstreams to the lieutenant-coloneley of 
the —th, and had been savage enough at having done so when the 
Household Troops went out to the Crimea; but now his turn had come, 
to his own unspeakable satisfaction, for Curly had always longed to have 
a taste of that real campaigning which De Vigne had invariably pas- 
sionately assured us was the sole am thing in life. We met as old 
friends did meet out there, doubly bound together by a common cause, 
and we had a long haver that night ; over pipes and some of the pure 
Cognac he had “ny out with him to the land where brandy, like 
everything else, was filthy, adulterated, and fabulously priced; of mutual 

uaintance and topics of mutual interest; of the things that had been 
done in England since we left, and the things we had done ourselves in 
the Chersonese. Knowing nothing of those fierce words which had 
passed between Curly and De Vigne, I was surprised at the silence with 
which Curly listened to my details of the heroic pluck with which our 
Frestouhills hero had cut his way through the Russian squadrons on the 
morning of the 25th ; knowing nothing, either, of the wild love which had 
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entered into them both for the same woman, I set my foot in it unawares 
by asking him if he had seen the Little Tressillian before he left? Curly, 
though Heaven knows life had seasoned him as it had seasoned us all, 
till our faces could be as silent and impassive under the most stinging 
mental pain as any soulless, bloodless statue’s, busied himself with poking 
up his pipe, while a flush rose over his fair girlish brow, and the muscles 
of his lips twitched nervously, as he answered simply, “ No!” 

“No! What, didn’t you even go to bid her good-by? I thought 
you admired that little thing beyond expression, though she used to com- 
pliment Sir Folko at your and my expense? Do you mean to say you 
never went down to St. Crucis before you came off here ?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Arthur, hold your tongue!” said Curly, more 
sharply than I had ever heard him speak ; he who, when Poulteney Hay 
had forged the cheque in his name for 500/., had begged us not to be 
hard on “ the poor dear fellow,” and had busied himself in hushing the 
matter up as anxiously as though he were the criminal, “ It is grossest 
brutality to jest on such a subject.” 

“ Brutality to ask after the Little Tressillian?” I repeated, in sheer 
amazement. ‘ My dear fellow, what on earth do you mean? What has 
happened to Alma? Is she dead?” 

“Would to Heaven she were, rather than what they say slte is: an- 
other added to Vane Castleton’s list of victims !” 

The anguish in his voice was unmistakable. I stared at him in amaze- 
ment. The Little Tressillian gone over to Vane Castleton! That girl 
whose face was truth, and innocence, and candour in itself; who had 
seemed never happy save in De Vigne’s presence; who had lavished on 
him whenever she saw him such fond, enthusiastic words, with all a 
woman’s eloquence and all a child’s abandon! I stared at him in mute 
bewilderment. The bursting of Whistling Dick between us at that 
moment would not have startled or astonished me more. 

“ Alma—Vane Castleton! My dear Curly, there must be some mis- 
take.” 

“ God knows!’’ he answered between his teeth. ‘‘ Z do not credit it, 
vet there are the facts: She has left St. Crucis; her nurse saw her leave 
in Castleton’s brougham, and she has never returned. She must have 
been deluded away; she never could have gone willingly. He may have 
lured her with a false marriage. God knows! women are sometimes 
dazzled by rank, and he is bad enough for anything. I should have found 
him out to know the truth, and shot him dead if he had beguiled her 
away against her will, but I never heard of # until the very day before 
we sailed. I could not leave my regiment at the eleventh hour.” 

“ Do you care so much for her, then ?” I said, involuntarily, in surprise; 
for, though I knew Curly had often sworn the Little Tressillian was the 
most charming thing he had ever come across, he had lavished equally 
enthusiastic epithets on no end of other women, and I never dreamt he 
had felt anything deeper for her. 

“T loved her very dearly,” said Curly, simply, with his pire between 
his lips. ‘ Don’t talk of it again, Arthur, please ; she cared nothing for 
me, but her name is too precious to me to hase it mentioned without re- 
spect, and J am sure there is some error yet. I will never believe her 
face told a lie.” 
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He was silent; and since the loss of Alma had stung him so keenly 
and so deeply that not even the elasticity of his gay, light, affectionate 
nature could rebound or recover from it, it was easy to understand how 
it had overwhelmed De Vigne’s stronger, more fiery, more vehement, and 
far more retentive nature, if, as I doubted not, the love that Sabretasche 
had predicted had come between himself and the Little Tressillian. 

The fierce words that had passed between them were not forgotten. 
De Vigne was not a man to forgive in a moment that bitter accusation 
of cowardice, which no one but Curly would have breathed to him 
without receiving punishment, whose mark he would have carried on him 
all his life. Curly, with reasons of his own for believing that, true or 
untrue, the story of Alma’s flight with Vane Castleton, the heart of the 
woman he loved was De Vigne’s, and De Vigne’s alone; sought no re- 
conciliation with his once idolised Frestonhills hero. Perhaps he harboured 
& suspicion—unjust indeed, but men in love and jealous of their rivals 
seldom pause to do them justice—that it was to Granville, and not to 
Vane Castleton, Alma had flown, for he knew De Vigne was so thorough 
a soldier that he would have left the most exquisite happiness, or the 
woman he most tenderly loved, at any call to arms. They seldom 
met—De Vigne being in Lord Lucan’s camp, and Curly in that of the 
Light Division—and they avoided each other by mutual consent. The 
love of woman had come between them, and stretched like a great gulf 
between De Vigne and the young fellow he had liked ever since he was 
a little fair-haired, bright-eyed boy. 

Curly came just in time for that grey wintry dawn, when the bells of 
Sebastopol rang through the dark, foggy air, and the dense masses of 
troops, for whom mass had been said, stole through the falling rain up 
the heights of the valley of Inkermann. He was in time for those hand- 
to-hand struggles, those wild assaults, those daring repulses, with which, 
in glen, and glade, and valley, in separate knots and remote corners, 
amidst thick rain and tangled brushwood, and thorny brakes and foggy 
gloom, through which they could see neither enemy nor friend; in which 
the steady heroism of England and the dashing gallantry of France re- 
pelled the picked troops of the Muscovite, stimulated by brandy, assured 
of victory by their Czar’s son, and promised the best joys of Heaven by 
their priests if they should fall. He was in time to rush to the front with 
the rest of the Light Division on that dark and desperate morning when the 
Duke and his Guards held the Sandbag Battery under the deadly mitraille 
and the volleys of rifle and musketry; when officers dropped like hail, 
singled out, as they ever are, in the onslaught ; when Cathcart fell with 
the bullet through his brain, and Sir George Brown was carried wounded 
off the field, and the Zouaves dashed to the reseue at their merry Pas de 
charge, and the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, on their grey Arabs, charged with all 
the brilliance and elan of their nation; and all mene the dark, gloomy 
valley raged those fierce struggles, those desperate rallies, those sangui- 
nary combats hand to hand, which made up the battle of Inkermann, and 
strewed the wet, marshy ground with groups, under every bush and in 
every ravine, of the bearskins of our Guards, the grey great-coats of the 
Russians, and the bright blue uniforms of the Chasseurs, the men lying 
péle-méle er as they had fallen in the death-grapple—some calm, 
tranquil, with their lips just open as the rifle had hit them down, life 
ceasing instantaneously; others horrible to look upon, with every feature 
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wrung in the agonies of their last throes, clenching the grass they had 
torn up in their suffering as existence had passed slowly, unwillingly, 
agonisingly away. 

Curly was in time for Inkermann—that battle where not twenty thou- 
sand English and French repulsed fifty thousand or more Russians, which 
was heroic as Thermopylae, sanguinary as Maya; and he was in time for 
the winter work in the trenches, where he, so late the young Adonis of 
the Guards, the “ best style” in the Park, the fashionable young blondin, 
the darling of Belgravian boudoirs, who at home never began his day 
till two o’clock—a day of morning calls, of déjeiners, of flirtations, of 
gay mess-luncheons, of gayer opera-suppers, with his dinners perfection, 
with his wines of the best, and his greatest exertion to get up in time for 
Epsom, or cram all his engagements into one night—had to turn into the 
trenches in rain, which made the traverses like Dutch dykes, or in blind- 
ing snow blown into his eyes by a wind that cut into him sharply as any 
bayonet’s thrust; to come back to a tent without fire, to food either 
semi-raw or else burnt black as a cinder; to sleep rudely, roused by a 
hurricane that whirled away his sole frail shelter, and turned him out 
into the bitter black Crimean night. That winter showed us campaign- 
ing with the gloss off; there were no marches through pleasant countries, 
no halts at villages or towns, no billeting in different places, where there 
was change of scene, and wine, and pretty women, as our fathers and 
grandfathers had had in the Peninsula; no brilliant succession of battles, 
the space between each filled up with the capture of fallen cities, and 
balls and love-making in friendly ones, such as make the history of the 
_ war among the green sierras of Spain so favourite a theme for fiction and 
romance ; there was nothing but an eternal cannonading from the dawn 
of one day to the dawn of another—nothing but a long, dreary, protracted 
siege, and confinement to a camp, to get away from which a reconnaissance 
party was hailed with delight—nothing but months dragging away one 
after another, seeing horses and men dying off by scores. 

We should soon have been dismounted if we had not been ordered into 
Balaklava—our light, sinewy, fiery, gallant greys lay rotting in heaps, or 
stiffened and frozen in the mud. The first thing that seemed to soften 
the stern, silent gloom that had gathered round De Vigne was when his 
horse, Sultan, that followed him like a dog, and took sugar from his hand, 
and that had brought him safe out of the lines at Balaklava, weakened 
with starvation and frozen with cold, turned his dying eyes upon his 
master, shivered, rolled on his side, and died with one last faint gasping 
sigh, It was the only thing he thought that loved him, and De Vigne 
loved it in return; the grey had been a truer friend than man, a more 
faithful one than woman. He stooped over the horse where he lay and 
kissed him on the forehead, and his eyes were dim as he turned away 
from the dead charger that had served him so long and had died so pain- 
fully—token that despite the ice that his cruel wrong and his great an- 
guish had closed around him, the warm loving heart of the man was still 
beating strong within him. ‘The sufferings of his men round him, too 
—the men who all braved that winter, never despaired, rarely come 
plained, and kept stout hearts through all their unspeakable wretched- 
ness, their extremity of misery, while England seemed to forget and to 
neglect them ;—absorbed as De Vigne was by that passionate and bitter 
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love which had cost him so dear, he exerted himself to the utmost to 
alleviate these sufferings, and it was well for him that he was forced 
from himself into the midst of the misery around him. He was furious 
that the army should be left to suffer and rot here, while in England 
they persisted in believing that we had all we could possibly want. 
If by paying down all his fortune he could have brought to the 
Crimea the huts, the warm clothing, the medicines, the supplies, the 
reserves of strong able-bodied regiments that we wanted, I believe he 
would have done it without pause or regret. As it was, where the 
commonest necessaries became luxuries scarcely to be bought at the 
most extravagant prices, he could do little or nothing. As it was, he had 
to stand by and see men and horses dying away for simple lack of care 
and shelter; the flower of that army wasted, which—a soldier’s son—he 
loved as devotedly as Quintus Curtius Rome ; holding his own life as nothing 
could he by any personal sacrifice have given any aid or added any glory 
to the Service, caring nothing as long as he had opportunity to do his best 
and justice done his regiment, whether his own deeds were unnoticed or 
rewarded with a line in the Gazette. He did all he could to cheer and 
animate the men, and they listened to him as to a demi-god, revering him 
for those slashing back-handed strokes which had cut his way for him 
through the carnage at Balaklava, and having a sort of superstitious belief 
in his Indian sobriquet of the ‘“‘ Charmed Life.” The exertions which his 
devotion to the Service impelled him to, did him a certain good, it roused 
him a little from the dead gloom which had closed around him ; the suffer- 
ings he saw and could not aid, not those of wounds and death—to such 
he was accustomed—but the sufferings of disease which common aid might 
have prevented; of privations excelling those of beggars, which he justly 
thought a disgrace to an age of civilisation and luxury; these to a certain 
extent softened that harsh and bitter indifference to every living thing 
which had grown upon him, and the reality of the life he led awoke him 
in a degree from his own thoughts; while at the same time the wea 
inactivity of the siege, which weighed down even the lightest hearts 
before Sebastopol, was but one long torture to a man who longed for 
danger and excitement as the sole anodyne to a passion which pursued 
him as the Furies pursued Orestes. 

Those who knew Sabretasche as we had known him, the luxurious 
owner of the luxurious Dilcoosha; as the fastidious man of fashion, of 
art, of taste, whose senses were so refined at once by nature and by in- 
dulgence, that he shrank from everything that was not the highest per- 
fection of refinement, as the young Mozart shrank from a discordant 
chord and fainted at the harsh notes of a horn—those who knew as I did 
that all his life long there had been no elegance, no beauty he had not 

thered round him to shut out the coarser and harsher material world, 
would have wondered at the simple uncomplaining heroism with which he 
bore deprivations and discomforts, at the mere recital of which he would 
have shuddered and turned away twelve months before, asking you, with 
his soft low laugh, ‘ Not to jar on his feelings with such distressing and 
distasteful details!” Many of those who had sneered (behind his back) 
at his Sybaritism, bore the miseries of that Crimean winter far less un- 
complainingly and gallantly than the high bred gentleman who came 
from the heart of the most refined luxury, with all his aristocrat’s habits, 
his artist’s tastes, his inborn fastidiousness, into greater privation, discom- 
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fort, and wretchedness, than any not present there can imagine, to endure 
a campaign, where the wild Chersonese hurricane turned him out at 
night, shelterless, to the full fury of the storm, where his food was often 
such as at home he would have forbidden to be given to his Newfound- 
land, where his servant had sometimes to fight with another for some 
scanty brushwood to light his fire, where loathsome centipedes crawled 
over his very bed; where he had to wade through mud, and rain, and 
filth, over paths marked out by the sick and dying fallen by the roadside, 
and the carrion birds whirling aloft over the spot where the corpses lay. 
Yet I never heard him utter a complaint, except, indeed, when he turned 
to me with a smile : 

“ How horrible it is, Arthur, not to be able to wash one’s hands!”’ 

The winter in the Chersonese was contrast enough to the life of love, 
and luxury, and joy he had painted with all the brilliance of his poet’s 
mind, all the tenderness of his lover’s heart, sitting in Violet Molyneux’s 
boudoir, looking into the loving, radiant eyes of the woman who 
should now have been his wife! He was uniformly gentle and kind 
to those with whom he came in contact; his very delicacy and ex- 
treme sensitiveness, joined to his proud hatred of anything like pity or 
discussion, made him hide as much as was possible the deadly grief he 
carried with him day and night. Sometimes he would exert himself to 
talk in something of his old strain, though he never affected to conceal] 
that he had lost all in losing her; and beneath the sad, grave gentleness 
of his manner, it was easy to see how bitterly his heart was aching— 
aching with that dull, hopeless anguish for which time has no cure. One 
night, just before we were ordered into Balaklava, a friend of his, a 
member of the Lower House, who had come out to have a look at the 
Crimea, and was staying on board one of the vessels in the harbour, was 
dining with Sabretasche—De Vigne, a French colonel of cavalry, whom 
Sabretasche had known in Paris, a man of the 9th Lancers, and myself, 
making up the party. All of us thought of the Colonel’s charming 
dinners in Park-lane or the Dileoosha; of his rare wines, his exquisite 
cookery, his noiseless servants, his perfect appointments, his choice com- 
pany, the best wits, the greatest authors, the men of highest ton, as we 
sat down to this, the best money could procure, and miraculously luxu- 
rious for the Crimea—a turkey, some preserved beef, and a little jam, 
with some brandy and whisky, for which his man had paid a price you 
would not believe, if I recorded it parole d’honneur. 

“ T am equally glad to see you, Carlton,” said Sabretasche, “ but I’m 
afraid I can’t entertain you quite so well as I did in Park-lane. II faut 
manger pour vivre, else I fancy you would hardly be inclined to touch 
much of anything we can give you in the Crimea.” 

* Peste, Sabretasche! il ne pensera guéere & cela; nous avons ici la 
meilleure chose—notre Amphitryon,” said De Courcy-Reynal, with a 
warmth that meant more than mere Parisian courtesy. 

* Quite true, monsieur,” said Carlton, “ Sabretasche’s wines were per- 
fection, but they were not what made those ‘little dinners’ of his the 
most delightful things in town. I wonder when we shall have you back 
among us, Colonel.” 

** Not till we’ve given the Muscovites such a thrashing as they’ll never 
get over,” said Egerton of the 9th—those dashing Lancers who were cut 
up at Balaklava almost to a man; which remark was a prelude to such 
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a discussion of tactics, probabilities, justice and injustice, what had been 
done that shouldn’t have been done, and what hadn’t been done that 
should have been done, with all the different versions of the _ 
Cavalry charge, as was certain to take place where there were five 
cavalry men talking, and an amateur, who wanted to hear everything we 
had to tell him. 

“You're quite a héros de roman, De Vigne, in England,” laughed 
Carlton. “ Lady Puffdoff and scores of your old loves are gone more 
mad about you than ever, and have been working their snowy fingers to 
the bone over all sorts of wool things for you and the rest of hes Dashers, 
that are now tumbling about in the holds, and will rot in Balaklava har- 
bour, I suppose, till the hot weather comes.” 

“ Héros de roman !” said De Vigne, with his most contemptuous sneer. 
“If the people at home would just believe the men are dying away 
here, more than three thousand sick in camp, and would provide for 
them with just a little common practical sense, instead of sending us un- 
roasted coffee, and stoves that may kill the fellows as they killed poor 
Smeaton of the Artillery, and letting the warm clothing rot in the holds, 
and the huts go to pieces on the beach, they’d do us more service than 
by writing ballads about us, and showering poetical epithets on us that 
they’ll forget in twelve months’ time, when they are running after some 
new hobby.” 

De Vigne spoke prophetically ! 

“But you still like campaigning, despite it all, old fellow?” asked 
Carlton. 

* ] wish my life could be one long campaign,” said De Vigne, his eyes 
flashing with something beside even his love for his Service; then he 
laughed, as he went on, “ If I were a medical man, arid had to deal with 
hypochondriacs, frenzied poets, nervous littérateurs, or worn-out public 
men, I would send them all off to active service. Boot and Saddle would 
soon have all the nonsense out of them, and send them back much 
healthier and better fellows. Campaigning is the only thing to put a 
dash of cayenne pepper into the soup of life.” 

“Our cayenne gets rather damped here,” smiled Sabretasche. “I 
remember when I was five-and-twenty, and lounged down the shady side 
of Pall Mall, 1 thought nothing would be so pleasant as a hot campaign 
in India; and when I had had five years of hot campaigning, 1 thought 
nothing would be so pleasant as the shady side of Pall Mall. It was 
very agreeable as far as the danger and excitement went, but I confess I 
preferred my house in Park-lane to a tent for continuous residence. I 
missed my studio—to sketch with the thermometer at 130 was simply 
impossible. I had plenty of models, but no marble, no chisel, and no 
time. I missed my Times, my reading-chair, my periodicals, my papers ; 
above all, society. All these are great agrémens of life.” 

“But confess, Colonel, weren’t you less fastidious and less dandified 
after India than before ?” asked De Vigne. 

“‘T never was much of a dandy. I dress well, of course ; any man of 
good taste does that by simple instinct. As for fastidiousness, I managed 
with a shirt a week in India, because I couldn’t have more; but I hated 
it, and had one or two per diem as soon as ever I went back. I let my 
beard grow there because I had no possible time to have it shaved; 
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but I was delighted to have it off again as soon as ever I reached 
Calcutta Y 

“ Nonsense! What are shirts or beards, compared with the verve, the 
excitement, the reality of existence that one finds in active service? I 
remember one night, when I was riding through a hilly pass in Lahore, 
with cnly my man Niel with me, we were set upon by half a dozen moun- 
tain robbers, some ten miles north of Attock, where the road, shelving 
on a precipice, wasn’t more than twenty paces wide. I shot one of the 
devils dead, the other revolver flashed in the pan, and poor Niel rolled 
over the precipice, carrying his foe with him, in their death-grapple. 
There was I, single-handed against those four brutes, and I never enjoyed 
anything better.” 

‘Of course. How did it end?” 

“Oh! in nothing wonderful,” continued De Vigne. “I set my back 

inst the rock and defended myself as well as I could. I ran one of 
them through the body, and before I could draw my sword out one of 
them sent his spear into my wrist. I’ve the mark of it now. That put 
up my blood. I pitched one poor wretch over the rock ; another turned 
and fied, yelling out it must be that cursed Feringhee, the ‘ Charmed 
Life,’ it was no use trying to kill me; and I held the last, and gave him 
such a drubbing with the flat side of my sabre that I left him there pros- 
trate, and utterly unconscious to anything that happened. My horse had 
been grazing quietly, I caught him easily, and galloped back to Attock 
considerably elated, I assure you. Could a soilless shirt aud a smooth 
chin outweigh an hour of real life like that ?” 

Certainly not. If our days here were all twenty-fifths of October, 
they would be too delightful,” said Sabretasche, with that sad smile which, 
when he exerted himself to be cheerful, showed how painful and unreal 
the effort was. ‘All I say is, my dear Granville, that I do prefer an 
Auxerre carpet to this extremely perilous mud; that I do lke much 
better to have nice hot water and almond soap, to being only able to 
wash my hands at very distant intervals, It would be ridiculous to pre- 
tend that I don’t think a dinner at the Star and Garter more palatable 
than this tough turkey; nor my usual Bond-street coats more agreeable 
to wear than these ragged and nondescript garments !” 

“And yet one has never heard a word of complaint from that 
fellow from our first bivouac till now!” said De Vigne to Carlton, 
Granville had an evident attachment to the Colonel, strengthened, if pos- 
sible, by the uncomplaining courage and gallantry with which, in common 
with almost all there, the man of fashion and refinement bore every de- 
privation. 

“ Cui bono ?” smiled Sabretasche. “ It all comes in the fortune of war, 
and it is a soldier’s duty to take whatever turns up, whether it is exactl 
to his taste or not. Besides, there is not a murmur heard out here; the 
Dashers will hardly set the example! Come, Carlton, you have not told 
us half the news.” 

Carlton told us plenty of news; of marriages and deaths ; intrigues of 
the boudoir and the cabinet; of who had won the Grand Military, and 
who was favourite for the Cesarewitch—that race due to the Romanoff, 
whose forces lay in the great city we besieged; of how Dunbar had 
married Ela Ashburnham, and Jack Mortimer’s wife run away with his 
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m; of how Fitzturf had been outlawed for seventy thousand, and 
onteith made a pot of money at the October meetings ; of all the odds 
and ends of the chat, on dits, scandales, and gossip he had brought from 
the lobby, the clubs, and the drawing-room; of that set of which we 
were members, 

“TI say, De Vigne,” said he, at the last, “do you remember that 
bewitching Little Tressillian that was at the ball in Lowndes-square, and 
that all the men went so mad about ? You knew her very well, though, 
didn’t you?” 

Carlton had never heard of the extreme intimacy between De Vigne 
and Alma, and never guessed on what dangerous ground he trod ; 
Sabretasche had gone back in thought to that ball in Lowndes-square, 
where life and love had smiled so sweetly on him; I longed to check 
him, but I could not; even by the feeble lamplight I could see De 
Vigne’s fage grow crimson with the blood that leapt into it ; then a grey, 
ashy paleness grew over it, all hue of colour leaving his very lips. He 
had need then of his iron nerve. 

“ What of her ?” 

Carlton never noticed the chill stern tone of those brief words, hissed 
rather than spoken between his set teeth. 

“What of her? Only that people say she levanted with that cursed 
fool, Vane Castleton. I pity her if she did! But she won’t be the first 
woman idiot enough to have believed him. I fancy it’s true, too, because 
as I came through Paris—where I know he is—on my way here, I saw 
her in a carriage in the Champs Elysées that was waiting at a door—a 
very dashing carriage, too. I didn’t know her enough to speak to her, 
but I recognised her blue eyes in a second—it’s a face you can’t forget. I 
should have thought she’d been a nicer little thing than that, wouldn’t 
you? But, bless you, women are all alike.” 

De Vigne sat quite still without moving a muscle, but I knew all he 
felt by the iron rigidity, the death-like pallor of his face, for I had seen 
it on his marriage-day. Happily for him, at that moment an orderly 
came to the door with a despatch from head-quarters to Sabretasche, and 
De Vigne, rising, bid us good night, and went out into the storm of piti- 
less, drenching, driving rain to seek his own tent. 

Those two men had chatted over the tough turkey and the brandy, 
listening and laughing as though no curse were gnawing at their heart- 
strings; yet when he was alone Sabretasche took from his breast a 
little miniature that, when his horse went down at Balaklava, had 
swung loose from his uniform by its gold cable-chain, and that he 
had stopped, even in the midst of that wild work, with the balls 
whistling around him, to put safely back in its resting-place—a miniature 
he had painted in the earliest days of their engagement, Violet’s lovely 
face, half laughing, half tender, turned over her shoulder, and looking at 
him with those fond soft eyes, into which Heaven knew whether he might 
ever look again, and over the senseless ivory, which seemed to give 
her back to him in cruel and mocking semblance, Sabretasche bowed 
his head in bitterness unspeakable at the thought of that life-long barrier 
which stood ruthlessly between them. And De Vigne, whose iron nerve 
his comrades envied, and whose strength his enemies feared, groped his 
way through the storm and the darkness, insensible to the wild battle of 
wind and rain, and entering his own tent dizzily and unconsciously as 
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though he had been suddenly stricken with blindness, threw himself 
forward on his narrow bed with one wild prayer from his breaking heart, 
“ My God! my God! that I could die?” 

The next morning a mail came in (our own letters were lying in a 
heap at the tumble-down British post-office, where we posted them, 
often with very little hope that they would find their way to their des- 
tinations) : there were some from Violet, I think, by the flush that rose 
on the Colonel’s impassive face as he received his epistles, and there 
were more than a dozen for De Vigne, some from men who really liked 
him, and with whom hors de vue was not always hors d’esprit; some 
from Leila Puffdoff, and women of her genre, who liked to write to one 
of the most distinguished men of the famous Light Brigade, to whom in 
days gone by they had used to make love. He read them pour s’amuser. 
The last he took up struck him keener than a sabre’s thrust—it was in 
Alma Tressillian’s handwriting. Twenty-four hours before how eagerly 
he would have seized it, hoping against hope for a reassurance of that 
love which alone made life of value to him ; an explanation of that mys- 
tery which had robbed him so strangely and suddenly ofher. But now, 
so sceptical of all good, so credulous of all evil, as he had grown, he 
never for a moment doubted, or dreamed of doubting, Carlton’s story. 
Circumstantial evidence damned her, and with that mad haste which had 
cost him so much all his life long, without waiting or pausing, but allow- 
ing her no trust, no justice, not even a hearing, as he tore her letter open, 
for the moment with a wild and suffocating hope trembling at his heart ; 
he flung it from him, with an oath and a groan, as he saw its heading, 
“No. 100, Champs Elysées, Paris.” It was confirmation only too 
strong of Carlton’s tale for him to doubt it. Going, as a often do 
from one extreme to the other, he who had been in his early youth far 
too trusting, was now in his manhood equally far too sceptical. Over- 
confidence had lost him his liberty; over-doubt now lost him his love. 
A folly one way had tied him to the Trefusis; a folly in another way 
now robbed him of Alma. 

“He has deserted her, and she turns to me to befool me a second 
time !”’ was the mad thought with which he flung her letter from him. 
It was a cruel, an unjust, an ungenerous suspicion; though appearances 
might tell against her, he had no right to condemn her unheard; her 
lips had never lied to him; her eyes had never fallen beneath his most 
searching gaze; he had never heard from her an indelicate thought, a 
coarse word, a feeling that was not noble, high, and true ; he had no right, 
unheard, to condemn her as the most artful, the most heartless, the most 
unprincipled actress and intriguante. How he could think it, with the 
memory of her fond, frank affection ; after the interchange of thought and 
opinion that had passed so long between them, I cannot imagine. His 
only excuse is, that he was well-nigh mad at the time, and knew not what 
he did while the agony of disbelief was on him; his grief was a wild 
deliriusp, from which his scepticism excluded every possibility of hope, and 
in which, in the first sting of agony at his betrayal, he sealed her letter 
again without reading it, and directed it back to her before his purpose 
should fail him. So, in our madness, we fling our happiness away! One 
letter still remained unread, indeed leisetiaols in the torrent of emotion 
awakened by the sight of Alma Tressillian’s writing, which De Vigne 
never saw until he took it up to light his pipe late that night ; then he 
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it mechanically, glanced over it, saw the signature was “ Your 
humble servant, Charles Raymond,” the valet whom he had discharged 
for reading Alma’s little note in ees att “A begging-letter, 
of course,” thought De Vigne, too heart-sick with his own anguished 
thoughts to pay more heed to it, as he struck a match, held it in the 
flame, and lighted his meerschaum with it. 
So we throw aside, as valueless cards, the honours life deals us in its 
uncertain whist ! 


Il. 


THE GAZELLE IN THE TIGER’S FANGS. 


VANE CasTLETON had gone mad about Alma. I do not mean that 
he loved her, as poor Curly did, well enough to marry her; nor as De 
Vigne, who oar v1 have thrown everything away to win her; but he was 
wild about her, as very heartless men, cheres demoiselles, can be wild 
about a face that has bewitched them. He was first of all fascinated 
by those “beaux yeux bleus,” then he was piqued by the wish to 
rival De Vigne, whom he disliked for some sharp sayings Granville 

sometimes thrown carelessly at him; then, he was maddened 
by Alma’s contemptuous treatment of him—certainly she was ver 
ery, with her eyes flashing angrily, and her soft, child-like 
ips curled in haughty yet petulant annoyance; and at last he swore to 
there no more, to be treated de haut en bas by “that bewitching 
ittle devil,” but to win her, coiite que coite. She might hate him, he 
did not care for that ; he did not think, with Montaigne, that a conquest, 
to be of value, must be de bonne volonté on the part of the captured ; 
and if he had been in the East he would have sent his slaves, had her 
blindfolded, and kept her in his seraglio, without regard as to whether 
tears or smiles were the consequence. Not being able to act so sum- 
marily, he feeling certain that he should never win her of her own 
free will, for Alma’s dislike to him was undisguised, and long years 
before he had entered the lists with De Vigne, and been cut down, 
as most men were in that sort of game, by Granville, and the House 
of Tiara having been, from time immemorial, as eccentric as Wharton, 
and as unscrupulous as the Mohawks; he hit upon a plan seemingly 
more fitted for bygone days than for our practical and prosaic age, 
where police prevent all escapades, and telegraphs anticipate all 
dénouements. But the more eccentric the thing the more pleasure 
was it to Castleton, who had something of the vanity of Sedley, and 
liked to set the town talking of his bad deeds, as other men like to make 
it gossip of their great ones ; he liked to out-Herod Herod, and his repu- 
tation for unscrupulous vice was as dear to him as though it had been 
the fame of the soldier or the statesman ; he loved his mere approach to 
damn a woman’s character a la Caligula, and if he could win Alma by 
some plot which would increase his notoriety—tant mieux ! 

On the morrow of De Vigne’s declaration of love to her, Alma 
sat in her bay-window, waiting to catch the first faint music of his 
horse’s hoofs upon the highway. She had done nothing that morn- 
ing; her easel had lost all charm for her; Sylvo and Pauline ob- 
tained but little attention; and after she had filled the room with 
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to give him a brighter welcome, singing soft yet wild Italian 
barcarolles and love-songs while she gathered them, till the gold- 
finches and the thrushes strained their throats to rival her, she 
threw herself down on the steps of the window, only guarded from 
the noontide sun by the chesnut-boughs, to watch for her lover’s 
coming, full of that feverish, impassioned joy which can scareely credit 
its own being. ‘To Violet Molyneux happiness came as the meridian 
sunlight comes after the bright dawn, a deeper gold, indeed, but still only 
an intensifying of the sunrays that had gilded her cloudless life before. 
To Alma, accustomed to a solitary, thoughtful, and intellectual child- 
hood with Boughton Tressillian, taught sorrow by his death, and trial b 
the almost destitution from which her talent alone had rescued her, lead. 
ing a lonely and—but for her great gift, the elasticity of her spirits, and 
the resources of her own mind—a sad life for so young and lively a girl, 
it came like the burst of a Southern sunset, rising in all its deep-hued 
glories, its purple, and crimson, and golden splendour, passing the pomp 
of emperors ; out of the funereal gloom of tempest-clouds, bathing all the 
earth that lay quivering from the death-grip of the storm in its own 
radiant and voluptuous light. At all times impressionable and enthusi- 
astic—readily touched into happiness by the smallest ray of pleasure, as a 
sun-flower will turn at the first beam after a shower—the rapturous joy 
which had banished sleep, but given her waking thoughts sweeter than 
any night-dreams, seemed to her now too great for reality. Under her 
gaiety and child-like abandon there were vehement passions, the heritage 
‘of that Italian blood which Boughton Tressillian had said flowed in her 
veins ; her warmth and impatience of nature were the traits of her 
character akin to De Vigne’s, and those few hours with him yesterday 
had aroused all the impassioned affections which had been but half con- 
scious of their existence, till told their own strength by the whispets of 
his love and the touch of his caresses. 

Exquisitely happy as she was in memory and hope, she wanted him 
with her again to tell her it was no dream ; she was restless, longing to 
hear his voice, counting the minutes till those dark and brilliant eyes 
should look once more into hers. When noon had passed, her restless- 
hess grew into anxiety—she had unconsciously expected him quite early ; 
with a union of child-like and lover-like impatience she had risen almost 
with her friends the birds, half hoping, I dare say, that he might surprise 
her at breakfast. ‘Twenty times that morning had she run down to the 
gate, never heeding the soft summer rain that fell upon her golden 
hair, to look along the road for his horse and its rider. About one 
o'clock she stood leaning over the little wicket—a fair enough picture 
—a deep flush of anxiety was upon her cheeks, her blue eyes, under 
the shadow of her long lashes, were darkening with excitement and 
the thousand fluttering thoughts stirring in her heart; and with that 
longing to look well in his eyes which had its spring in something 
far nobler than coquetry, her dress was as graceful and picturesque as 
her simple but always tasteful toilette could afford. As she stood, the 
ring of hoofs rang upon the highway in the distance ; the colour deep- 
ened in her cheeks, her whole face lighted up, her heart beat wildly 
against the wooden bar on which she rested. She was just opening the 
gate to run down the road to meet him, knowing how he would fling 


himself from the saddle at the first glimpse of her ; she was lifting the 
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latch, when the horse came nearer to her view; she saw it was not De 
Vigne, but Curly; not the one for whom her heart waited, but the one 
whom it rejected. With almost as much eagerness as De Vigne would 
have shown, he checked his horse at the little wicket before Alma could 
leave it, as she would fain have done. He threw himself off his saddle, 
and caught her hand : 

“ Alma! for Heaven’s sake do not turn away from me.” 

She drew her hand impatiently away: she held it as De Vigne’s—it 
was to be touched by no other. She was disappointed, too, and for the 
moment forgot sayllieg else. Poor Curly, he came at an unlucky hour 
to plead his cause! ." 

*‘ Alma, is your resolution fully taken?” he said, catching her little 
hands once more in his too tightly for her to extricate them. “ Listen 
to me but one word: I love you so well, so dearly ; it is not possible for 
any other to love you as I do. Can you not give me one hope? Can 
you not feel some pity ?” 

Again she drew her hands away more gently; for her first irritation 
had passed, and she was too sweet a nature not to feel regret for the 
sorrow of which she was the cause. And a look of pain passed over her 
glad face as she answered him very softly : 

“ Why ask me? What I told you two days ago was the truth. I 
thank you very, very much for all your kindness. I wish to Heaven you 
cared nothing for me, for it grieves me to pain any one, but I could 
never have loved you.” 

** You would have done if you had not met him first,” said Brandling, 
his fierce jealousy of De Vigne waking up and breaking bounds. 

A brighter flush rose over her brow ; a lifted her head with a proud, 
eager gladness upon it; she misunderstood him, and fancied De Vigne 
had told his friend of their mutual love. 

“No,” she said, with her pride in Granville’s love surmounting her 
pity for Curly’s. ‘No; if I had never known him I should have loved 

is ideal, of which he alone could have been the realisation. You are 
mistaken; I could never have loved any other !” 

The speech had a strange combination of girlish fondness and impas- 
sioned tenderness; it was a speech to fall chill as ice upon the heart of 
her listener ; he who loved her so well, and, as is so often the fate of true 
affection, could win not one fond word in return. 

Curly’s hands grasped the rail of the gate ; his fair and delicate face 
looked aged ten years with the marks of weary pain upon it. 

“ He has told you, then ?” he said, abruptly. 

He meant of De Vigne’s marriage, she thought he meant of De 
Vigne’s love, and answered with a deeper blush, 

“Yes !” 

“ My God! and you will love him ?” 

“While my life lasts!” 

She gloried in her adoration of De Vigne, and would no sooner have 
thought of evading acknowledgment of it than Chelonis or Eponina of 
evading exile or death. How woman-like she flung aside the love that 
would fain have crowned her with all honour, peace, and happiness, and 
chose, and would equally have chosen had she known her doom, the one 
that would cost her such bitter tears, such burning anguish ! 

“ Heaven help me, then—and you !” 
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The two last words were too low for her to hear; but, touched by the 
suffering on his face, she stretched out the hands she had withdrawn. 

“ Colonel Brandling, I am grieved myself to grieve you. Forget me; 
ou soon will find others much more worthy of you, and until you do at 
east forgive me!” 

“Forgive you!” repeated Curly, “ what would I not! but forget you 

I never can. Ido not hope for that. Oh, Alma, my darling!” he cried, 
clasping her little hands close up to his heart, “ would to Heaven you 
would listen to me. I would make you so happy: you will never be so 
happy with De Vigne. He does not love you unselfishly as I do; he 
will sacrifice you to himself; if you would but listen to me, all that life 
can give shall be yours, my name, my home, higher rank than I hold 
now. I will win you everything you desire, and with time | will make 
ou love me.” 

At first she had listened to him in vague stupefaction, the thought 
never entered her head that any man should dare to ask her to forsake 
De Vigne; when she did comprehend his meaning she wrenched her 
hands away for the last time, her eyes flashing with anger, fiercer than 
any that had hitherto been roused in her young heart, passion of another 
sort crimsoning her brow. 

“Do you dare to insult me with such words? Do you venture to suppose 
that any living man could ever make me faithless to him? Girl as Iam, 
I tell you that you speak most falsely if you say that he does not love 
me generously, nobly, and unselfishly, with a love of which I can never 
be worthy. You are a true friend indeed to come and slander him in his 
absence; you would not dare to try and rival him with such coward words 
if he were present. He would have scorned to take such mean advan- 


‘ tage over you /” 


With those vehement words, natural and right in her, but how bitter 
to him ! Alma swept from him with a dignity of which those who only 
knew her in her gay and girlish moods would hardly have thought her 
capable, and turned in to her bay-window, her face full of indignation 
at what she thought—ignorant of the fact that prompted poor Curly’s 
unwise words—such insult and such treachery to her idolised lover. His 
hands grasped the gate-bar till the rusty nails that were in the wood 
forced themselves through his gloves into the flesh, and watched her till 
the last gleam of her golden hair had vanished from his sight. Then 
he threw himself across his saddle, and galloped down the road amidst 
the heavy rain that now began to fall from the gathering clouds, the 
ring of the hoofs growing fainter on Alma’s ear as she listened for those 
that should grow nearer and nearer till they should bring De Vigne 
to her side.’ She had no thought for Curly; I think she would have 
had more if she had known that never again on earth would she look upon 
that fair, fond face, that would so soon lie turned upwards to the pitiless 
sky, unconscious and calm amidst the roar of musketry and the glare of 
a captured citadel. 

_ She threw herself down upon a couch, excited still with the glow of 
indignation that Curly’s words had roused in her, Impetuous always, 
though sweet tempered, she was like a little lioness at any imputation on 
De Vigne: whether he had been right or wrong she would have flung 
herself headlong into his defence, and, had she seen any faults in her 
idol, she would have died before she let another breathe them. Scarcely 
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had the gallop of Curly’s horse ceased to mingle with the fall of the rain. 
drops and the rustle of the chesnut-leaves, when the roll of carriage. 
wheels broke on her ear. She started up wild with delight—this time she 
felt sure it was he—and even Pauline screamed the name she had caught 
from Alma, “ Sir Folko! Sir Folko !” 

But the girl’s joyous heart fell with a dead weight upon it when she 
saw a hired brougham standing at her gate. She knew that if De Vigne 
ever drove down, which was but seldom, as he at all times preferred 
being in saddle, he drove in one of his own carriages with his servants, 
Out of the brougham came a lady, tall, stately, superbly dressed, gather- 
ing her rich skirts round with one hand as she came up the gravel path. 
Alma watched her with irritation and no sort of interest; she did noi 
know her, and she supposed she was some stranger called to look at her 
pictures—since her Louis Dix-sept had been exhibited at the Water- 
Colours she had had many such visitors. The lady turned, of course, to 
the side of the house to approach the hall door, and Alma lay quiet on her 
couch stroking Pauline’s scarlet crest, while the bird reiterated its cry, 
“ Sir Folko! Sir Folko!” 

She rose and bowed as her visitor entered, and looked at her steadily 
with her upraised blue eyes—with a trick Alma had of studying every new 
physiognomy that came before her, forming her likes and dislikes there- 
upon ; rapidly, indeed, but nevertheless almost always unerringly. The 
present survey displeased her, as her guest slightly bent her stately head. 
They were a strange contrast, certainly. The woman tall, her figure very 
full, too full for beauty; her features fine and sharp, with artistic yet 
deep-hued rouge upon her cheeks, and Oriental tinting round her bold 
black eyes, her raven hair turned off a l’impératrice, a repulsive, harsh, 
though undeniably handsome face, her attire splendid, her jewels glit- 
tering, yet with some indefinable want of the Jady upon her: the girl 
small, slight, with native grace and aristocracy in all her movements ; 
with the best of all loveliness, the beauty of intellect, refinement, vivacity; 
with her light girlish dress, her general air of mingled child-likeness, in- 
telligence, and fascination. 

Alma rolled a chair towards her, seated herself again, and looked a 
mute inquiry as to her visitor’s errand. The lady’s fierce, bold eyes were 
fixed upon her in curious scrutiny ; she seemed a woman of the world, 
yet she appeared at a loss how to explain her call; she played with 
the fringe of her parasol as she said, “ Have I the pleasure of seeing 
Miss Tressillian ?” 

Alma bent her head. 

She still toyed uneasily with the long fringe as she went on, never 
relaxing her gaze at Alma: 

“May I inquire, too, whether you are acquainted with Major de 
Vigne ?” 

At the abrupt mention of the name so dear to her, the blush that 
eemrwe De Vigne had loved to call up by his whispered words rose in 
Alma’s face; again she bowed in silence. 

* You are very intimate with him—much interested in him, are you 
not ?” 

Alma rose, her slight figure haughtily erect, her eyes sufficiently indi- 
cative of resentment at her visitor’s unceremonious intrusion : 
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«Pardon me, madam, if J inquire by what title you venture to intrude 
guch questions upon me?” 

«“ My title is clear enough,” answered her guest, with a certain sardonic 
smile, which did not escape Alma’s quick perception, and increased her 
distrust of her interrogator. “‘ Perhaps you may guess it when I ask you 
but one more question: Are you aware that Major de Vigne is a married 
man ?” 

For a moment the cruel abruptness of the question sent back the blood 
with a deadly chill to Alma’s heart, and her companion’s bold, harsh eyes 
watched with infinite amusement the quiver of anguish that passed over 
her bright young face at the mere thought: But it was only for a 
moment; the next Alma smiled at the idea, as if Sir Folko would con- 
ceal anything from her—above all, conceal ¢hat/ Her rapid instincts 
made her mistrust and dislike this woman; she guessed it was some one 
who, having a grudge against De Vigne, had tried this clumsy method to 
injure him, and her clear, fearless eyes flashed contemptuous anger on 
her questioner ; she deigned no answer to the inquiry. 

“ Major de Vigne is my friend. I allow no stranger to mention his 
name to me except with the respect it deserves. I am quite at a loss to 
conceive why you should trouble yourself to insult me with these unwar- 
ranted interrogations. You will excuse me if I say that I am much en- 
gaged just now, and should be glad to be left alone.” 

She bowed as she spoke, and moved across the room to the bell, but 
her visitor would nut take the hint, however unmistakable ; she sat still, 
leaning back in her chair playing with her parasol, — puzzled 
whether or no the Little Tressillian was aware of her lover’s marriage. 
High-couraged and thoroughly game as Alma was, she felt a repug- 
nance to this woman—a certain vague fear of her, and dislike to being 
alone with her—and wished, how fervently, that Granville would but 


come. Unconscious of who was endeavouring to pour poison into Alma’s 


ear, he was leading his troop in sections of threes across Wormwood 
Scrubbs; even while he gave the word of command, his heart beating high 
with the memory of the fond and earnest words of love that but a few 
hours before he had heard, and in so few hours more should hear again. 

Her visitor rose too, and took a different tone, fixing her black eyes, in 
whose bold stare spoke such a dark past, and such an unscrupulous cha- 
racter, on those whose dark blue depths shone clear with frankness, fear- 
lessness, and youth. 

“You take too high a tone, young girl; if you do not know of his 
marriage, you are to be pitied; if you do, you are to be blamed indeed ; 
and if you have any shadow of right feeling left in you, you will be 
bowed down with shame before me, and will never, out of both regard for 
yourself and justice to me, see Granville de Vigne again, when I tell you 
that J am his wife !” 

“ His wife!” With ashy lips poor little Alma re-echoed the words, 
which came to her with but a vague significance, yet with a chill of 
horror. His wife !—that coarse, cruel-eyed woman, with her bold stare, 
and her gorgeous dress, which yet could not give her the stamp of birth; 
for Time had not passed wholly lightly on the Trefusis, and now that the 
carnation in her cheeks had ceased to be from nature, and her form, 
always Juno-like, had now grown far too full for symmetry, handsome as 
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she still was, there was more trace of the Frestonhill’s milliner in her than 
of the varnish she had adopted from the Parisiennes, and at thirty- 
seven the Trefusis had grown—vulgar! «That woman his wife! Chill 
and horrible as the words had once sounded in her ear, Alma, true to her 
glowing faith in, and reverence of, De Vigne, could have laughed at the 
mere thought. That woman his wife !—his! when but a few hours 
before he had called her his love, his darling, his own little Alma, and 
kissed her, when she spoke to him of their sweet future together! She 
knew it was a plot against him; she would not join in it by lending ear 
to it. Even had it been true, no lips but his should have told her ; but 
it was not true—it could not be. He could never have loved that woman— 

lendid though she might have been in her early youth—with her rouged 
eae her tinted eyelids, her cruel eyes, her cold, harsh voice, her style, 
which struck on the Little Tressillian’s senses as something so wholly un- 
like the refinement, the intellect, the delicacy which seemed to please him 
now. Alma did not remember that a man’s first love is invariably the 
antipodes of his last ! 

“You his wife!” she repeated, with a contempt in the curl of her lips 
which excited the savage nature of her listener, as the Trefusis’s words 
and tone had excited the slumbering fire of Alma’s character. “ You Ais 
wife? Before pretending to such a title, you should first have learnt the 
semblance of a lady to uphold you in the assumption of your réle. Your 
impertinence in addressing me I shall not honour by resenting ; but your 
ill-done plot, I must tell you, will scarcely pass current with me.” 

She spoke haughtily and impatiently, anger and disdain flashing from 
her expressive face, which never cared to attempt concealment of any 
thought passing through her mind. 

“ Plot!” repeated the Trefusis, with a snarl on her lips like a hound 
catching hold of its prey, her savage temper working up, not warmly, as 
De Vigne’s and Alma’s passion did when roused, but coldly and cruelly. 
“You think it a plot, young lady? or do you only say so to brazen it out 
before a woman you have foully wronged? If it be a plot, what say you 
then to that ?”’ 

Not letting go her hold upon it, she held before Alma’s eyes the certi- 
ficate of her marriage. 

“ Read it !” 

Alma, who had never seen a document of the kind, saw only a printed 
paper, and put it aside with a haughty gesture; she would have none of 
this woman’s enforced confidences. But the Trefusis caught her little 
delicate wrist in the hard grasp of the large hand that years before 
Sabretasche had noticed, and held the certificate so that Alma could net 
choose but see the two names, Granville de Vigne and Constance Lucy 
Trefusis, with the prolix preamble with which his Grace of Canterbury 
so graciously permits an Englishman to wed. 

Alma’s face grew white, even to her lips; her eyes black, as they were 
sure to do under strong excitement ; for an instant her heart stopped with 
a dull throb of anguished horror, then, true to her allegiance, refused, 
even in the face of proof, the doubt that would dishonour him; no 
thought that was treachery to her lover should dwell in her mind, no 
stranger should whisper of him in his absence to her! She threw off 
the Trefusis’s hand as though it had been the gripe of an adder’s fangs. 
“Leave my presence this instant,” she said, fiercely, her soft eyes 
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flashing like dark blue steel in the sunlight ; “ it is useless to seek to in- 


jure him with me.” 


As she spoke she rang the bell, and so loudly that the single servant 
of the house responded to the summons instantly; Alma bowed her head 
with the stately grace of an empress signing to her household, ‘ Show 
this lady to the door.” 

For once in her life the Trefusis was baffled; she knew not how to 
play her next card, uncertain as to whether or no Alma was aware of her 

iage to De Vigne, judging, of the two, that she was—for of a love 

as true, a faith as honourable as the Little Tressillian’s, she never could 

even have imagined. She had hoped to find a weak and timorous young 

irl, whom her dignity would awe and her story overwhelm, but she was 

baffled, cheated of her second revenge upon De Vigne. She turned once 
more to Alma, with her devil’s sneer upon her fine bold features : 

«‘ Excuse me, Miss Tressillian, for my very misplaced pity for you. I 
fancied you a young and orphaned girl, whom knowledge of the truth 
might warn from an evil course; I regret to find one on whom all warn- 
ings are thrown away, and who gives insult where she should ask for 
a No other motive than pity for you prompted my call. I have 

en too often the victim of Major de Vigne’s inconstancy for it to have 
any longer power to wound me.” 

Then the woman, whom Church and Law would have termed his wife, 
swept from the room, and the girl, whom Love and Nature would have 
declared his wife, was left once more to her solitude. In that solitude 
poor little Alma’s high-strung nerves gave way; while her sword and her 
shield were wanted she had done battle for him gallantly, but now they 
were no longer needed her courage forsook her, and she lay on the couc 
sobbing bitterly. Tears had always been very rare with her, but of late 
they had found their way much oftener to the eyes which should have 
been as shadowless as the deep Southern skies, whose hue they took; with 
passion, all other floodgates of the heart are loosed. Her wild ecstasy of 
rapture was certain to have its reaction; vehement joys, too, often pay 
their own price—above all, with natures that feel both too keenly! She 
did not credit what the Trefusis had told her; her own quick perception, 
true in its deduction, though here not true in fact, knew that no really 
injured wife would have taken the tone of her visitor, nor so undignified a 
means of making her wrongs and her title known; there was something 
false, coarse, cruel in the ‘I'refusis, which struck at once on her delicate 
senses; she felt sure it was a plot against him, the marriage certificate 
a forgery; she had read of women who had taken similar revenge upon 
men. ‘*So many must have loved him,” thought poor little Alma, ‘‘ and 
so many, therefore, will hate me as I should hate any one who took him 
away from me.” So she reasoned, with that loyal love which, truer 
than the love that is fabled as blind, if it see a stain on its idol will veil 
it from all eyes, even from its own. She did not, for an instant, believe 

what the Trefusis had told her; she was sure her Sir Folko would never 

‘have concealed it from her—he would never have deceived her. Still it 
had left upon her a sort of vague dull weight; she felt afraid, she searcel 
knew of what, a terror lest her new-won joys should leave her as aks 
denly as they had come to her; she longed for her lover to be with her 
once more, to feel him take her in his arms again, and hear him tell her 
he was all her own; her thirst for De Vigne’s presence becan:e almost 
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unbearable: she would have given years of her young life to Jook in his 
eyes again, and hear his voice whisper, as it had done the night before, 

ose love-vows which had awoke all the slumbering passions of her 
nature. 

Once more the roll of carriage-wheels interrupted the ceaseless fall of 
the heavy rain. Alma started up; dashing the tears from her flushed 
cheeks, joy beaming again on her changing face, every sense strained to 
see if at last it was he. But that she would not welcome him with tears 
she could have wept with delight whens he saw on the carriage-box a man 
whom she knew to be his servant, his own valet Raymond, whom she re- 
membered so well because he had brought her Pauline, and the flowers 
that had made De Vigne’s first gift; now she knew his master must be 
there ! 

Poor little Alma! She had suffered a good deal in her brief life, but 
she had never known anything like the terror which, crowding the pain 
of hours into a single minute, laid its leaden hand upon her when she saw 
not De Vigne but his servant alone approach. 

“Oh my God! what has happened? He is ill!” she uttered, uncon- 
sciously, her nerves unstrung by her interview with the Trefusis, her 
imagination seized on all the evils that could have befallen one whom 
she loved so well, that she feared happiness with him was too much rap- 
ture to be given to her. 

Her face kept changing from a crimson flush to a lifeless white during 
the few moments while the man was going round to the entrance and 
being admitted. She stood with her hands clenched in the effort to re- 

ress the emotion she could not show to him. As Raymond approached - 

er, with the silken humility which characterised that prize valet, in con- 
tradistinction to the pomposity and grandeur affected by his class, he 
seemed, for that impassive individual, hurried and anxious. 

“ Madam,” he began, with one of the reverential salaams which would 
have qualified him to be groom of the chamber, “in riding home last 
evening, Major de Vigne was thrown from his horse.” 

“ Good God! is he hurt?” 

Not the servant’s presence could restrain the agony spoken in those few 
brief words, or rather she had utterly forgotten his presence. 

“Yes he is,” said Raymond, hesitatingly. “The hurt might not 

rhaps be so severe, but inflammation, and consequently fever, have set 
in. He is, of course, unable to move. He is at times unconscious, and at 
those times he is constantly speaking of you, Miss Tressillian; muttering 
your name, and calling you to come to him so incessantly, that the 
surgeon told me, if I knew who the lady was that the Major meant, to fetch 
her, for that his life depended on his being kept as calm as possible. So, 
madam, I ventured to come and inform you. I could not tell what to do. 
I hope I have done right. I brought the carriage in case you might be 
kind enough to come——” 

Poor little Alma! how the light died out of the face so radiant but a 
short time before! She was white as a statue, save for the blue veins 
which stood out upon her temples and her hands. She gave one low, 
deep sob, tears would not now come to her relief; then she turned her 
eyes with all their pitiable anguish upon the valet; and her throat was 
hoarse and dry as after a long illness, when she answered him inco- 
herently : 
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“ Right—quite right. I shall be ready in a moment.” 

Alma’s love was infinitely too true, eager, and active, to stand still 
and weep while anything could be done for him. She never paused to 
reason or reflect; all she thought of was De Vigne suffering, perhaps in 
danger. He wanted her—that was enough! She ran up-stairs, her heart 
suffocated with the sobs to which she would not give way while he needed 
nerve and action to aid him. She took her little black hat, threw a large 
cloak over her dress, and was beside the carriage in an instant. 

“The Major was riding towards Windsor, madam, so he is now at 
the nearest house to the place where Berwick threw him. It is many 
miles from here,” said Raymond, as he opened the door. 

Alma bent her head; her thoughts were too fully centred on De Vigne 
to notice that the man had said on his entrance that Granville was riding 
home, now that he had been going across to Windsor; or to remark the 
improbability of De Vigne’s having gone so far the previous night. The 
door was shut, Raymond got upon the box, and the brougham rolled 
away, bearing Alma from St. Crucis. 

The drive seemed interminable through the heavy rain, which fell 
without cessation. Alma heeded neither roads nor weather; her heart 
was with her lover, chained on a bed of suffering, asking for her to soothe 
his pain, thinking of her even when his mind had wandered from all else, 
with only hirelings around his bed to calm his suffering, to watch his 
fevered sleep, to hold the cool draught to his burning lips, to push the 
hair off his heated brow, to do all that Alma in her great love longed 
and yearned to do for him, and would have done more fondly, more 
unflaggingly, more tenderly, than any other. All her thoughts were 
with her lover, and every moment that kept her from him seemed an 
eternity. She could not remember how far Windsor was from Rich- 
mond ; she knew little or nothing of London or its environs, indeed of 
England itself, so secluded had her life been since she quitted Lorave ; 
but the drive seemed interminable, in the heavy drenching rain that 
rattled on the carriage-top and poured off the windows. So horrible grew 
the long dreary drive, through roads so strange to her, with her fear and 
anxiety for her lover, and the ceaseless sigh and sob of the drenching rain, 
that Alma, impressionable as most enthusiastic natures are, became what 
she very rarely was, nervous and fearful, excited to a vague and heavy 
dread of some approaching evil. All her radiant joy of the morning had 
died away. Curly’s words, the Trefusis’s intrusion, the news of De 
Vigne’s accident, all combined together, had weighed upon her sensitive 
and excitable nature with a gloom and a dread that she could not shake 
off or reason away. ‘That dreary, solitary drive! how long it seemed; 
how horrible the grey, dark rain, the ceaseless roll of the wheels, the 
wearisome, unfamiliar road! Poor little Alma, as if conscious of her 
doom, cowered down in a corner of the carriage, like a young child 
fearful of the dark, looking back on the sweet past of yesterday, as beside 
the grave of one they have loved, men look back on the time when the 
dead lips were smiling and the closed eyes were bright. 

The carriage stopped at last on the outskirts of Windsor, rolled 
through iron scroll-gates under some dripping larcli-trees, through small 
grounds very ill kept and untidy, with long grass and flowers run wild, 
and a statue or two moss-grown, grim, and broken; the very aspect 
of the place struck a fresh chill into Alma’s heart, and nothing in the 
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house itself reassured her. It was a cross between an old country-house 
and a lorette’s or actress’s St. John’s-wood villa, and had an untidy, 
dissipated, unpleasant look about it—at least to her, long used to the 
brilliant sunlight of Lorave, and since accustomed to her old nurse’s 
bright, cleanly, and picturesque farm-house. It seemed a house that 
“oe have seen dark stories and painful scenes, smothered from the 
light of justice, between those irregular and dirty walls. The carriage 
stopped again before a low side-door, and Alma thought little of the 
house—only of the one who had sought its temporary asylum. She 
sprang from the brougham the instant Raymond let down the steps. 

“ Where is your master ?” 

“T will take you to him, madam, if you will have the kindness to follow 
me,” said that silky valet. 

Alma bent her head in acquiescence, and followed him through several 
crooked passages and tortuous corridors, through which she could not 
have found her way back unaided ; at last he threw open the door of a 
room, and stood back for her to enter. It was now nearly nine o’clock ; 
the dense clouds and drenching rain had made it as dark in the open 
country as though it were fully night; and in this chamber, of which the 
curtains before the windows at the far end were drawn, Alma could see 
nothing save the indistinct outline of a table and some chairs near her. 
She turned hastily to Raymond : 

“Is Major de Vigne——” 

But the valet had withdrawn, closing the door behind her, and she 
heard a sharp click like the turning of a key in a lock. Then a deadly 
agony of fear came upon her, and she trembled from head to foot ; horrid 
sights, sounds, thoughts, seemed to hover round her; she had had from 
infancy a strange, vague terror of being alone in darkness, and she 
stretched out her hands with a pitiful cry : 

“Sir Folko—Granville—oh! where are you ?”’ 

In answer to her call a man’s form drew near, indistinct in the less 
than demi-lumiére, and in her ear a man’s voice whispered : 

“‘ My love, my beautiful, my idolised Alma, there is one here who 
loves you dearer than him you call. If I have erred in bringing you 
hither, pardon at least a fault of too much love.” 

A shriek of loathing, despair, horror, and anguish burst from Alma’s 
lips, ringing shrill and loud through the darkened room, as she knew the 

er to be Vane Castleton. She struggled from his grasp so fiercely 

at he was forced to let her go, and mastering her terror with the courage 

that was planted side by side in her nature with so much that was poetic 

and susceptible, she turned on to him coldly and haughtily, as she had 
spoken to the Trefusis : 

“Lord Vane, what do you think to gain by daring to insult me thus? - 
Major de Vigne’s servant brought me here to see his master, who was 
dangerously hurt. I desire you to leave me, or, if this be your house, 
and you have one trace of a gentleman’s honour left in you, to tell me at 
once where I may find my friend.” 

Castleton would have he er outright at the little fool’s simplicity, 
but he was willing to win her by gentle means if he could, perhaps, for 
there are few men entirely blunted and inured to shame; he scarcely 
relished the fiery scorn of those large blue eyes that flashed upon him in 
the twilight. 
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“Do not be so severe upon me,” he said, softly. ‘Surely one so gentle 
to all others may pardon an offence born from a passion of which she of 
all others should show some pity: I would have told you yesterday how 
madly I love you—and my love is no cold English fancy, Alma—I love 
you my beautiful, idolised, divine little angel ; and my love has driven me 

rhaps to error, but an error such as women should surely pardon.” 

“ Do not touch me!” cried Alma, fiercely, as he antdiah out his arm 
again towards the delicate form that he could crush in his grasp as a 
tiger’s fangs a young gazelle. ‘“ Your words are odious to me, your love 
pollution, your presence hateful. Insult me no ore, but answer me, yes 
or no, where is Major de Vigne ?”’ 

“De Vigne? Ido not know. He is with his wife; he cannot hear 
you, and would not help you if he did.” 

“Tt is a lie!” moaned Alma, almost delirious with fear and passion. 
“He has no wife; and if he cannot help me now he will revenge me 
before long for all your dastard insults.”’ 

“How will he hear of them, pretty one?” laughed Castleton, “ Do 

ou think, now I have you, I shall let you goagain? I have hardly caged 
my bird only to let her fly. We shall clip your wings, loveliest, till you 
like your captivity too well to try and free yourself. You are mine now, 
Alma; you shall never be De Vigne’s.”’ 

“T shall never be yours—dastard !—coward !” gasped Alma, strikin 
him with her clenched fingers. Involuntarily he loosened his hol 
one moment; that moment was enough for her; she wrenched herself 
from him, flew across the room, tore aside the curtain of one of the 
windows;—by good fortune it was open, and, without heeding what 
height she might fall, leaped from its low sill on to the ground without. 
The window was five feet off the ground-lawn below, but happily for 
her there lay just where she alighted a large heap of cut grass—all 
that had been mown off the turf that morning having been gathered 
together just beneath the window. Its yielding softness broke her 
fall, but she lay stunned for a moment, till Castleton’s voice from 
the chamber made her spring to her feet, like a hare that has lain down 
panting to rest a moment in its run for life, and starts off again with 
every nerve quivering and every sense stretched, at the bay of the hounds 
in pursuit. She sprung to her feet, and ran with all the fleetness to 
which her terror of Castleton’s chase could urge her feet, along the lawn. 
The grounds were a labyrinth to her, the light was dim and dusky, the 
rain still fell in torrents, but Alma’s single thought was to get away 
from that horrible house to which she had been lured for such a horrible 
fate. She fled across the lawn, and through a grove of young firs, taking 
the first path that presented itself, the road through the plantation, led 
her on about a quarter of a mile; she flew over the dank wet turf with 
the speed of a hunted antelope, yet to her, with the dread of pursuit 
upon her, thinking every moment she heard steps behind her, feeling 
every instant in imagination the grasp of her hated lover and foe, it 
seemed as though leaden weights were on her ankles, and each step she 
took seemed to take her a hundred steps backward. At the end of the 
plantation was a staken-bound fence, and a high gate, with spikes on its 
top rail. Her heart grew sick with terror: if she turned back she would 
fall into Castleton’s grasp as surely as a fox that doubles from a wall falls 
@ victim to the pack. She knew he would pursue her; to retrace her 
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steps would be to meet him, and Alma knew him well enoagh to guess 
what mercy she would find at his hands. An old man, gathering up 
his tools after thinning the trees and loosening the earth round their 
roots, was near the gate, and to him Alma rushed : 

‘Let me through! let me through, for God’s sake!” she gasped, 
her fingers clenching on his arm, the wild terror on her face teliing 
her story without words. 

The old peasant, a hard-featured, kindly-eyed old man, looked at her 
in amazement. 

“ Poor bonny child, where would ye go 

“ Let me through quick—quick, for the love of Heaven!” whispered 
Alma, panting with her breathless race. 

Without another question the woodsman unlocked the gate, and let her 

ass; she flew through it with a murmured “ God reward you!” and as 
he locked the padlock after her, and took up his axe and spade, he mut- 
tered to his own thoughts, “ Castleton would flay me alive if he could 


for that; but I don’t ‘eare—che’e too bonnie a birdie for such an evil 


>” 


_ 


Once through the gate, she found herself where two cross-roads met; 
ignorant which led back to London, she took the one on her right and 
ran on, every step she took plunging her into the heavy and sloppy mud 
leit by the continuous rain in the afternoon, the thick drops of the 
shower, that still fell fast and heavily, falling on her golden hair and 
soaking through her muslin dress, for both her hat and cloak had fallen 
off in the struggle with Castleton; her heart beating to suffocation, her 
delicate limbs, so unused to all fatigue or exertion, already beginning to 
fail her, every nerve on the rack in the dread horror of pursuit, strained 
to tension to catch the sound she dreaded so intensely, that not a bough 
cracked in the wind or a rain-drop splashed in the puddles as she passed 
but she thought it was Castleton or his emissaries chasing her to carry her 
back to that horrible house. On and on she ran, her gold hair loosened 
and streaming behind her, heavy and dank with water, her thin boots 
soaked and clogged with the weight of the mud gathered fresh with 
every step, her strength failing her, and every sinew throbbing, cracking, 
aching with that merciless race from what was worse than death. At 
last she could run no longer; with all her terror to push her on, and 
all her spirit, which was ever much greater than her strength, Nature 
would do no more, and rebelled against the unnatural strain upon her 
— She could not run, but she walked on and on, at first rapidly, 

alting every now and then for breath, then toiling wearily, ready to 
sink down on the wet, cold earth, murmuring every now and then De 
Vigne’s name, or whispering a prayer to God. On she still went, she 
knew not where, only away, away, away for ever from Vane Castleton. 
Poor little Alma, so tenderly nurtured, so delicately bred, sensitive as a 
hothouse flower, the child of art, of love, of refinement, with her high- 
wrought imagination, her delicate mould of form and thought, her child- 
like fear of solitude in darkness! She must have suffered in that cruel 
flight more than we, with men’s strength and power of endurance 
and of self-defence, can ever guess. On and on she dragged her weary 
way, till the dusky haze of rain and fog deepened to the softer grey 
of night, and the storm ceased and the crescent moon came out over the 
grand old trees of Windsor Forest. She had toiled on till she had 
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reached the outskirts of the royal park, and as the moonlight shivered 
on their gaunt boughs and played on their wet leaves, and the dark 
hollows of their massive trunks stood out in cavernous gloom, and the 
summer winds sighed and moaned through the dim forest glades, Alma 
stopped, powerless to stir again, and a deadly terror of something vague 
a unknown crept upon her, for, strong as her clear reason was with the 
daylight of intellect and science, her brain was strongly creative, her 
nerves exquisitely tender, her mind steeped in poetry, romance, and out- 
of-the-world lore even from her childhood, when she had believed in fairies 
because Shakspeare and Milton wrote of them. A deadly terror came 
upon her; a hundred wild stories that she would have laughed at at another 
hour rose in chaos before her mind, bewildered already with the horrors 
of the past day. She was afraid to be alone with that vast silent forest, 
those cold, solemn stars; she was afraid of the night, of the stillness, of 
the solitude; she who but so few hours before had been gathered to De 
Vigne’s heart and sheltered in his arms, there, as she had thought, to 
find asylum all her life. She was afraid; a cold trembling seized her, 
she looked wildly up at those great sighing trees waving their gaunt arms 
and silver foliage in the moonlight; no sound in the hushed evening air 
but the hooting of an owl or the clash of the horns of fighting stags. 
One sob rose in her throat, De Vigne’s name rang through the quiet 
woodlands and up to the dark skies, then she fell forward almost insen- 
sible ou the tangled moss, wet and cold with the rain of the past day, her 
long bright hair trailing on the grass, her fair white brow lying on the 
damp and dirty earth, her little hands clenched on the gnarled roots of a 
beech-tree that had stood in its place for centuries past, while race after 
race of immortals, with thought and brain, passion and suffering, had 

sed away unheeded to their graves. There she lay ; and as if in pity 
for this fair, fragile, human thing, the summer winds sighed softly over 
her, and touched her brow with soft caresses as they played among her 
wet and golden curls. She had no power to move, to stir even a limb; 
terror, fatigue, that horrible and breathless race, that terrible run through 
the pitiless storm, had almost beaten all the young life out of her. Nature 
could do no more; the spirit could no longer bear up against the suffer- 
ing of the body ; where she had fallen she lay, broken and worn out ; if 
Castleton had been upon her she could not have risen or dragged herself 
one other step. She was but half conscious; wild thoughts, vague 
horrors, shapes, aud sights and sounds, indistinct with the unembodied 
terrors of night-dreams, danced at times before her closed eyes, and 
hovered on the borders of her brain ; still she lay there, powerless to 
move from the phantasms of her mind, equally powerless to repel them 
with her will. All volition was gone ; terror and bodily fatigue had done 
their work, till the mind itself at last succumbed, outwearied, and a 
heavy, dreamless sleep stole on her, the sleep of nature utterly worn out. 
There she lay on the cold, dank moss, the dark brushwood waving over 
her, above her the silent vault of heaven, with its mysterious worlds re- 
volving in their spheres, while the great boughs of the forest stirred with 
a mournful rhythm, and through their silent glades moved with melan- 
choly sigh and measure, the spirit of the summer wind, 
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A KING OF ICELAND. 


History informs us that a daring German gentleman, Theodore von 
Neuhoff, founded a kingdom in Corsica, and had he not found a for- 
midable foe in France, we may fairly assume that he would have kept the 
throne and handed it down to his descendants. Although it is not sur- 
prising that the possession of Corsica should have tempted an ambitious 
man, it is somewhat extraordinary to find that Iceland possessed the same 

wer of attraction over any other man. In our present article we will 
tell the whole story, which only one Danish historian has rescued from 
utter oblivion. 

In January, 1809, an armed merchant vessel put into one of the 
southern ports of Iceland: it was called the Clarence, sailed under the 
North American flag, and was principally laden with provisions, and other 
indispensable articles, the sale of which to the Icelanders promised a 
handsome profit, or at least Captain Jackson, of the Clarence, antici- 
pated such. This gentleman, however, had entirely forgotten the Danish 
trade monopoly, which prohibited by heavy penalties any trading with 
foreigners, in order that the privileged Danes might not have their right 
of extorting money from the poor natives infringed on. For this reason 
the Danish authorities on the island forbade any buying or selling of the 

tended American goods, and did not allow their sense of justice to be 
moved by the hunger and nakedness of the natives. What did these gen- 
tlemen care for the English war, which prevented the “ mother land” from 
sending vessels to the distant colony ? that was no reason to make any 
exception from the rule. Mr. Jackson, however, was one of those steady 
men who do not allow the chance of making a good bargain slip so easily 
through their fingers, and for the sake of the starving Icelanders he sud- 
denly unmasked himself as an Englishman, authorised to carry on hos- 
tilities against the Danes. The latter are an extremely polite race, the 
more polite the more roughly they are treated, and are only brutal when 
they are approached politely. In the present casé, they at once remem- 
bered that Captain Jackson’s countrymen had been kind enough two years 
before to save Denmark the trouble of providing for its numerous and 
expensive fleet. The gentlemen also assumed that the representative of 
that nation with whom they had to deal at the moment would partly 
relieve them of any care for their private property, the more so because 
they were able to convince themselves of the fact by ocular demonstration, 
for Captain Jackson had no sooner threatened than he took the Justitia, 
a vessel which arrived from Norway, and declared it and its cargo a fair 
prize. His next step was to confiscate all its sails, for, as an experienced 
mariner, he knew that a ship without sails cannot get away, even with the 
most favourable wind ; but he overlooked sundry bales of linen among 
the cargo, with the help of which the Justitia got under weigh one fine 
night for Norway. The Briton was not downcast by this mishap, but 
straightway went ashore, and put the screw on the Danish officials. As 
we have said, Mr. Jackson’s eloquence and the logic of facts imposed on 
the Danes, and they most readily granted him leave to trade with the 
natives as much as he pleased. The Clarence thereupon ran into the 
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harbour of Reikjavik (the capital of the island), all dressed in flags, and 
landed her cargo. Business was dull, however, for the natives could not 
come to town, owing to the severity of the weather; it is true that the 
officials bought all the more, but only on credit, in the possible event of 
cheating the intruder, and with the certainty of defrauding the poor Ice- 
landers in the barter. Jackson, therefore, when he sailed back to England 
in the spring with his empty vessel, was obliged to leave behind him his 
supercargo, one Savignac, to look after the business. 

At the period when these events occurred, in the reign of Frederick VI. 
of Denmark, the higher officials of the ‘“ colony” were frequently absent 
from it for a lengthened period, by which the independence of their 
subalterns, at the cost of the natives, was greatly heightened. What was 
the good of a high office unless it were a sinecure? The viceroy, Count 
Trampe, at any rate, was of this opinion,‘and had thought it advisable to 
spend the winter in better-provided Norway, whence he returned in the 
beginning of May, 1809, on board the Orion. He was greatly surprised 
at what had occurred, but could not help confirming the agreement made 
with Jackson ; still, in his paternal wisdom, he issued a warning to the 
people to restrict their dealings with the foreigner as much as possible, 
and content themselves with the produce of their island. The benighted 
Icelanders would have willingly obeyed the latter clause, could they have 
only dispensed with flour and grain so well as European clothing and 
other luxuries of the same nature. Accident willed it that the English 
man-of-war brig the Rover appeared off Reikjavik, and the count 
straightway signed what he called an advantageous convention with 
Captain Nott, in command of the man-of-war, which he notified to the 
population and to M. Savignac. The brig sailed away again, and had 
only been out of sight for a few days, when a twelve-gun merchant- 
mau, the Margaret and Anne, of London, arrived on June 21. The 
vessel was commanded by Captain Liston, and on board were a Mr. 
Phelps, the outfitter, who had come to take in charge the unsold portion 
of the cargo of the Clarence, several passengers, and also the hero of our 
narrative, Jorgen Jorgensen, who had accompanied Captain Jackson before 
to the island in the capacity of interpreter. 

It is worth while to devote a few words to Jérgen Jorgensen’s antece- 
dents : he was a Dane, and the son of a Copenhagen watchmaker, but 
his father’s quiet trade does not appear to have suited him, and though 
we are unaware whether he ran away from home, he certainly became @ 
sailor and master of a well-equipped Danish privateer. In this capacity 
he acquired wealth, and quite as much renown as his glorious ancestors, 
the honest Vikinger, who plundered the whole of Europe, and on that 
account have remained to the present day the pride of the Scandinavian 
north. But every mortal man’s hour arrives at last, and such was the 
case with Jérgen Jérgensen : his vessel was captured by an English 
cruiser, and himself, the brave leader, made a prisoner. It is difficult to 
say whether from his early youth he had revolved lofty schemes, or 
whether such thoughts were aroused in him by his wearisome confine- 
ment, but that he was glad to leave his prison for any occupation is 
proved by the fact of his appointment as interpreter on board the 
Clarence, and eventually on board the Margaret and Anne. After 
these preliminary remarks, we will revert to our narrative. Mr. Phelps 
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found that Savignac’s trade had been very bad, and this resulted from the 
machinations of the Danish officials, high and low. The former pre- 
vented the natives from buying, and the latter would not pay for the 
om they had bought, in the hope of forcing Savignac to take a heavy 

iscount off, or getting out of payment altogether. They trusted to 
higher protection, and were as arrogant as they were fifty years later in 
Schleswig-Holstein. Phelps, however, was not a man to enter into any 
melancholy interchange of diplomatic notes, but, on the contrary, eagerly 
listened to the suggestions of his interpreter, who, himself a Dane, was 
well acquainted with a remedy against Danish tricks and want of feeling. 
On Sunday, July 25, 1809, the events so memorable in the history of 
Iceland began immediately after service was over, by Captain Liston and 
Jérgen Jérgensen placing themselves at the head of ten or twelve sailors 
armed with cutlasses and muskets, and proceeding to the governor’s 
house. The latter was breakfasting with his sportsman Kofod, when 
Listen and Jorgensen walked in unannounced, and informed the count 
of the important fact that he was their prisoner—in the heart of his 
‘eapital—and must at once proceed on board the Margaret and Anne. 
The Danish king’s viceroy, on hearing this, flew into a violent passion, 
and threatened a declaration of war and bloodshed ; but at this time, as 
if to heighten the solemnity of the deed, Phelps and Savignac, armed to 
the teeth, suddenly walked into the office. The count then appealed in 
a thoroughly Danish way to treaties, especially the one which he had 
made with Captain Nott. Jorgensen, however, smilingly intimated to 
the great man that it was the breach of this treaty which led to their 
interference : then, perfectly seeing through his‘countryman, he told him 
bluntly that there was no time for negotiations, but that he must go on 
board willingly or perforce. The governor yielded to this nautical elo- 
quence, and after taking the quite needless trouble of putting seals on 
his office-door, he gave himself up to the band that was waiting for him. 
At this point the citizens hurried up—as our reporter says, to liberate 
their governor—but the coarse fellow Liston declared by all that was good 
and great, that he would put a bullet through his prisoner’s head at the 
slightest attempt to liberate him; and as he held a pistol behind the 
governor's ear while saying this, the latter was in such a terror that he 
earnestly implored the citizens not to interfere with these rough cus- 
tomers. The worthy townsfolk consequently found themselves con- 
demned to inaction and the position of Greek chorus, and accompanied, 
of course at a respectful distance, the abduction of their chief with lyric 
or heroic strains, according to the nature of their feelings on witnessing 
the sight. 

The count endured his fate in a very calm and dignified manner. 
When he had been carried off by a dozen pirates from the seat of his 
government over 48,000 souls, he had plenty of time, devoid of official 
cares, on board the Margaret and Anne, to reflect whether the Danish 
government, and himself especially, would not have acted more wisely 
in doing something for the defence of the now helpless island instead of 
converting, by Danish bureaucracy and monopoly, the daring temper of 
the descendants of the Norwegian gentry who fled to this island to pro- 
tect their liberty and religion against the royal power, into despondency 
and indifference. After the capture of the governor had been com- 
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leted, a gun was fired, and the Orion declared a good prize by hoist- 
ing the English flag; while all that remained of the cargo was distri- 
buted among the suffering natives. Jorgen Jérgensen, who did not feel 
in the slightest alarm about his personal safety, went into the town and 
informed the inhabitants that Captain Nott had exceeded his authority 
in signing a convention, and that, consequently, Liston had been sent 
after him with sealed despatches, which he had instructions to open in 
the event of his not finding Nott at the island. He had done so, and 
the measures he had taken were the consequences of these orders, which 
also determined that the island should be taken possession of on the fol- 
lowing day in the name of England. The occupation would last till 
the arrival of two English frigates with 100,000 rix dollars on board; 
and by the aid of this money a bank would be established, by which 
Iceland would be materially improved, and the road to perfect inde- 
pendence paved. By this crafty speech, Jirgen Jorgensen made a 
favourable impression on the natives, which was heightened on the 
following day by the issue of two proclamations, in which the bold sea- 
rover called himself ‘“* We,” like a monarch, and signed his own name 
to these most decidedly manu proprid. The contents of these procla- 
mations, which were drawn up in the true Danish piratic style, are very 
interesting, and we will summarise them : 

“ All Danish authority over Iceland ceases, and the island is declared 
henceforth free and independent. All Danes and factory overseers, as 
well as Danish officials, will not be permitted to leave their houses, meet, 
or exchange letters. All arms of every description will be at once 
given up. [This took place without the slightest resistance or loss of 
time.| Everybody will be punished as an enemy of the state who sends 
@ message to a Dane, or receives one from him, If a child, in its 
ignorance, commit such an offence, its parent or guardian will be 
punished. All the keys of the public or private storehouses and shops 
[they were all Danish!] must be given up. All money or bank-notes 
belonging to the king or the Danish factors must be at once given in 
and placed under lock and key, and the same must be done with the 
account and other public books. ‘T'wo hours and a half are allowed for 
obeying these orders in Reikjavik, and twelve in Havenfyord: as regards 
the other towns, special regulations will be made for them. Any one 
who opposes the contents of these proclamations will be tried by court- 
martial and shot two hours after the commission of the crime, Any 
man who can prove any infringement of the proclamations will re- 
ceive a reward of fifty dollars. A respectable man, acquainted with 
the state of Iceland, is to be sent from each bailiwick and district as 
representatives ; the deputies chosen will draw up a constitution, be 
paid by the state, and enjoy the same respect as their predecessors at 
the time when Iceland stood under the kings of Norway. No Dane 
can be elected as representative. The hospitals and schools are to be 
placed in a better condition. All debts due to the Danish crown or to 
Danish factors {the vampires of the land] are hereby discharged. The 
7 of corn is to be reduced, and all the Icelanders are only to pay 

fa year’s taxes for the present year. Until the representatives 
assemble, the ‘public’ officials, and all other persons, are to send in 
their receipts or cash to Jorgen Jérgensen. Offences will be tried by a 
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jury of twelve men. Care will be taken that at least one year's provision 
of grain will be kept in the storehouses. Iceland has its own flag, and 
lies in peace with the whole world, more especially with Great Britain, 
who is about to take the island under her protection, and the country is 
to be placed in a proper posture of defence.” 

These proclamations were obeyed without the slightest resistance, 
whence we are justified in assuming that they were perfectly agreeable 
to the natives. The cunningly promised liberties and ameliorations were 
certainly greatly needed by the country, and have been since partially 
carried out, and the violence seine on Danes and Danish property, 
which would benefit Jirgen Jirgensen less than Liston, met with un- 
bounded applause on the part of the Icelanders, for the monopolists, and 
every official was one, had mercilessly plundered the people. Jorgen 
Jérgensen, therefore, took up his quarters at the governor’s house, broke 
open the office, seized the archives, and established “a governmental 
bureau for Iceland,” wherein he began governing the island with the 
assistance of Phelps. He marked his accession to the government by an 
act of grace, by setting at liberty four prisoners who were in gaol; but 
on the next day he had one of them arrested again, because he was sus- 
pected of having committed a murder. After this humane beginning he 
gave his government a more practical tendency, though his selfish com- 
rades forced him into it, as he fancied he could not do without their 
help: he, namely, ordered the traders to sell the goods of broker Phelps 
at regulated prices, which was an encroachment upon the promised free 
trade. In addition, he established a “ state chest,” an institution intended 
to act as an exchequer. For the profit of this chest he confiscated all 
that was “legally” attainable : first, the royal factory and the storehouses 
of the Danes living out of Iceland. At the same time he was as liberal 
as a conqueror of the olden times: thus, he allowed his favourite Savignac 
to select whatever he liked from the confiscated property, and authorised 
the natives, by a decree of June 26th, to divide among themselves the 
fortune and property of the Danish merchant, Jess Thomsen. This 
“ permission” the down-trodden Icelanders availed themselves of onl 
too readily, and the same hands which had been once raised to the blue 
sky in taking the oath of allegiance to the Danish king now greedily 
seized the property of the royal protégés. The new monarch, we need 
scarce say, was willingly recognised. Jirgensen, moreover, did every- 
thing in his power to invest himself with the royal dignity, as will be seen 
from his decrees, which always commenced in the following way: “ We, 
the protected and highest authority of Iceland by land and sea, R. Jorgen 
Jorgensen, hereby makes known,” &. The R. stands for Rez, in the 
same way as the kings of Denmark are wont to employ it in their pro- 
clamations. 

Though the usurper displayed such little restraint in his treatment of 
Danish officials and Danish property, he was very cautious in his treat- 
ment of the clergy, which presupposes a tolerable amount of political 
sharp-sightedness. This is proved by the following decree to Bishop 
Vialdin, bearing date June 27: “My Lord Bishop,—It is hereby made 
known that we have reason to be dissatisfied with several officials” (this 
refers to the bishop himself), “and have hence ordered the land-bailiff, 
Frydensborg, to pay nothing out of the chest until these officials have 
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declared in writing how far they intend to carry out our proclamations, 
and whether they wish to re the King of Great Britain and his sub- 
jects as foes, as in that case it will be publicly notified to his majesty’s 
cruisers and vessels-of-war.—JORGEN JORGENSEN.” Surely gentleness 
adorns a ruler. 

The daring pirate who had seized a kingdom with twenty sailors, 
thought it necessary for his dignity and safety to create a body-guard: it 
certainly consisted of only eight men, and in it served the two liberated 
prisoners and Icelandic vagabonds. After having thus laid the basis of 
a standing army, he had the assessor of the supreme court arrested, and 
kept him in prison for ten days, because he refused to accept the office of 
the late governor ; and he also imprisoned Land-bailiff Frydensborg, on 
the charge of making treasonable plots against him. But these imma- 
terial matters did not cause him to neglect his liking for exercises of style 
through the issue of proclamations. Thus he bitterly complained that 
the officials had not yet taken any steps to elect the House of Represen- 
tatives, in consequence of which he could not but obey the plebiscite, for, 
as he says, “* We have, therefore, no longer been able to resist the wishes 
of the communes, which have not only begged us to govern the land, but 
who also enlist for the defence of the country without the slightest com- 
pulsion. Hence, it is hereby declared that we, Jérgen Jérgensen, have 
taken on ourselves the government of the land as its protector until a 
constitution is drawn up, and intend to wage war and form a peace with 
foreign potentates. The militia has appointed us its commander-in-chief, 
. afloat and ashore. The flag of Iceland will be blue, and bear three white 
codfish, and we have undertaken to defend its honour with our life and 
blood.” 

It appeared, however, that he could not do without the Danish offi- 
cials, whom he had treated so roughly at the outset, or else he sought to 
make his throne more legitimate in the sight of the people by forcing the 
servants of the rightful king to accept office at his hands, and thus render 
them his accomplices and fellow culprits. In a proclamation relating to 
this affair, we read: “ All those officials who, through love of their 
country, have sag a desire to remain in office, and serve the island 
in its present difficult and dangerous position, will draw their pay with- 
out interruption ; those, however, who oe not declared themselves, will 
be entirely discharged. All those officials who ask for their dismissal or 
receive it, will have a free passage to Copenhagen, whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers; in the mean while, we order and command that they shall 
hold themselves in immediate readiness to go to Westman’s Island, that 
they may not disturb the general happiness and tranquillity by their 
cabals.” In another passage, he threatens with death these and other 
officials who may commit avy offence against his royal dignity or laws. 
He seems to have gradually won the affections of the native clergy, for 
he posiens them in the following terms in a decree: “ As we have learned 
with the greatest pleasure that the Icelandic preachers have maintained 
peace and order in these dangerous times, we promise to pay them their 
salaries in full, grant their widows pensions, and, in addition, improve 
their position as far as is possible.” 

Our hero cleverly recognised that a public electoral demonstration, 
as well as the recognition of his government by a great power, was ne- 
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jury of twelve men. Care will be taken that at least one year’s provision 
of grain will be kept in the storehouses. Iceland has its own flag, and 
lies in peace with the whole world, more especially with Great Britain, 
who is about to take the island under her protection, and the country is 
to be placed in a r posture of defence.” 

These seatinettlines tue obeyed without the slightest resistance, 
whence we are justified in assuming that they were perfectly agreeable 
to the natives. The cunningly promised liberties and ameliorations were 
certainly greatly needed by the country, and have been since partially 
carried out, out the violence committed on Danes and Danish property, 
which would benefit Jérgen Jéirgensen less than Liston, met with un- 
bounded applause on the part of the Icelanders, for the monopolists, and 

official was one, had mercilessly plundered the people. Jorgen 
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act of grace, by setting at liberty four prisoners who were in gaol ; but 
on the next day he had one of them arrested again, because he was sus- 
pected of having committed a murder. After this humane beginning he 
ve his government a more practical tendency, though his selfish com- 
rades forced him into it, as “ fancied he could not do without their 
help: he, namely, ordered the traders to sell the goods of broker Phelps 
at regulated prices, which was an encroachment upon the promised free 
trade. In addition, he established a “‘ state chest,” an institution intended 
to act as an exchequer. For the profit of this chest he confiscated all 
that was “legally” attainable : first, the royal factory and the storehouses 
of the Danes living out of Iceland. At the same time he was as liberal 
as a conqueror of the olden times: thus, he allowed his favourite Savignac 
to select whatever he liked from the confiscated property, and authorised 
the natives, by a decree of June 26th, to divide among themselves the 
fortune and property of the Danish merchant, Jess Thomsen. This 
“ permission” the down-trodden Icelanders availed themselves of onl 
too readily, and the same hands which had been once raised to the blue 
sky in taking the oath of allegiance to the Danish king now greedily 
seized the property of the royal protégés. The new monarch, we need 
scarce say, was willingly recognised. Jiérgensen, moreover, did every- 
thing in his power to invest himself with the royal dignity, as will be seen 
from his decrees, which always commenced in the following way: “ We, 
the protected and highest authority of Iceland by land and sea, R. Jorgen 
Jérgensen, hereby makes known,” &c. The R. stands for Rez, in the 
same way as the kings of Denmark are wont to employ it in their pro- 
clamations. 

Though the usurper displayed such little restraint in his treatment of 
Danish officials and Danish property, he was very cautious in his treat- 
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declared in writing how far they intend to carry out our proclamations, 
and whether they wish to re the King of Great Britain and his sub- 
jects as foes, as in that case it will be publicly notified to his majesty’s 
cruisers and vessels-of-war.—JORGEN JORGENSEN.” Surely gentleness 
adorns a ruler. 

The daring pirate bg ae penne kingdom with twenty sailors, 
thought it necessary for his dignity and safety to create a body-guard: it 
oar a consisted of only eight a and in it served the cediieanted 
prisoners and Icelandic vagabonds. After having thus laid the basis of 
a standing army, he had the assessor of the supreme court arrested, and 
kept him in prison for ten days, because he refused to accept the office of 
the late governor ; and he also imprisoned Land-bailiff Frydensborg, on 
the charge of making treasonable plots against him. But these imma- 
terial matters did not cause him to neglect his liking for exercises of style 
through the issue of proclamations. Thus he bitterly complained that 
the officials had not yet taken any steps to elect the House of Represen- 
tatives, in consequence of which he could not but obey the plebiscite, for, 
as he says, ‘“‘ We have, therefore, no longer been able to resist the wishes 
of the communes, which have not only begged us to govern the land, but 
who also enlist for the defence of the country without the slightest com- 
pulsion. Hence, it is hereby declared that we, Jérgen Jérgensen, have 
taken on ourselves the government of the land as its protector until a 
constitution is drawn up, and intend to wage war and form a peace with 
foreign potentates. The militia has appointed us its commander-in-chief, 
- afloat and ashore. The flag of Iceland will be blue, and bear three white 
codfish, and we have undertaken to defend its honour with our life and 
blood.” 

It appeared, however, that he could not do without the Danish offi- 
cials, whom he had treated so roughly at the outset, or else he sought to 
make his throne more legitimate in the sight of the people by forcing the 
servants of the rightful king to accept office at his hands, and thus render 
them his accomplices and fellow olasiin In a proclamation relating to 
this affair, we read: “ All those officials who, through love of their 
country, have expressed a desire to remain in office, and serve the island 
in its present diffcult and dangerous position, will draw their pay with- 
out interruption : those, however, who have not declared themselves, will 
be entirely discharged. All those officials who ask for their dismissal or 
receive it, will have a free passage to Copenhagen, whenever the oppor- 
tunity offers; in the mean while, we order and command that they shall 
hold themselves in immediate readiness to go to Westman’s Island, that 
they may not disturb the general happiness and tranquillity by their 
cabals.” In another passage, he threatens with death these and other 
officials who may commit any offence against his royal dignity or laws. 
He seems to have gradually won the affections of the native clergy, for 
he ea them in the following terms in a decree: “ As we have learned 
with the greatest pleasure that the Icelandic preachers have maintained 
peace and order in these dangerous times, we promise to pay them their 
salaries in full, grant their widows pensions, and, in addition, improve 
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cessary to ensure his throne, and hence he appointed July 1, 1810, as 
the day for the assembly of an Icelandic parliament, “from whose hands 
he would again receive the authority or abdieate ;” but the common man 
would be quite as privileged as the nobleman in this parliament. These 
were conditions which attracted both fiiends and foes. In order to ob- 
tain recognition from England, which was of the utmost importance to 
him, he also took the correct course by promising British subjects a free 
settlement, and especially free trade with the island, and threatened 
heavy punishment to those who encroached on British interests. Then, 
an r would be sent to England “to sign a with his 
Britannic Majesty.” He repeatedly ordered the tatlantinn of all | 
Danish property in the storehouses and shops, which was very tempting 
for the poor matives, and made them his accomplices by their carrying 
out his orders. The declaration of Icelandic independence was effected 
in the following way: The Margaret and Anne was dressed in flags, and 
fired ten rounds; after which the Iceland flag, with its three codfish, was 
hoisted upon the Reikjavik custom-house, which Phelps occupied ; then 
came nine cannon shots, a festal procession, and fresh proclamations. 
After this solemn act, which was not at all adapted to restore the impri- 
soned Count Trampe’s good temper, measures were taken to carry out 
the long ised defences of the island. A battery was thrown up at 
the mouth of Reikjavik harbour, and it was armed with a number of 
iron guns, one hundred and fifty years of age, which had been buried 
somewhere, and were now discovered and dug up by the help of the 
natives. ‘The battery received the name of ‘“ Fort Phelps,’’ and a Danish 
cooper, who had hitherto simultaneously held the office of a policeman, 
was appointed commandant. ‘The required ammunition was collected 
from the royal storehouses. Though this fortification was so paltry, had 
it existed prior to Jérgensen’s coup de main, it would have sufficed to 
keep the pirates at arms’ length. Many citizens were of this opinion, 
and especially the captured governor, who had plenty of time to see what 
can be done in this respect with trifling means. 

How high the usurper had risen in respect is proved by the fact that 
he ordered Bishop Vialdin to re-marry several persons who were clerically 
separated. In this he resembled one of his great contemporaries, who 
was in a similar position with himself. If vessels from the “ mother- 
land” had previously remained away, to the great injury of the island, 
they now arrived all the more frequently—to the great delight of Jér- 
gensen and his English friends. ‘The first to arrive was the merchant 
vessel Tykkebay, provided with an English license, from Copenhagen. 
It brought ten thousand dollars to pay the salaries of the officials, a 
valuable cargo, as well as letters and documents. Ship, money, and 
cargo were naturally declared a good prize by the grinning pirates; 
the letters and documents were broken open by Jérgensen and Co., 
and read, and then sent to their address. From these documents the 
new regent learned that the servants of the old regent—more especially 
the sysselman, Rofod, and the land-bailiff, Frydensborg—had hitherto 
concealed twenty thousand rix-dollars, which were now, however, very 
rapidly produced, to the delight of the laughing partisans of the pro- 
tector, who is said to have shed tears of emotion at this double fat haul. 
Two other Danish vessels, with monopoly goods, which entered the 
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rt, were also confiscated, and the captain of one of them, who behaved 


improperly, was even thrown into prison. The regent now thought it 
advisable to proceed upon his coronation tour, not only to show his face 
to his subjects in the most northern parts of his land, but also to alarm 
the officials, and get in any outstanding royal moneys. He did not 
require the escort of his body-guard, which had been raised from eight 
to ten men, for wherever his majesty did not think proper to appear in 
his own person, he sent a single agent, who was blindly obeyed in every- 
thing. ‘These scamps went so far—though probably without Joérgensen’s 
knowledge—as to force the natives to exchange their produce for English 
articles of luxury, which they could hardly be able to use. 

The people had already requested the king to interfere in clerical 
affairs, and this took place more frequently in judicial and other matters; 
still, the autocrat did not blindly follow his own views, as is proved by 
the fact, that in consequence of complaints made to him, he ordered the 
sysselman of Westman’s Island to remove the factor and send him under 
escort to Reikjavik. This was done, but he only kept him a few days 
in prison, when he ordered the judge of the supreme court to investigate 
the affair and pass sentence, “but to send in the documents for our 
nearer inspection.” In this way Jorgensen carried out, with a body- 
guard of ten men, everything for which he felt inclined ; he interfered 
in all the branches of the administration with a bold hand, and no one 
dreamed of resistance; and had not the English government interfered 
he would have been king fora long time, and Count Trampe his prisoner : 
' but fate decreed it otherwise. Ouly one Icelander had dared to protest 
against his robbery of a throne ; this was the sysselman of Skaptafyell, 
who lived at Wyk, some hundred and fifty miles from Reikjavik. He 
sent Jorgensen a written challenge, in which he stated, among other 
things, “‘ The safety of thyself and thy friends will cease so soon as thou 
hast crossed the river Jiékuls.”” The sysselman prepared for the worst ; 
but as Jorgensen did not come, and the sysselman did not go, the danger 
for both was not very great, although the latter still remains a hero, for 
when he sent his challenge he could not know that the usurper’s rule 
would cease so speedily. 

On August 9th, the English man-of-war the Talbot, Captain Jones 
commanding, appeared off Reikjavik. The captain was surprised by the 
codfish flag which floated from the custom-house, and even more by the 
battery, and could easily see that matters were not all right here. Some 
of the higher Danish officials, who could not endure the rule of the watch- 
maker’s son, plucked up a heart, and asked the help of Captain Jones, 
which the latter promised, and at once set to work, so that the rapidly- 
erected Icelandic throne fell with even greater rapidity. In the first place, 
Captain Jones demanded the liberation of Governor Trampe, then he 
thoroughly demolished Fort Phelps; the flag of Iceland was lowered, and 
the flag-mast cut in pieces. After these measures of security and pro- 
fanation, a new convention, resembling the one made by Captain Nott, 
was drawn up with the restored governor. Thus ended a kingdom, which 
@ pirate had founded at the head of twenty sailors and ten vagabonds, 
and had held over forty-eight thousand souls for seven weeks, without a 
single drop of blood being shed. ‘This is an isolated fact in history, and 


5 
can only be explained in one of two ways: either the Icelanders were too 
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much habituated to a feeling of their helplessness to offer resistance, or 
else were glad to see Jérgensen’s overthrow. As regards the Danish 
officials, they had behaved with as much cowardice as —o to the 
usurper. After Jirgensen had seen his fair creation annihilated by 
British mariners, he reflected, and considered it advisable to proceed to 
London with his acquired experiences and his more solid wealth, and he. 
carried out this sensible idea on August 25th. He went on board the 
ca Orion, and ordered the o two prizes to follow, while the 
argaret and Anne sailed ahead. On the latter vessel was the 
governor, Count Trampe, who intended to go to England to demand 
blic as well as private compensation, as well as the punishment of 
3 n and his accomplices. On August 28th, however, the privateer 
caught fire, and was devoured by the flames, in spite of all the exertions 
of the crew. The count might, therefore, consider himself fortunate in 
finding a refuge on board the Orion, although he was obliged to share it 
-with the detested ex-king. The latter ordered an immediate return, and 
landed the governor again at Reikjavik, under the pretext that he had 
no room for so many passengers. The Talbot, however, received the 
governor and his witnesses on board, and conveyed them to England. 
Jérgensen reached England with his prizes and money safely, and re- 
tired into the silence of private life. He, the Dane, had so provided him- 
self, that he could live not only on sweet reminiscences, but more solid 
fare, and not die in a prison for debt, like the idealistic and romantic 
Theodore, ex-king of Corsica. The complaint made by Count Trampe 
must have been unsuccessful or rejected; it is, at least, certain that 
Jorgensen in his idyllic retirement, and his accomplices in their activity, 
were not disturbed by English justice. The poor Icelanders came off worst 
of all, for not only did the Danes try to compensate the injury they had 
suffered by trade monopoly, but no sooner had the news of what occurred 
reached Copenhagen, vid Drontheim, than, on September 10, 1809, the 
king’s strange order reached Iceland: “That all export of goods to 
Iceland will cease until further orders.” Probably the merciful sovereign 
wished in this way to soothe the minds which hhad been excited by a 
moment of independence, and it also served to prove to all the dissatis- 


os people, placed on half rations, the blessing of the connexion with 
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